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PREFACE. 




HIS little book' makes no pretension to be even 
an abridgment of our naval history. It contains 
simply the story of some of our most interesting 
— sea fights, designed at once to amuse our young 
readers and give them some idea of the great and glorious 
record of our country's sea empire. 

The work has been a labour of love to the Authoress, 
who is the descendant of five generations of seamen, and 
who passed part of her childhood on board Nelson's own 
ship, the Victory. But she believed that neither her long 
association with naval people, nor her acquaintance with 
family traditions of the late war, sufficed to ensure the 
correctness of her narrations ; therefore she has submitted 
her proof sheets to the supervision of a young naval officer 
of great promise, and trusts that thus no land-lubber's 
errors will have crept ihto her yarn. If, however, such 
be the case, she must beg the indulgence of her father's 
brother officers (whose intelligent eyes may possibly detect 
them), and hope they will pardon the short-comings of one 
who at least desired to add another laurel to the chaplet of 
naval glory. 
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8nfcr %\fab. 

NGLAND," said the great Sir Walter Raleigh„ 
"is a land which can never be conquered* 
whilst the kings thereof keep the dominion of 
the sea." Succeeding ages have shown the' 
wisdom of his assertion, and the history of England's glorf 
is a record chiefly of her great and glorious naval battles. 

The first founder of her navy was, undoubtedly, her' 
greatest king — Alfred. 

The sea-kings or Norsemen were in his days the rulers' 
of the ocean, carrying pillage, death, and horror to the 
seacoasts of the greatest countries in Europe. So terrible 
were the ravages and cruelties they committed on our own 
coasts, that a supplication was added to the Litany for aid 
from Heaven against them, and from every minster, 
cathedra], and church in England went up the cry, fC From 
the fury of the Danes, good Lord, deliver us." 

The valour of Alfred drove out (or conquered and sub- 
dued in England itself) these savage invaders ; but he 
perceived there could be no lasting security from their 
inroads unless England possessed a defence in " wooden 
walls." He had constituted, after a plan of his own, 
" long ships, lighter in their draught, higher in their sides, 
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and swifter in their course than any others." These ships 
he manned with his own brave Saxons, but as the Fries- 
landers had the more experience and were good seamen, 
he selected the officers from that nation. 

And it was these ships of Alfred that won the first sea- 
fight recorded in our annals. 

It was fought off the coast of Devonshire — the after 
birthplace of so many naval heroes, — and terrible must 
have been the conflict between the Danes, enraged by the 
loss of all their gains and plunder, and the sailors of the 
land to which they had done such cruel wrong. After 
the battle two ships were cast upon the shore; their crews 
were brought before Alfred at Winchester, and were hung 
as pirates ; an act of vengeance not justified by the laws of 
the period, and which some have considered a stain on the 
memory of the great king. But Alfred knew that it was 
necessary to strike terror into the breasts of these savage 
sea-rovers, if possible ; and he acted as he was compelled 
by his regard for the safety of his people. The Danes 
certainly merited no mercy. They had never shown it to 
man, woman, or child* 

The naval supremacy of England grew from this period, 
and was very early acknowledged. 

Edgar asserted the sovereignty of the British seas, 
"visiting all ships, and making them pay homage to his 
flag.*' A maxim recorded as his was, that " no king could 
be truly monarch of England who was not lord of the 
narrow seas." 



Canute the Dane possessed a very large fleet ; and it 
h supposed to have been in flattering allusion to his naval 
power, that his courtiers styled him " king and ruler of 
die ocean/' and received in reply that famous rebuke on 
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the beach at Southampton, which is so well known to 
every schoolboy. 

* Slowly but surely grew the naval power of England. 
Even in the reign of the feeble John we find it recorded 
n the " Ordinances of Hastings," that foreign vessels were 
required to vail their colours to the English flag, under 
pain of being M attacked, taken, or forfeited as the goods 
of enemies, even though the roasters should declare that 
the ships belonged to friends of the king of England." 

In the reign of Edward I. the sea empire received a 
European acknowledgment. 

A war broke out between Philip the Fair of France and 
Guy, Earl of Flanders $ and Grimbold, admiral of France, 
encountering some of the Earl's merchant ships in the 
narrow seas, attacked and captured them. As this act 
appears to have been an infringement of the maritime law 
of the period, the nations of Europe complained of it; and 
Philip and Edward in compliance with their remonstrances 
convened a meeting at Westminster of judges chosen by 
the nobles of France and England, to whom were joined 
representatives from Genoa, Zealand, Holland, Friesland, 
Denmark, Norway, and Spain, to settle the question. 
After a long and solemn consultation the assembly unani- 
mously declared, that without dispute " the kings of Eng- 
land, and their predecessors, beyond the memory of man, 
have had the suserainty (government or empire) of the 
narrow seas j and that Grimbold had usurped the king of 
England's dominion." It was further decreed that the 
French admiral and his sovereign should make satisfaction 
*or his deeds.* 

* Sec Rol. Abridge. 528* 
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The extent of this right to Naval Empire was from 
" Cape Finisterre to the middle point of Van Staten in 
Norway." 

Up to this period, sea-fights, of which only a brief 
record remains for us, had occurred frequently. 

At the siege of Acre our brave Cceur de Lion, who had 
a fleet of one hundred and fifty sail, and fifty- two gallies 
defeated the fleet of Saladin, although the Saracens were 
provided with fire-ships containing the famous Greek fire, 
— a composition of sulphur, pitch, &c, which is inex- 
tinguishable by water. 

In the reign of John, the Earls of Salisbury and 
Boulogne defeated the French fleet off the coast of 
Flanders, taking three hundred ships and destroying one 
hundred. 

Again, there was a victory won from the French in the 
Straits of Dover, a.d. 12 17. 

The Dauphin of France having landed at Sandwich, 
the captains of the Cinque Ports — loyal seamen as they 
were — determined to intercept the supplies which were 
to be sent to the French Prince from Calais. Chief of 
these bold commanders was the celebrated Hubert de 
Burgh, well known to all who have read Shakspeare's 
" King John." 

On the 24th of August the French and English fleets 
met in the Straits of Dover. The enemy's fleet consisted 
of eighty large ships ; the English had a smaller number, 
though better armed. It was, therefore, necessary for 
them "to manoeuvre so as to counteract the preponde- 
rance of force against them." 

They succeeded in getting to windward of the enemy, 
and then bore down on them with terrible impetuosity. 
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The iron beaks of their vessels — an old-fashioned mode of 
armament, which has been recently revived — made hideous 
havoc in the French fleet, while fast and thick fell on 
their decks the hailstorm of arrows from the bows of 
England's famous archers. 

The victory, warmly contested, was at length won by 
the English by means of an extraordinary expedient. They 
had on board a quantity of quick lime in powder, which 
they cast into the air. It was blown by the wind into the 
enemy's eyes, blinding many, confusing and terrifying 
all. 

Nearly the whole of the French ships were taken or 
destroyed. 

But now we are approaching the time when the naval 
history of our country dawns clearly and brightly before 
us. It becomes, therefore, necessary to close this brief 
summary of earlier sea-fights, and tell more , fully the 
story of how King Edward III. fought and conquered at 
Sluys. 
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S*a Jfigfji ott Slugs. 
1340- 

T was on St. John's Eve, 1340, that Edward III. 
oi England set sail for Slays from the Thames 
with a gallant armament, on his expedition to 
claim the crown, of France. We need scarcely 
tell our young readers that he was not in the right in this 
quarrel. The old Salic laws of France ordained "that 
the crown should never fall from the lance to the distaff" 
— ue., that no woman should inherit $— thus Isabella, 
Edward's mother, as whose heir he claimed the succession, 
had no right to it, and could give none to her son. But 
the claim was merely a pretext for conquest, and Edward 
had been recently much incensed by the mischief which 
the French armament had done to the coasts of England. 
The English invasion was foreseen and provided for by 
Philip; By his orders, Sir Hugh de Kernel, Sir Peter 
Buhucet, and Barbenoir, had assembled between Blancken- 
burgh and Sluys upwards of one hundred and twenty large 
ships, exclusive of smaller ones, amounting on the whole 
to four hundred. These vessels were consecrated by the 
Papal benediction* as the Armada afterwards was, and 
were manned by 40,000 bold and experienced sea- 
men, including Genoese and Picards, besides the regular 
mariners of Normandy. As we have said, by order of 
the King of France they lay at anchor waiting to dispute 
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the passage of the English monarch. Meantime, two 
hundred and sixty gallant English vessels cut the glittering 
waves which danced in the midsummer sun, on their way 
to the coast of France ; and the brave Plantagenet gazed 
with proud confidence and trust on the fleet which was to 
restore that prestige to the English which the weak rule 
of the second Edward had greatly shaken. 

Beside the helmsman stood the weather-beaten seaman* 
who commanded the king's ship. As they drew near 
Sluys, Edward turned to him, and pointing to the forest of 
masts ahead of them, asked what those ships might be. 

" So please your Grace," was the answer, " they be the 
armament of the Normans, which King Philip keeps at 
sea, and which have done your Grace much damage. It 
is the fleet that burnt your good town of Southampton 
and took the great ship Christopher* 

The King replied—^- 

" I have for a long time wished to meet with them. 
Now, please God and St. George, we will fight them. Of 
a truth they have done me so mock mischief that I will 
be revenged on them if it be possible." 

He then drew up all his vessels, placing the strongest in 
the van, and the vessels bearing the archers on the wings. 
Between every two vessels with archers there was one of 
men-at^anns. He stationed some detached vessels as a 
reserve, full of archers, to assist or rescue such as might 
be damaged or in danger. 

The seamanship of Edward III. was as remarkable as 
his military skill. " When the King of England and his 
Marshals," says Froissart, " had properly divided the fleet, 
they hoisted the sails, to have the wind on their quarter, 
as the sun shone full in their faces, which they considered 
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might be a disadvantage to them; and they stretched 
out a little, to that at last they got the wind as they 
wished/' 

The Normans, who observed this manoeuvre, did not 
guess its meaning, but cried joyfully that "the English 
Cook good care to turn about, for they were afraid of 
meeting them." They perceived, however, the royal banner 
of England floating from the king's ship, and rejoiced at 
perceiving that they had so worthy an antagonist ; " for 
they were," in the old chronicler's words, " expert and 
gallant men upon the seas." 

The Great Christopher, a large ship which they had 
taken the year before from the English, was ordered to 
lead the van and bear down upon the enemy, which she 
did with " a fanfare of trumpets and other warlike instru- 
ments." An old naval commander once told the writer, 
that one of the most remarkable differences between 
French and English seamen was the manner in which 
they came into action. "The Frenchmen," he said, 
speaking of one of Nelson's fights, "were noisy, loudly 
chattering and talking; while, on the contrary, a profound 
silence (broken only occasionally by the quick word of 
command from the officers) reigned in the English ships 
after the beat to quarters had been obeyed ; nor was a shot 
returned by Nelson's ship till she was at close quarters 
with the foe, and every broadside would take effect." 

These national characteristics seem to have been very 
marked at the battle of Sluys. The "noise" of the 
attacking French is recorded, " the trumpets," &c. j while 
the English received the foe, when alongside, with their 
national cheer 3 and during their continued huzzas poured 
iuch a shower of arrows into the enemy's ships that in 
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a few minutes the decks were strewn with killed and 
wounded. 

The Great Christopher was taken early in the engage* 
ment, and her crew slain or made prisoners. The English 
then filled her with archers and sent her to fight against 
the Genoese. 

And now death and destruction appeared in their most 
terrible form. The air was darkened with arrows, and 
the English, taking advantage of the confusion into which 
the French fleet was thrown, grappled and boarded one 
ship after another till night closed on the battle, which 
had lasted from eight in the morning till seven in the 
evening. 

The English had been hard pressed," says Froissart, 

for their enemies were four to one, and more experienced 
seamen than they." Sir Hugh de Kernel was in fact 
a veteran and hitherto successful commander, and must 
have been amazed to encounter so formidable an antago- 
nist in the brave young English king and his heroic 
knights and nobles. 

Thirty French ships, which had not joined in the en- 
gagement, endeavoured to escape, as evening closed in, 
under the cover of the darkness $ but their unwearied foes 
pursued and attacked them, and continued the pursuit and 
fight during the whole night. 

Amongst these fugitives was a very large ship called the 
James of Dieppe, worthy of mention for her heroic resist- 
ance. When dawn broke and she at length surrendered 
to the Earl of Huntingdon, her decks were found covered 
with four hundred dead bodies. 

Great numbers of Philip's mariners threw themselves 
overboard during the action to escape from the deadly 
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hail of English arrows ; and the loss of two Admirals of 
France — Buhuchet, who was killed during the action, and 
De Kernel, who was taken prisoner, and 30,000 men 
slain, and two hundred and thirty ships taken, assured the 
victory to England. 

The navy of France was for the time destroyed, and the 
courtiers of Philip dared not tell him of so terrible a loss. 
■ His jester at length undertook to break the matter to him. 
He managed it by exclaiming in the king's hearing — ** Oh, 
the cowardly English! Oh, the faint-hearted English.'* 
The poor king, expecting perhaps a merry jest, asked— 
"Why are they such cowards? What have they done 
now ?" 

" They are cowards," replied the jester, ** because they 
had not courage to jump overboard as our brave French 
and Normans have done." 

King Edward, who had won golden opinions of his 
mariners for the dauntless courage and good seamanship 
he had displayed, kept the sea three days, and then, land* 
ing his troops without opposition, commenced that course 
of glorious victory which was so successfully inaugurated 
by the sea-fight off Sluys. 
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August io, a.d. 1511. 

M Hear the shrill whistle, which doth order give, 
To sounds confused ; behold the threading sally 
Borne with die invisible creeping wind, 
Dmr the huge bottoms through the furrowed sea, 
Breasting the lofty surge." 

Shakshaxx. 

HE sun of a brilliant August day was clothing; 
the waves of the Atlantic with light, as a fleet of 
gallant English ships passed from the waters of 
the Channel into the great Western Ocean. It 
was the noblest fleet that England had ever sent forth ; for 
Henry VIII., who now wore the Island Crown, well 
knew the importance of €€ wooden walls" for the defence 
of his kingdom, 

"Set in the silver sea," 

and had spared no cost to improve and increase his 
navy. 

The Regent led the van, a noble vessel of 1,000 tons 
(the first ship built in Woolwich Dockyard), bearing the 
pennon of Sir Thomas Knivett. She was followed by the 
flagship, commanded by Admiral Sir Edward Howard, 
and by the Sovereign, commanded by Sir Charles Bran- 
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don ; who, in addition to his crew, was accompanied by 
Sir Henry Guildford and sixty of the tallest yeomen of 
King Harry's Guard. Forty-two ships followed in her 
wake, for there was war between France and England, 
and the king had reinforced the squadron with twenty-five 
ships, so that Sir Edward might offer battle to the French, 
towards whose coast that brave seaman had sailed in hopes 
of meeting the enemy's fleet, but hitherto without success. 
Now they were off Bretagne, and it was with something 
of the joy of the old Vikings that Howard beheld the 
French fleet slowly issuing from the great harbour of 
Brest. The English admiral made the signal for imme- 
diate engagement, and the foes— equally brave and reso- 
lute — advanced to the attack. 

At the beginning of the action the Regent and Cordelier, 
the two largest ships of their respective fleets, joined 
battle, and a well-contested fight ensued. 

They grappled with each other, and were soon obscured 
from sight in clouds of smoke, which were at momentary 
intervals lighted up by the flash of » the cannon; guns 
having succeeded in a measure to the deadly arrows of 
Sluys. It was round these two vessels that the battle 
raged most fiercely. 

Suddenly, — by accident, say the English historians $ by 
fireworks discharged from an English ship, say the French 
— the Cordelier caught fire. 

Sir Pierce Morgan, her commander, a Breton by birth, 
resolved not to perish alone. He ran alongside of the 
English admiral, and grappled the Regent. She, also, 
caught fire ; and in a brief space, ere help could reach 
either, the two ships blew up together. 

A roar silenced the thunder of the guns, and Sir 
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William Knivett, with seven hundred men, and the 
Breton, with nine hundred, were lost together ! 

This tremendous and horrible catastrophe closed the 
battle. The French fleet fled panic-stricken into Brest 
harbour, and were not pursued by the English, who, awed 
and solemnized, parted from their former foes without 
another shot. 
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1588. 

OUR master would not give himself the airs he 
does, were it not that his dominions are sur- 
rounded by a herring-pond," said Charles V. 
to an English Ambassador in the reign of our 
Eighth Henry. But the " herring-pond" did not deter 
his son, Philip II. of Spain (who had recently worn the 
crown matrimonial of England) from attacking the queen 
and the nation, whom he hated. To achieve the conquest 
of England the King of Spain, in the year ij 88, fitted out 
one of the most formidable armaments that had ever 
sailed ; giving it, with apparent reason, the name of the 
" Invincible Armada," and obtaining the Papal blessing on 
its flag. It consisted of one hundred and thirty-two large 
ships, averaging four hundred and forty-eight tons each, 
accompanied by numerous galliases or powerful galleys, 
armed with heavy guns, and smaller vessels of different 
descriptions, mounting altogether 3165 pieces of brass 
and iron ordnance. These ships contained a force of 
32,639 men, of whom 8776 were seamen, and 2088 
were galley slaves. The remainder formed the army des- 
tined for the invasion and subjugation of the nation which 
had humbled the pride of Spain in the Spanish Main, and 
whose queen had rejected the proffered matrimonial alli- 
ance of her king. 
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Before the sailing of the Armada, the following curious 
Latin proposals for a peace were made by the Spanish 
Ambassador to Queen Elizabeth :— 

" Tc veto ne pergas bello 

diffendere Belgas : 
Quae Dracus eripuit nunc 

restituanter oportet, 
Quas pater cvertit jubeo te 

condcrc cellas : 
Religio Papae fac restituatur 

ad unguem." 

Translated thus by Fuller : — 

• 

" These to you are our commands, 
Send us help to the Netherlands} 
Of the treasure taken by Drake, 
Restitution you must make j 
And those abbeys build anew 
Which your father overthrew 5 
If for any peace you hope, 
In all points restore the Pope.** 

Elizabeth made the following extempore and spirited 
answer :— 

" Ad grascat, bone Rex, ficnt 
Mandate Kalendas." 



Translated by Fuller : — 

"Worthy King, know this your will, 
At latter Lammas we'll fulfil." 

Shortly afterwards the Armada, the destination of which 
had been kept a secret till the last moment, set sail for 
England. Never had so gallant a fleet rode on the waves 
of the Atlantic. 

Twelve of the great ships were called after the Apostles, 
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and a hundred priests were dispersed in the vessels of the 
consecrated armament. The Duke of Medina Sidonia, who 
commanded this mighty force, might well have reckoned 
on certain and complete victory over a nation which 
possessed so small a navy (the growth of only two reigns), 
utterly unequal, apparently, to contend with the powerful 
ships of Spain. Had his confidence proved well grounded, 
the probable fate of England may be divined from the 
fact that the cruel Spaniards brought with them strange 
instruments of torture (which are still preserved in the 
Tower of Loudon), to be used on the conquered people. 
In Spain no doubt existed of the success of the expedition. 
Nursery songs and popular ballads already celebrated the 
anticipated victory. We think our young readers may 
be amused by reading the following translation of a 
little Spanish girl's song at this eventful period :— 

" My brother Don John 

To England is gone, 

To kill the Drake, 

And the Queen to take, 
* And the heretics all to destroy ; 

And he will give me, 

When he comes back, 

A Lutheran boy, • 

With a chain on his neck ; 

And our Lady- Grand mam a shall have 

To wait upon her a Lutheran slave.*' 

But English daring and simple sailor-like devotion were 
more than a match for great ships and heavy pieces of 
ordnance. 

The Lord High Admiral of Elizabeth's navy was Lord 
Charles Howard of Effingham, a man who united caution 
with valour. 
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No sooner had the tidings of the sailing of the Armada* 
(which were sent by a spy of Sir Francis Walsingham's) 
reached him, than he left the Downs in all haste, 
with as many ships as he could procure, and twenty mer- 
chant vessels, and reached Plymouth on the 23rd of May, 
where he was joined by the man who had done much by 
his warfare against Spaniards in the American Seas to 
provoke the war — Sir Francis Drake. 

We must be pardoned if we digress for a moment from 
our story to say a few words about this English "Sea- 
King " of Elizabeth's days ; for assuredly, with the ex- 
ception of Nelson, England has no greater sea-worthy on 
her roll of fame. Drake, after repeatedly fighting with, 
and defeating the Spaniards in the West Indies, had, in 
1587, with thirty sail of men-of-war, destroyed ten thousand 
tons of shipping in Cadiz Bay, which he called " singeing 
the King of Spain's whiskers." He was a man of low 
stature, but well set, with brown hair, a fair complexion, 
and a cheerful open countenance. Elizabeth distinguished 
him by especial favour. She had knighted him after his 
return from his celebrated voyage round the world, under, 
taken in his own ship, and she warmly upheld the dignity 
she had conferred. 

There is a funny story told, that Sir Bernard Drake, 
resenting the assumption by the new knight of the Drake 
arms, grossly insulted the brave sea-captain. The Queen 
instantly took up the quarrel, and bestowed a coat of arms 
of her own devising on her favourite. It was " sable, a 
fess wavy between two pole-stars argent 5" and for his 
crest a ship on a globe, attached to a cable which was 
held by a hand issuing from the clouds 5 to the rigging 
was suspended by the heels a red wyvern, the arms of 
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the jealous Sir Bernard. No doubt this queenly and 
womanly " taking of his part " assured Elizabeth an 
entirely devoted servant in the admiral. And she bad 
need of brave and loyal subjects. 

But we must return to the fight with the Armada. As 
soon as he had victualled his fleet, which by this time 
amounted to ninety-nine ships, the Lord Admiral set sail 
and cruised about on the watch for the enemy between 
Ushant and Scilly, thus keeping the entrance to the 
Channel. 

Meanwhile, Lord Henry Seymour, in the narrow seas, 
observed, with forty sail of English and Dutch ships, the 
movements of the Duke of Parma. Throughout Eng- 
land, too, men watched anxiously j beacons were ready 
on every bill and lofty tower to warn the nation of the 
near approach of the Spaniards, who would be opposed 
by so unequal a force on the sea that few hoped the 
country would escape another invasion. 

But by-and-by came a rumour that the Armada had 
been dispersed in the gales of wind which had recently 
prevailed; that the whole fleet had been destroyed 3 and 
that there was no longer cause for fear, or at least none 
for present alarm, as the attack could not be repeated till 
the summer of the next year. 

In this, as in most reports, there was a mixture of truth' 
and falsehood. The Armada had been overtaken by a 
storm off Cape Finisterre and had received some injury, 
but not of any great importance. However, the English 
gladly believed the rumour, which relieved their anxiety $, 
and Lord Charles Howard was ordered to dismantle four 
of his largest ships. 

But the admiral strenuously objected to this proposal, 
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and offered to maintain the ships at his own charge rather 
than diminish his force. The event showed the correct- 
ness of his prevision. Distrusting the reported loss of the 
Armada, he sailed towards the Spanish coast to ascertain 
the truth for himself. He was still at some little distance 
from the land, when he received intelligence that the 
Spanish fleet, little injured by the gale, was on its way to 
England. There was not an hour to lose. The wind, 
happily fair for the return of the English admiral, was also 
favourable for the foe j and it must have been with no 
little excitement and anxiety that the Lord Admiral 
crowded all sail on his return to Plymouth. 

He reached that port, however, in time to refit and 
revictual his fleet $ for the weather was tempestuous, and 
the Armada had been again separated by a storm. On 
the 19th of July, a week after the return of the Admiral, 
Captain Thomas Fleming sailed with all speed into Ply* 
mouth Harbour to announce that the Armada was at 
hand. The tidings roused all England. Every headland 
and hill sent up a fiery warning to call the people to arms $ 
and every church steeple clashed out the loud alarm. In, 
the animated strains of Macaulay— 

u Swift to east and swift to west 

The ghastly war-flame spread, 
High on St. Michael's Mount it shone | 

It shone on Beachy Head. 
Far on the deep the Spaniards saw, 

Along each southern shire, 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, 

Those twinkling points of fire." 

But the land preparations for defence were never re* 

c 2 
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quired. No foeman's footstep was again to press English 
soil ; and Englishwomen might still* boast for many an 
age that they had never seen the smoke of an enemy's 
camp. 

Lord Charles Howard put to sea instantly in the very 
teeth of the wind. A strong sou-wester was blowing, and 
a man of feeble will might have found it impossible 
to clear the Sound in that wind; but the Lord Ad- 
miral succeeded in achieving the feat (though with 
•six ships only) a few hours after the news reached 
thim. 

The next day, several other ships contrived to follow 
4iim, and at length, with fifty-four sail, he stood off-shore, 
awaiting the foe. 

. Very soon the great fleet of Spain was discovered, sail- 
ing up Channel before the wind ; and never before had 
the English seas borne so terrible an armament. It extended 
in a line seven miles broad, and the ships looked, we are 
told, "like castles on the sea/' while "the ocean," in the 
excited language of Lediard, " seemed to groan under the 
weight of their heavy burdens." 

The Lord Admiral did not attempt rashly to stay their 
course : he waited for the remainder of his fleet, not yet 
out of the Sound, resolving to attacked their rear when 
the line should gradually become separated. 

On Sunday, May 21, having a fleet of one hundred sail, 
Howard ordered a pinnace, well named the Defiance, to 
attack the Spaniards, intending to follow her instantly with 
his own ship the Ark Royal. 

And thus began one of the boldest, most important, and 
apparently most unequally contested of our great sea fights. 
Lord Howard attacked a large ship, which he mistook for 
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the Spanish Admiral's, and fought her gallantly, till seve- 
ral others dropping astern, and coming to her aid, the 
prudent admiral drew off for a time. Meanwhile the 
gallant Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher were fully engaged 
with the rest of the fleet, and it soon became apparent 
that the light well-handled ships of England, though of 
such inferior size, were, through their rapid manoeuvres and 
swifter sailing, more than a match for their ponderous ad- 
versaries, which they attacked continually, and always with 
success. 

As the day closed, the admiral signalled to recall his 
fleet, deeming it prudent to wait for the forty ships which 
still lingered in Plymouth Sound. 

As night darkened over the scene of the contest, the 
wind increased, and blew strongly, and several of the 
Spanish ships ran foul of each other, and were much 
injured. 

Sir Francis Drake, who had closely followed the Armada, 
took a galleon during the night, her crew having deserted 
her on account of her having lost her foremast and bowsprit. 
He had been accompanied in his daring chase by the 
Ark Royal, the White Bear, and the Mary Rose; and 
thus it chanced that when morning dawned, the admiral 
and his immediate followers were a long distance a-head 
of the body of the fleet, but they were not attacked by the* 
Spaniards, nor did any fighting take place till July 23rd, 
when the second engagement began. 

The wind had now gone round to the north-east, and 
the Spaniards were consequently compelled to engage 
Howard's fleet; they bore down, therefore, at break of 
day on it. But the English seeing their intention, tacked 
to the westward. 
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And then, divided and confused, with no apparent order 
of battle, the sea-fight began. The English shot told 
fatally on the huge targets offered by the sides of the 
galleons; while owing to their diminutive size (and we 
cannot help thinking to the bad gunnery of the Spaniards) 
the Spanish shot passed harmlessly over them, frequently 
striking their own ships instead of their foes. Apart, how- 
ever, from the manifest want of skill of the Spanish mariners 
and gunners, much of that day's success must be ascribed 
to the marvellous gallantry of the English, and to the way 
in which they hapdled their ships in a heavy sea, with the 
wind chopping round incessantly to every point of the 
compass. 

Eighteen vessels of Lord Charles Howard's small fleet had 
been furnished by volunteers, and were the ships of English 
gentlemen who were willing to spend gold and blood in 
the cause of national liberty. One of these, a pinnace 
called the Delight, was commanded by a gentleman 
named William Cope, who performed prodigies of valour. 
He had the honour of falling gallantly in the action, and 
has thus placed his name for ever on the roll of Eng- 
land's glory. A noble death in a just cause! There 
were numerous others who fought, perhaps as bravely, but 
whose names, as they survived the contest, have not come 
down to us. 

The English took a large Venetian ship, and several 
other prizes, and fought till their ammunition was ex- 
hausted, and the admiral had to send on shore for a fresh 
supply. Unable, therefore, to continue the engagement 
on the 24th inst. it was impossible to obtain a decisive 
advantage, but the admiral took the opportunity afforded 
him by the pause in active measures to put his fleet 
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in better order for battle. He divided it into four 
squadrons. The first to be commanded by himself in the 
Ark Royal. The second under Sir Francis Drake in 
the Revenge. The third under Sir John Hawkins in 
the Victory. The fourth under Captain Frobisher in 
the Triumph. 

And now the Armada and the pursuing English fleet had 
sailed so far up. the Channel, that the invaders could see the 
shores of the beautiful Isle of Wight, and the distant 
spires on the mainland. A calm had hushed the hitherto 
raging waters, but Sir John Hawkins had contrived to lay 
the Victory alongside of a Portuguese galleon. A single 
combat ensued between the ships, both fleets looking on $ 
the Spaniards scornfully sure, no doubt, of their comrades' 
victory, — for had not the storms and the difficulties of these 
hateful English waters alone rendered them unable to 
overcome so weak a foe ?— the English proud of the daring 
of their champion* 

It was a well-contested fight on both sides ; and many 
a brave heart lay hushed on either deck as it ended $ but the 
English boarded the St. Ann, swarming up her sides like 
an army of ants, and in a few moments the brave captain 
yielded his sword to Sir John Hawkins — the flag of Spain 
descended, and the white flag and red cross of St. George 
fluttered from the mast of the St Ann. A ringing shout 
of victory — the terrible " hurrah" of the English — rose on 
the air, and was heard by the fishers and the anxious 
watchers on the shore j while the indignant Admiral of 
Spain ordered three of his largest galleases to the rescue of 
the Portuguese ship. Soon the huge vessels (towed to the 
spot by galleys) were pouring in a broadside on the appa- 
rently doomed Englishman. But Howard came to the 
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aid of his brave officer, also towed by the galleys of his 
fleet, and the Royal Ark and the Golden Lion attacked the 
three galleases. 

It was a fearfully unequal fight. The vessels were soon 
hidden from the anxious eyes of the English by a dense 
cloud of smoke ; but when it dispersed, the cheers of the 
English seamen announced that the galleases were driven 
off, and that the St. Ann was lost to Spain. 

No decisive engagement followed this glorious fight, for 
the admiral had resolved, with his usual prudence, not to 
bring on a general battle till the Armada reached the 
Straits of Dover. And the English on shore beheld with 
anxiety the mighty fleet of Spain majestically sailing 
along their coasts, while slowly in the rear followed the 
Avenger. 

At length, on the 27th May, the Armada anchored off* 
Calais, having the English fleet (which had gathered as it 
advanced till it numbered one hundred and forty sail) to 
the westward. 

Lord Charles Howard, to draw the foes from their an- 
chorage, converted eight of his oldest vessels into fire-ships, 
and as soon as night had closed in on the 28th, he sent 
them, under the command of Captains Young and Prowse, 
amongst the Spanish ships. When as close to the Armada 
as they could well approach, the English set light to the 
combustibles these ships contained, and as the red flames 
rose in the gloom of the soft summer night, a panic seized 
the Spaniards, and they put to sea in haste — but only to 
encounter the Revenge, Victory, Mary Rose, and Dread- 
nought, which immediately attacked them. This last 
encounter was decisive. The Spaniards were completely 
defeated. A galleon called the St. Matthew was captured j 
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another of the ships, named after the Apostle, the St. 
Philip, was cast away on the coast 5 and the Duke of Medina 
and the remains of his fleet were pursued round Scotland 
and Ireland by the Lord High Admiral till the 7th of 
August, when he returned to England with his victorious 
fleet. 

The elements, also, had continued to fight for England. 
Off the coast of Ireland, ten more ships of the Armada 
were lost — altogether forty large vessels never returned to 
Spain. The poor remainder reached their own shores in 
wretched case about the end of September \ and Philip's 
confident hope of conquering England was crushed for 
ever by the sea-fights in the English Channel between his 
gigantic fleet and our gallant defenders. 

It may amuse our young readers to read Sir Walter 
Raleigh's brief account of these sea-fights, which occurred 
in his own times : — 

"The Spanish fleet, consisting of one hundred and forty 
sail, were by thirty of her Majesty's ships of war, and a 
few of our own merchants, and by the wise, valiant, and 
advantageous conduct of Lord Charles Howard, High 
Admiral of England, beaten and shuffled together, from 
the Lizard in Cornwall, first to Portland (where they 
shamefully left Don Pedro de Valdes with his mighty 
ship), next to Calais, where they were driven with squibs 
from their anchors, and chased out of the sight of England 
round Scotland and Ireland." 

Queen Elizabeth was seated at dinner when the news of 
the entire defeat of the Armada was brought to her. The 
dish before her was a goose, and in memory of the de- 
liverance, she ordered that bird to be set before her every 
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Michaelmas-day ; a custom which has become national, 
though its origin is unknown to many. The Queen went 
in state to St Paul's Cathedral, to return thanks for the 
safety of her kingdom and herself; and in grateful homage 
to Him who alone fights for His people she caused a 
medal to be struck, bearing on it a fleet scattered by a 
tempest, and the legend — 

"fte UefD foitfj fjfe foftOra, antr tipg tore waiterrt" 
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" *Tit not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it." 

Cato. 

T was the last day of August, 1591. At anchor 
off Flores, one of the westerly islands of the 
Azores, lay at anchor an English fleet, under 
Lord Thomas Howard. It consisted of only 
six of her Majesty's ships: the Defiance, bearing the 
admiral's flag 5 the Revenge, vice-admiral Sir Richard 
Granville^ the Bonaventure, commanded by Captain Crosse $ 
the Lion, by George Fennerj the Foresight, by Sir 
Thomas Vavasour 5 and the Crane, by Duffield. Of these 
none were of large size \ the Crane and Foresight were 
small $ the bark Raleigh, commanded by Captain Thin, 
was also of small force. 

Near the English men-of-war lay also six "victuallers 
of London," and two or three pinnaces. 

They had been six months at sea, and gladly availed 
themselves of the possibility of getting fresh water and 
provisions in the fertile western isle 5 consequently, at the 
moment when we commence our story, several of the 
ships' companies were on shore, bent on this needful 
business. 
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And now, whilst the admiral was congratulating himself 
on being able to refit, and get comforts for the many sea- 
men who were ill on board his fleet, a gallant little vessel 
hove in sight, and approaching the English admiral's ship, 
let down a boat, into which jumped her captain, who was 
speedily rowed to the Defiance, and brought on deck to 
the presence of the admiral, to whom he was well known. 

" What news, Captain Middleton ?" asked Lord Thomas 
Howard $ " what news from England ?" " In truth, my 
good lord, I have not a moment to speak of England 
now," was the blunt rejoinder. "My tidings are of 
pressing moment. For three days I have kept the Spanish 
fleet company, hovering about them, and I have now to 
tell you that it is close at hand — fifty-three sail of the 
line, of as huge size as any of the invincible Armada, as 
the Dons called it." 

In those days of daring adventure and of hatred to 
Spain, the tidings of a Spanish fleet in sight generally 
sufficed to raise the spirits and delight the ears of the 
comrades of Drake and Raleigh; but it was with no 
pleasure that Lord Thomas Howard listened to the sea- 
man's announcement of the coming foe. 

As we have said, several of the ship's companies were 
on shore j moreover, the ships were in all the confusion of 
refitting, and required fresh ballast 5 while deadly sick- 
ness had been rife on board them, and rendered great 
numbers of seamen helpless. There were ninety cases of 
illness on board the Revenge alone, and the Bonaventure 
had not men enough on board to handle her mainsail. 

The admiral was utterly unable to offer the Spaniards 
battle 5 therefore, the best preparations were made which 
the tinie permitted to save the Queen's fleet. Sir George 
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Cary had a bark there, containing twenty men; the 
admiral ordered them to be transferred to the Bonaventure, 
and the bark to be sunk. Then in haste and confusion 
(many of the ships being unable to weigh anchor, and 
obliged to let slip their cables) the English put to sea. 

All, at least, but the Revenge, which lingered still at 
anchor to receive on board the men still on the island, 
who hurried, in obedience to her signals, to the shore. Not 
all came, however. Many were inland, and unable to 
obey in time, and when the Revenge at last weighed 
anchor, she had on board only one hundred fighting 
men. 

Let me tell you, in the words of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
what chanced in consequence of this generous devotion to 
his absent comrades. " The Lord Thomas, with the rest, 
very hardly recovered the wind, which Sir Richard Gran- 
ville not being able to do, was persuaded by the master and 
others to cut his mainsail, and cast about, and trust to the 
sailing of the ship, for the squadron of Sevil were on his 
weather-bow. But Sir Richard utterly refused to turn 
from the enemies, alleging that he would rather choose to 
die than to dishonour himself, his country, and her 
Majesty's ship; persuading his company that he would 
pass through the two squadrons in despite of them, and 
enforce those of Sevil to give him way, which he per- 
formed upon divers of the foremost, who, as mariners 
term it, sprang their luff and fell under the lee of the 
Revenge. But the other course had been the better, and 
might well have been answered in so great an impossi- 
bility of prevailing." 

So says the brave and wise Raleigh 5 and no doubt it is 
both unwise and inhuman to sacrifice human life need- 
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lady, bat such a deed as Granville now undertook was not, 
— could not— be in Tain. 

To hold life as nought, compared with honour, is the 
creed which made England great, and which when her 
sons fail to recognise as a duty, will justly deprive her of 
her place amongst nations. I am writing for the boys of 
England, and I believe, indeed I should be ashamed to 
think otherwise, their hearts will glow at the story of Sir 
Richard Granville's grand, though hopeless action oif Floret. 

But let us return to the gallant Revenge. 

While she was beating off the foes nearest to her, the 
San Philip, which was to windward, came sailing down on 
her, and so huge was the great Spanish ship, that she ac- 
tually took the wind out of the sails of the Revenge, so that 
she lay unable to answer her helm. 

While thus bereft of her sails, the ships under her lee luffed 
up and attacked her. And now our glorious admiral was 
fighting at the same time the San Philip, a regular three* 
decker, carrying three tiers of ordnance on each side, and 
eleven guns in each tier, and the Admiral of Biscay's 
ship, of the same huge size, commanded by Brittandona* 
One would have thought the good ship already out-num- 
bered, but while the two great men-of-war engaged her, 
four others boarded her, two on her larboard and two on 
her starboard side. 

And now the Revenge was hailed by one of the small 
London victuallers, which well merits to have her name 
recorded in that day's proud story. The George Noble, of 
London, had already received several shots through her 
hull, but she came to crave the admiral's orders, and to ask 
how she might best aid him. Sir Richard bade the 
cuptain save himself, and leave the Revenge to her fortune : 
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he would not sacrifice the heroic little vessel in a vain 
contest. 

The fight began at three o'clock in the afternoon j it 
lasted long into the night. The great San Philip having 
received the lower broadside of the Revenge, which was of 
cross-bar shot, fell off, and it is reported, foundered shortly 
after. One of the great galleons of Spain and the admiral 
of the hulks were sunk j and the other ships suffered fright* 
ful losses* 

Again and again the Spaniards tried to board the Revenge, 
and every time the dauntless English repulsed and drove 
them back. Thus the hours sped on, and during that 
terrible conflict, one English ship fought " fifteen several 
Armadas," as Sir Walter Raleigh calls the Spanish ships. 

An hour before midnight a musket-shot hit the admiral 
in the side j he refused to leave the deck to have it dressed, 
and while the surgeon was in the act of attending to him 
there, he received another in the head, and the doctor was 
killed. But still the Revenge fought on till daylight began: 
to dawn over the sea. The Spaniards, who had suffered 
greatly from her guns, now drew off, and the action lan- 
guished, but as " day increased the men of the Revenge de- 
creased, and as the light grew more and more, by so much 
more grew our discomfort. For none appeared in sight 
but enemies, save one little ship called the Pilgrim, com- 
manded by Jacob Whiddon, who hovered all night to see 
the success; but in the morning, bearing up with the 
Revenge, was hunted like a hare amongst many ravenous 
hounds ; but escaped/'* 

The sun rose. All the Revenges powder to the last 

• Sir W. Raleigh. 
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barrel was now spent ; all her pikes broken ; forty of her 
best men slain ; and the greater part of the remainder 
wounded. At the beginning of the fight she had, as we 
have said, only one hundred hands free from sickness, the 
remaining ninety lying powerless on the ballast. Hope 
had fled, no friendly sail was to be detected on the horizon. 
The Revenge was dismasted, " her tackle cut asunder ; her 
upper works altogether erased," nothing remained for flight 
or defence : she lay a mere wreck upon the waters, sur- 
rounded by the mighty fleet of Spain. 

Then Sir Richard Granville called the master gunner to 
him, and bade him split and sink the ship, that England 
might see how, after so many hours' fighting, and with so 
great a navy, the Spaniards had been unable to take the 
Revenge. " Yield yourselves," he said, addressing the sea- 
men, who gathered round their dying admiral, " to the 
mercy of God, rather than to that of men, and sully not 
the glory of your nation in order to prolong your lives for 
a few miserable hours or days." 

The master gunner grimly assented to his chiefs will ; 
but the captain and the master, who had perchance dear 
home ties, or at least took a wiser and more just view of 
their position, remonstrated ; reminding Sir Richard that 
there were many brave men on board yet living who might 
do their country and their queen " acceptable service here- 
after." Moreover they assured him that the Spaniard 
would never possess his glorious ship— for she had six feet 
of water in her hold already, and three shot holes under 
water, so weakly stopped that with her first roll in the sea 
she would assuredly sink. Still Sir Richard persisted in his 
despairing wish. But the master of the Revenge had in the 
meantime gone on board the General, Don Alfonso Bazan, 
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to arrange the terms cf surrender. And there on the deck. 
of the Spanish flag-ship the blunt Englishman told, how 
Sir Richard would fain die and all with him rather than 
surrender 5 but at the same time declared that the crew 
would yield on condition that their lives should be spared^- 
and that they should be sent back to England, the mariner* 
free, and the officers on payment of such a ransom as they 
could afford 5 they were also to be assured of not suffering 
imprisonment, or being doomed to the galleys. 

The chivalrous Spaniard at once assented. Even their 
foes had been won to boundless admiration and amaze- 
ment by the marvellous valour of the English, and Don 
Alfonso Bazan was anxious to save the life of the woundecf 
Granville. 

When the master returned with these favourable terms,. 
the whole crew accepted them, except the master gunner, 
who, seizing a sword, would have slain himself if he had* 
not been overmastered by his comrades and locked into his* 
cabin. 

In a short time, therefore, the Spanish boats sur> 
rounded the Revenge, to take off the crew, many of whom, 
still fearing Sir Richard's resolution to sink the ship, 
stole away to the General and the other ships of the 
Armada. 

Don Alfonso then sent a courteous message to the? 
wounded commander, beseeching him to leave the 
Revenge, which was a mere slaughter-house, the decks 
dyed with blood and covered with the slain. Sir Richard, 
feeling that he was dying, replied that the Spanish Admiraf 
might do with his body as he would, he esteemed it not ; 
and the captors tenderly bore him from his cabin to their 
boat As he was carried out of the ship he fainted, andf 
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-when he revived again he besought the few grieving 
followers who still surrounded him to pray for him. 

Nothing could exceed the humanity and courtesy with 
^which the noble Spaniard treated his wounded foe. He 
left nothing unattempted for his recovery, assuring Sir 
Richard repeatedly of his respect and admiration. 

But every effort was in vain $ Sir Richard Granville died 
on board the General three days afterwards, and his body 
was committed to the deep which had been his " field of 
fame." Thus, in the words of Raleigh, " being dead, he 
outlived not his own honour." 

In this extraordinary fight the Spaniards lost nearly a 
thousand men. The Admiral of the Hulks (Luis Continho) 
and the Ascension of Seville were both sunk by the side of 
the Revenge; one ship went down in the Road of St 
Michael after leaving the scene of contest; another ran 
lierself on shore to save her men. 

The reasons assigned for the singular abandonment of the 
Revenge by her consorts are said to have been these: — 
the impossibility of reaching the Revenge through the sur- 
rounding squadrons ; the small number of Howards ships ; 
.and the dangerous vicinity of the island of Flores. 

These reasons appear quite insufficient to account for 
a Howard leaving an English admiral to his fate and 
escaping at his expense ; and it has indeed been proved that 
Lord Thomas did wish to enter between the squadrons and 
risk all for his gallant comrade, but the crews refused to 
•obey his commands and peril the Queen's ships and 
: subjects in an utterly hopeless contest. 

The Foresight, however, commanded by Mr. Thomas 
'"Vavasour (we cannot bear to omit a single name of those 
who were willing to aid the noble Granville), staid for two 
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hours as near the Revenge as the weather would permit ; 
not forsaking the fight till he was about to be encompassed 
by the Spanish squadrons, from which he cleared his ship 
with difficulty. The other English ships poured occasion- 
ally volleys into the Spaniards, and entered amongst them 
as far as they could while keeping the weather gauge of 
the enemy, until parted from them by the night. 

Our story is not told yet. A few days after the fight 
was ended, and the brave "Revenges'* dispersed among the 
Spanish ships, a fearful storm arose from the west and 
north-west, which dispersed the whole fleet 5 fourteen sail 
of which, together with the Revenge (on board of which 
two hundred Spaniards had been put), were cast away 
upon the Isle of St. Michael. 

"And thus," says Raleigh, quaintly, "it pleased them 
to honour the burial of that renowned ship the Revenge, 
not suffering her to perish alone, for the great honour she 
achieved in her lifetime." 

The story of this gallant fight was told in England, not 
only by the survivors from the Revenge, but by one of the 
Spanish captains who had fought in it, and who, being 
severed from the Armada by a storm, was shortly after 
taken by a small English ship called the Lion of London, 
and brought prisoner to England. We have, therefore, 
the unprejudiced and reluctant testimony of our enemies 
to the truth of the story which records how Englishmen 
kept the seas 

** In the brave days of old," 
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OR, 

FIRST DUTCH WAR. 

May 18, 1652. 

I EXT to the name of Drake on the list of sea- 
worthies is that of Blake, who fought under 
Cromwell, knowing no politics save those of 
defending and upholding the honour of his 
country's flag. Like Drake, he was "a man of low 
stature, with a quick lively eye and a gallant countenance," 
brave and kindly, and much beloved by his sailors. 

Blake was seated, after dinner, in his cabin, drinking 
wine with his officers on the 18th of May, 1652, when 
the officer of the watch entered and announced that the 
Dutch squadron, of whose presence in the Downs Captain 
Bourne had just sent them notice, was entering the Dover 
roads with forty sail, without striking his flag — a homage 
paid for centuries to the English flag in the narrow seas.* 

* So jealous were the English of this act of homage to their Naval su- 
premacy, that Lord Charles Howard, who was sent to meet Philip II. of 
Spain, and escort him as the bridegroom of Queen Mary to the English 
shores, fired on the Spanish fleet because it neglected this courtesy, and 
obliged the proud suitor to lower the banner of Castile and Arragon to the 
Cross of St. George. 
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Blake desired his officer to remind him of his rudeness by 
firing three guns— without shot — at him. 

The order was obeyed, and immediately afterwards, 
Tromp, sweeping past, poured a broadside into the 
admiral's ship, breaking his cabin windows with the shot. 

Blake angrily twisted his long whiskers (which was 
his habit when in anger), and exclaimed : 

" I take it very ill of Van Tromp to break my windows 
as if my ship were a public-house !" 

And he ordered his fleet, which consisted only of 
fifteen ships, to be got under weigh immediately, gallantly 
taking the lead in his own ship, that he might settle the 
dispute himself by a single combat with Van Tromp. 

But the Dutchman ignored such chivalry, and the 
united fire of all the Dutch ships near him was directed 
on the English admiral's ship. 

Blake fought gallantly against these odds, and two 
Dutch ships were taken, when Captain Bourne's small 
squadron appeared, and the Dutch, not inclined for a 
general engagement on equal terms, made sail away, 
having lost, as we have said, two ships and a great many 
men. 

On the 8th of the following July, war was formally 
declared between England and Holland, and hostilities 
became constant at sea. 

Sept. 28, 1652. 

The Dutch fleet, commanded by De Witte and De 
Ruyter, appeared off the Goodwin Sands in large force in 
September, 1652 ; but, owing to bad unsettled weather, 
the English fleet could not weigh anchor till the end of 
the month. 
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On the 28th of September, 1652, however, Blake and 
Admiral Penn sailed to meet the enemy, with a fresh 
breeze at W. by N. At about three o'clock, p.m., the Reso- 
lution, Admiral Blake, and the James, of sixty guns, 
Vice-Admiral Penn, having only a few ships with them, 
shortened sail to allow the remainder of the fleet to join 
them. At four o'clock Blake gave chase to the enemy,, 
and the battle began. 

The Sovereign, one of the largest of the ships engaged, 
sunk a Dutch rear-admiral's ship, but shortly afterwards 
grounded on a shoal known as the Kentish Knock; 
several of her consorts grounded also on this shoal, while 
the Dutch ships, drawing less water, passed over it, and 
thus escaped certain capture. 

Four of the Dutch ships had their masts shot away at 
the beginning of the fight, and had to be taken in tow. 

Captain Mildmay, of the Nonsuch, forty guns, took a 
rear-admiral prisoner. Two Dutch captains were also taken. 

But the English, who had not now to deal with unsea- 
men-like adversaries, suffered severely in this fight. They 
lost three hundred men killed, and had many wounded, 
while their masts and sails were much injured. Never* 
theless, they pursued the Dutch for the two following 
days, to the mouth of the Texel, and then returned to 
England with their prizes. 

The year 1652 drawing towards winter, the English 
Government acted as that of Elizabeth would have done 
at the time of the Armada, had not Howard opposed it. 
They reduced the fleet, deeming that the Dutch would 
not venture on another naval encounter till the Spring. 

They were mistaken. 
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On the morning of the 29th of November, Blake, at 
anchor in Dover Roads, discovered the Dutch fleet lying; 
at anchor about two leagues to leeward. 

With his usual reckless gallantry, the English admiral 
at once got under way, and advanced to meet the enemy,, 
who had also weighed anchor. Their forces were most 
unequal. The Dutch had eighty large ships and fifteens, 
smaller vessels $ the English fleet was reduced to only- 
forty ships. 

Near the Ness the van of the two fleets met, and a; 
tremendous fight ensued. 

Blake's ship, the Triumph, was the first to engage, and' 
the first to suffer. She lost sixteen men. 

The Victory (fifty guns), Captain Mann, was in some 
danger, being surrounded by the enemy, but the Van- 
guard, Captain Joseph Jordan, rescued her. 

The Garland frigate was entirely out-numbered, being- 
attacked by two large flag-ships (admiral's ships) at the 
same time. She fought long and gallantly, but the ob- 
stinate contest was brought to an end at last, by the Dutch 
boarding and taking her. 

We may imagine how Blake twisted his whiskers as 
he witnessed this misfortune, and found that he had no- 
power to rescue the brave ship, having at that instant his. 
own fore-topmast shot away. 

It was well that night closed in upon the fight, for 
Blake's squadron had had their sails and rigging shot to 
pieces, and the ships were almost unmanageable. They 
had fought from a little after noon till night, and when- 
we consider the immense inferiority of force, the mere* 
length of the conflict seems equal to a victory. 

As darkness fell over the sea, Blake, unable to renew 
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(the fight the next day, made for Dover Roads. He was 
<not pursued thither by the Dutch, who, if they had 
followed him and renewed the battle, must, it seems, have 
.destroyed the whole English fleet j but they appear to 
have had quite "enough " of such customers, and did not 
iigain attack them. 

It was fairly a drawn battle, as they must have known j 
nevertheless, the Dutch claimed the victory, and Tromp 
insolently hoisted a broom at his mast-head, as a token of. 
having swept the English from the seas. 

We shall see how England resented this foolish boast. 

» 

Avenging the Flag. 

It was the 17th of February, 1653, when the English 
fleet sailed from the Downs to intercept Tromp and the 
Dutch fleet on the admiral's return from the Isle of Rhe. 
We may fancy what were their feelings -, mingled anger at 
4he Dutchman's insolence, and jealousy for the honour of 
•their flag. Blake's fleet consisted of seventy sail, under 
-the joint command of himself, Deane, and Monk. 

On the morning of the 18th, the fatal broom was per* 
ceived, five miles to windward, off Portland. The Dutch 
fleet consisted of seventy-three ships of war, which con- 
voyed three hundred merchant vessels. It was divided 
into three squadrons, under Tromp, De Ruyter, and 
Evertzen. 

As soon as Tromp discovered his approaching foe, he 
signalled to the merchant ships to haul their wind, while 
he with his fleet in line abreast bore down on the 
enemy. 

He had the advantage of the wind) moreover, the 
Triumph, Speaker Fairfax, and about twenty other ships, 
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were many miles to windward ahead of their own fleet, 
and were consequently exposed to the attack of a very 
superior force. But Blake was regardless of superiority of 
numbers, and he knew that in this battle he should soon 
be supported by the rear of the fleet 

Tke engagement was a hard-fought one. The Prosperous, 
Assistance, and Oak were boarded by the Dutch and taken 
befoit the rear came up 5 in short, the English van was 
nearlf annihilated. But rescue was at hand. 

Th? stern most ships came up at last, and the aspect of 
the fifht was at once changed. The Prosperous, Assistance, 
and Oak were retaken, and so formidable became the 
attack of the reunited fleet that the Dutch gave up the 
contest hauled up, and endeavoured to make off. But 
this ootid not be allowed. The English had come out to 
vindicate the honour of the flag, and the Dutchmen must 
learn wtat it was to rouse the seamen of England. They 
were ptrsued and the battle continued till darkness 
set in. 

The fiiglish admirals made every preparation to renew 
the fight on the morrow. Seven or eight of the ships 
which bal suffered so fearfully at the beginning of the 
action wee destroyed, and their crews, transferred to other 
vessels, replaced. the brave men who had fallen gallantly 
in that days fight. 

A bright February morning dawned and discovered the 
two fleets oT the Isle of Wight ; the Dutch ships of war 
between th{r merchant vessels and the English. 

There wa so little wind, however, that Blake could not 
overtake theenemy till noon. But at about two o'clock 
a tremendou cannonading woke the echoes of the coast, 
and told the andsmen that the fleets were again engaged. 
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Tbe fight raged with desperation. Five Dutch ships 
were captured and destroyed ; but once again the Dutch 
got ahead. Tbe English pursued them all night, but did 
not engage them till nine o'clock the next morning, when 
five of the fast-sailing ships and frigates again closed with 
them* 

The Dutch, finding themselves sorely pressed, ordered 
the merchantmen to drop astern, thinking to stop pursuit 
by throwing such a bait in the way of the English. But 
the sacrifice of the convoy was made in vain. Blake and 
the other admirals ordered that none of the ships that 
could by any possibility overtake a man-of-war should stop 
to take the merchant ships. The mandate was fathrally 
and right willingly obeyed ; consequently the pur&rit and 
action was not stayed, but continued till evening. 

The fleets were now only four leagues from Calais. 

The Dutch fleet stood in for that anchorage, the wind 
being from the north-west. The English, also, wore com- 
pelled to anchor off Blackness. 

Towards midnight the wind rose and blew hard $ and 
the Dutch, availing themselves of the storm aid of the 
darkness, put to sea with the flood-tide and escaped. 

When daylight broke the next morning, the leet of the 
"Broom" had vanished, and the disappointed English 
sailed back to the Isle of Wight and anchored m the 24th 
in Stokes Bay — familiar, probably, to some of my readers 
who are acquainted with Anglesey or who hive lived at 
Portsmouth. 

In this, great fight both the English and Ditch suffered 
severely. The English lost the ships which tiey had been 
compelled to destroy, and had also one sunk ty the enemy; 
and the number of killed and wounded w.s very great. 
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The brave commanders, Mildmay, Ball, and Barker fell in 
the action, and Mr. Sparrow, the secretary, was killed. 

But the Dutch, in the three days' action, lost eleven 
ships of war and sixty merchantmen, and had fifteen hun- 
dred men killed and seven hundred taken prisoners. 

Monk and Deane. 

On the 1st of June, 1653 — a day famous in the naval 
annals of England — the English fleet, lying in Yarmouth 
Roads, learned that the Dutch were again off the coast. 
Blake was not with them, but they put to sea instantly, 
and encountered the Dutch fleet of one hundred and four 
ships off the south head of the Gable on the 2nd. From 
eleven till twelve the battle raged with great fury between 
the well-matched combatants. About noon General Deane 
fell, cut in two by a cannon-ball. 

Monk, the other commander, who was standing by him, 
took the cloak from his own shoulders and tenderly covered 
the body of his friend with it. 

The Dutch Admiral, Van Kelson, was blown up in his 
ship, and the English had evidently the best of the en- 
counter 5 for at six o'clock in the evening the Dutch fleet 
bore up and made all sail away. 

In the night Blake joined the fleet, bringing eighteen 
fresh ships, and the enemy was pursued. 

On the 3rd, theEnglish having the wind, the fight began 
again. It lasted four hours. 

Vice- Admiral Penn's ship, the James, was laid along- 
side by Tromp, who endeavoured to board, but was driven 
back with great loss. 

The English boarded in turn — too glad of thus avenging 
themselves on Tromp — and it is said that they drove the 
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Dutch from the deck ; but probably they left it by Tromp's 
order*, as immediately afterwards he blew up the deck 
with the unfortunate boarders on it. 

In spite of this misfortune, the seamen of the James 
boarded the Dutchman a second time, but De Witte and 
De Ruyter bore down to the admiral's assistance and saved 
Tromp from certain capture. 

The Dutch were chased, and fought till night, being at 
the close of the action utterly defeated. A lee-shore pre- 
vented the English from pursuing them further. •The 
next morning the defeated ships took refuge in the TexeL 

In this great fight eleven Dutch ships were taken and 
thirteen hundred prisoners made, of whom six . were 
captains and two rear-admirals. A Dutch flag-ship and 
six others were sunk, two blown up by accident amongst 
their own fleet, and one sunk by means of the explosion* 
Of one of the prizes taken by the gallant seamen of 
England we are told she had fourteen ports in a tier, and 
was of twelve hundred tons burden. 
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E are now come to the decisive battle of the 
first Dutch War, that off the Texel, 20th of 
July,* 1653 ; the first naval battle recorded in 
which fleets were formed in line. 
A rather singular account of this battle has come down 
to us.' A French gentleman, with the curiosity of his 
energetic and warlike nation, embarked in a small vessel 
and hovered round the combatants to witness the action, 
and has left a relation of it which we will give our young 
readers, explaining that Tromp first put to sea with part 
of the Dutch fleet, and was reinforced by De Witte after- 
wards; the whole fleet amounting to one hundred and 
eight men-of-war, eight fire-ships, and twenty-five armed 
merchantmen. 

The English armament was a little superior in number 
of ships. It consisted of one hundred and twenty ships of 
war. And now we will let our French spectator tell his 
own story, believing that an eyewitness's account will give 
our young readers the best possible idea of that day's 
famous battle : — 

" The 7th of August (N.S.) answering to July 20th (O.S.) 
I discovered Admiral Tromp's fleet, consisting of more 
than one hundred ships of war. 

* Of course old style. 
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" It was drawn up in three squadrons, and was bearing 
down with the wind right astern, to fall upon the English, 
whom it met with on the same day, nearly equal in num- 
ber, and drawn up in a line extending above four leagues, 
N.N.E. and S.S.W. The 8th and 9th August were passed in 
skirmishes ; but on the 10th they came to a decisive battle. 
The English had endeavoured to gain the wind; but 
Admiral Tromp having always kept that advantage and 
having drawn up his own fleet in a line parallel to that of 
the English, bore down upon them and began the battle 
with so much fury, that many ships were very goon seen 
dismasted, others sunk, and others on fire. The two fleets 
were then enveloped in a cloud of smoke so dense that it 
was impossible to form a judgment of the fierceness of the 
battle, otherwise than by the horrible noise of the cannon, 
with which the air resounded, and by mountains of fire, 
which every now and then were seen rising out of the 
smoke, with a crash which gave sufficient notice that whole 
ships were blowing up. In fact many ships were blown 
up; and in particular, it is said, that Admiral Tromp 
having perceived three English ships which had run 
foul of each other, immediately sent a fire-ship, which 
arrived so precisely in time, that they all three took fire 
at the same instant, and blew up with a report capable 
of striking terror into the breasts of the most intrepid; 
nevertheless the English sustained with incredible valour 
all the efforts of the Dutch, and were seen to perish rather 
than give way, which grieved Admiral Tromp and made 
him resolve to attack the English admiral. And the two 
ships were on the point of grappling, when Admiral 
Tromp was killed by a musket shot. This disaster damped 
the courage of the Dutch, who be^an. to retreat to wind- 
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ward, and to engage only in retreating. The action was 
no longer so violent ; and the smoke dispersing, the two 
fleets were seen in a condition which showed the horrible 
fury of the conflict. The whole sea was covered with 
dead bodies, with fragments and with hulls of ships still 
smoking or burning. 

" Throughout the remainder of the two fleets were seen 
only dismasted vessels, and sails perforated throughout by 
cannon-balls. Nearly thirty ships perished between the 
two parties, and the English, having pursued the enemy as 
far as the Texel, had the honour of the victory, which cost 
them as dear as it did the vanquished."* 

The Dutch war had now lasted nearly a year and eleven 
months, during which period the English had taken 1700 
prizes, valued by the Dutch at six millions sterling. 

Tromp had paid for his insolence with his blood ; and 
Cromwell was able to dictate the terms of peace — the 
honour of the flag being one of the conditions. 

Nay, so impressed were the brave Dutchmen by the 
gallantry of their victorious foe, that a Dutch admiral lying 
at anchor at Cadiz, when Blake was there, struck his flag, 
and refused to hoist it, out of respect to the English ad- 
miral $ who had not been present, however, in this last sea 
battle, having been prevented by illness from sharing his 
comrades' glory. 

* Sec " Memorials of Penn," vol. i. p. 506. 
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j&tomft j§nid$ W&ur. 

THE ROYAL ADMIRAL. 

ist June, i66j. 

T would take more space than we can allow to 
chronicle all the sea-fights of the second Dutch 
war ; we shall, therefore, select two of the 
most important. 
In i66j a large fleet was fitted out under the command 
of James Duke of York, afterwards James II. of England. 
Under him served the great commanders of the former 
war. Sir William Penn, " great captain-commander under 
his Royal Highness $" Sir John Lawson, Christopher 
Mings, and Sir George Ayscue, vice-admirals, with the 
captains who had already proved how false Tromp's esti- 
mate had been of their valour j while numbers of gay 
young courtiers, with the extravagant loyalty of the period, 
volunteered on board the Duke's ship, and went to sea to 
fight the Dutch as gaily as they would have gone on any 
other frolic. 

Sir John Lawson hoisted his flag in the Royal Oak ; his 
original flag ship the London, of ninety guns, having un- 
fortunately caught fire and blown up at the Nore, by 
which accident three hundred seamen perished. 

The fleet was a magnificent one, worthy of its Royal 
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Commander. It consisted of one hundred and ten ships of 
war, divided into three squadrons. The first commanded 
by the Duke of York and Sir William Penn ; the second 
by Prince Rupert $ and the third by the Earl of Sandwich. 

The Dutch opposed one equally powerful to it, however, 
commanded by the Heer Wassenaer, Baron Opdam, the 
two Evertzens, and Cornelius Tromp, son of the admiral 
of " broom" memory. The Duke put to sea in April, and 
stood over to the coast of Holland, but meeting with bad 
weather returned to Solebay. 

At noon on the 1st of June, which is the day apparently 
most propitious to our naval empire, the Dutch fleet hove 
in sight of the English coast, and the Duke of York put 
to sea immediately to meet it. 

The wind was light from the S.E., and the enemy 
bore from the English about E.S.E., a bearing which 
would ensure the Dutch a port of refuge on their own 
coast. 

On the morning of the 2nd of June the Dutch were five 
leagues to windward ; the chase continued all that day 
and all night also, with advantage to the English ; and 
on the 3rd the action commenced. 

The wind had changed to S.W., which gave to the 
English, by tacking, the weather-gage; but the Dutch, 
urjwilling to lose so important an advantage, tacked also. 
The English line was then formed on the larboard tack 
to windward. 

Prince Rupert led the van, the Duke of York was in 
the centre, Lord Sandwich in the rear. Cornelius Tromp 
led the van of the Dutch fleet, and commenced firing on 
the Duke of York's division about three o'clock a.m. 
And now began one of those terrible conflicts in which 
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"Greek met Greek," or in plain English, the foemen 
were matched equally. 

A tremendous cannonading followed ; the Swifitsure, 
Rear-Admiral Sir William Berkeley, bearing the brunt of 
the battle for some time. Three hours afterwards both 
fleets again tacked and closed, and the Dutch passed to 
leeward of the English, not attempting to cut their line. 

There seems to have been no small amount of seaman- 
ship exercised in this battle, which was more scientifically 
contested, perhaps, than any previous one. The English 
admiral signalled for his rear to tack and close with the 
enemy, but some slight confusion ensued in accomplishing 
the manoeuvre. At one o'clock the van of the Dutch again 
tacked and weathered upon the leading English ships j 
but the evolution proved fatal; the Royal Oak, seizing the 
opportunity, instantly broke the Dutch line, passing so 
near the middle of it that the fleet was divided. And now 
the fight grew closer and more earnest j the ships fought 
yard-arm to yard-arm. The Royal Charles engaged 
Baron Opdam's ship, and poured such repeated broadsides 
into her that she at 3 p.m. caught fire, and blew up with 
her admiral and crew. 

The van of the Dutch fleet fled to the Texel, leaving 
the rear to its fate, and a decisive victory to the English. 

The loss of the Dutch was twenty-four ships taken, 
burnt, and sunk; two thousand five hundred prisoners, 
and it is supposed six thousand slain. 

The great admiral of Holland, Opdam, two lieutenant- 
admirals, and one vice-admiral, also fell in this terrible 
battle. 

But these defeats of the Dutch were costly victories. 
Many brave and noble Englishmen idVm Oaafc. toftfLght, 
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As we have said before, a number of gallant young 
nobles and gentlemen had volunteered on board the fleet, 
partly in compDment to the Royal Commander, partly, 
no doubt, from their national love of adventure and ex- 
citement. A merry band they must have been, judging 
from the verses written the night before the battle by the 
Earl of Dorset, part of which we are tempted to insert in 
this place $ they make us feel the actors in these events sc*> 
vividly present : — 

u To all you ladies now «n land 

We men at sea indite ; 
But first would have yon understand 

How hard it is to write ; 
The Muses now, and Neptune too. 
We must implore to write to you. 

" For though, the Muses should prove kind,. 

And fill our empty brain $ 
Yet if rough Neptune rouse the wind, 

To wave the azure main, 
Our paper, pens, and ink, and we, 
Are tumbled up and down at sea. 

••Then if we write not by each post^ 
Think not we are unkind ; 
Nor yet conclude our ships are lost, 

By Dutchmen or by wind 5 
Our tears we'll send a speedier way, 
The tide shall bring them twice a day. 

u The king* with wonder and surprise, 

Will swear the seas grow bold ; 
Because the tides will higher rise 

Than e'er they did of old $ 
But let him know it is our tears, 
Bring floods of grief to Whitehall stairs. 

* Charles II. 

1%> 
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" Should foggy Opdam chance to know 
Our sad and dismal story ; 
The Dutch would scorn so weak a foe, 

And quit the fort at Goree ; 
For what resistance can they find 
From men who've left their hearts behind ? 

" Let wind and weather do its worst, 
Be you to us but kind , 
Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curse, 

No sorrow we shall find ; 
*Tis then no matter how things go, 
Nor who's our friend or who's our foe." 



Of this gay band of courtiers, four — namely, the Earls 
of Portland and Falmouth, Lord Muskerry, and Mr. 
Boyle, second son of the Earl of Cork — were standing 
together on the deck of the Royal Charles, the Duke of 
York's ship, when a cannon-ball actually killed them all 
at the same moment, and the Duke of York was covered 
with their blood. 

Sir John Lawson was wounded in the knee, and died 
from the effects of the injury at Greenwich, on the 25th 
of the same month. Rear- Admiral Sansum and the Earl 
of Marlborough, Captains Alleson and Robert Klrby, also 
fell in the action. The number of killed was two hundred 
and fifty ; of wounded, three hundred and forty 5 and one 
ship of the rear division was cut off and taken by the 
Dutch. 

" The tides by Whitehall stairs" might well have been 
swollen by more serious tears than those which the 
gallant Dorset fabled. 
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1666. 

N the following year, 1666, the English fleet 
was placed under the command of the Duke 
of Albemarle and Prince Rupert, landsmen 
being, as we have seen, frequently in the chief 
command, though of course the ships were worked by the 
real sea-captains under them. . 

Prince Rupert had orders to sail in quest of a French 
fleet of thirty-six ships, under the command of the Duke 
of Beaufort, which was falsely reported to be about to» 
enter the Channel in order to join De Ruyter, who was off 
Dunkirk with seventy-one sail of the line, twelve frigates, 
thirteen fire-ships, and eight yachts. 
1 On the 1st of June the Duke of Albemarle, who had 
■prat to sea with only sixty sail, expecting to be rejoined by 
Prince Rupert, perceived the Dutch fleet to leeward, and 
instantly bore down on it, and the action began with great 
animation. 

The English had the weather-gage $ but the wind was 
blowing so freshly that they could not open their lower- 
deck ports lest the sea should rush in at them $ while the 
Dutch, of course, could open their weather-ports, and thus' 
had a great advantage as to the number of guns, in addition 1 
to their immense superiority in force. 

The fight was most unequal, but the desperate valour of 
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the English appeared almost to supply their deficiency of 
ships. 

Tromp and De Ruyter both had their vessels so much 
-shattered that they were compelled to shift their flags on 
'board other ships, and narrowly escaped being taken. One 
-ship was blown up. 

On the side of the English, Sir William Berkeley, Vice- 
Admiral of the White, who gallantly led the van in the 
Swiftsure, was attacked on all sides by the enemy, and 
being slain in the action, his ship became a prise to the 
■Dutch. With a chivalrous respect for their brave foeman's 
'valour, the enemy took the body of the dead admiral to 
the Hague, embalmed it, and placed it in the chapel of 
the great church there till it could be restored to its native 
•earth. 

Sir John Harman, Rear- Admiral of the White, was sur- 
rounded by the enemy and assailed from all quarters by 
"the Zealand squadron. Admiral Everteen believing him 
to be in inevitable peril, hailed him and offered him 
quarter. But the dauntless admiral answered, " No, 
sir, it is not come to that yet." The very next broadside 
killed the Dutch admiral, and his squadron, thrown into 
♦confusion, left the Henry, Sir John's ship. 

But she was not therefore safe. Three fire-ships were 
sent to burn her, and her boatswain performed towards 
•one of them an act of valour which deserves record. 

She had grappled the Henry* s starboard quarter, but the 
-smoke was too thick for the crew to discern where the 
grappling irons had hooked till the blaze burst out, when 
the boatswain resolutely jumped on board her, disen- 
tangled the irons, and the next moment sprang back into 
4his own ship, in safety. 
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Scarcely had this brave deed been achieved than another 
fire-ship boarded them on the larboard side. The sails 
and rigging took fire. A terrible death seemed inevitable, 
and several of the crew sprang overboard. 

But the calm courage of the admiral stayed the panic 
He drew his sword and threatened to kill any who should 
attempt to leave the ship. Order was restored and the 
exertions of the crew at last extinguished the flames. 

A shot had broken Sir John's leg, but he would not 
quit the deck, and continued giving orders. 

Another fire-ship which was bearing down on the Henry 
he sank. His ship was, however, no longer able to fight, 
therefore, beating off his enemies, he sailed towards 
Harwich, and repaired the damages his ship had sustained 
in time to put to sea and take his own gallant share in the 
following actions. 

On the 2nd the duke held a council of war, and thus 
addressed his officers : — " If we had dreaded the numbers 
of our enemies, we should have fled yesterday ; but though 
we are inferior to them in ships, we are in all things 
•else superior. Force gives them courage. Let us, if we 
need it, borrow resolution from the thoughts of what we 
have formerly performed. Let the enemy feel that though 
our fleet be divided*' — our young readers most remember 
that Prince Rupert was absent, and that Monk had but 
sixty sail to oppose to the great force of the Dutch — "our 
spirit is entire. At the worst it will be more honourable 
to die bravely here on our own element than to be made 
spectacles to the Dutch. To be overcome is the fortune 
<*f war, but to fly is the fashion of cowards. Let us teach 
the world that Englishmen would rather be acquainted 
with death than with fear," 
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His words were heard with cheers of assent, and the 
battle was renewed, with increased ardour, about noon. 

Van Tromp, rashly pushing into the midst of the 
English ships, had again a narrow escape of being taken. 
De Ruyter hastening to his assistance was in equal danger. 
The great Dutch fleet was nearly beaten, and had but 
Prince Rupert arrived, could not have escaped. But the 
Dutch admirals were saved by a hurried reinforcement of 
sixteen ships, and the fortune of the day changed. 

Sorely pressed, Monk (the Duke of Albemarle) retreated 
towards his own coast. The Dutch pursued him till night, 
when a calm put an end to the action. 

In the morning Monk found that he had only twenty- 
eight ships fit for service. He therefore ordered three of 
the most disabled ships to be burnt, and directed those 
which had suffered least to go ahead and look out for 
Prince Rupert, himself keeping the line with the rest, to 
receive the pursuing Dutch fleet. 

In the afternoon, when the enemy was almost within 
gunshot, the English perceived with joy the squadron 
under Prince Rupert crowding all sail to' join them. 

The English admiral instantly hauled to the wind, the 
more readily to effect a junction. 

Sir George Ayscue, in the Royal Prince, of one hundred 
guns, standing too near the shoals, ran ashore on the 
Galloper, was surrounded by the Dutch fleet and taken. 
The admiral and crew were made prisoners, and the noble 
ship was burnt. 

On the 4th, about eight in the morning, the reunited 
English squadrons, who had pursued the Dutch all night, 
overtook them, and now the action began again with 
renewed ardour. 
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Sir Christopher Mings was the first to begin the engage- 
ment, and he and the headmost ships fought till, utterly 
unable to continue the combat, he bore up, having in 
the engagement received a musket-ball in the throat, 
which he refused to have dressed, stopping the bleeding 
with his hand that he might not be compelled to leave 
the deck. Half an hour afterwards he was mortally 
wounded in the neck, and expired almost immediately. 

The action continued till seven in the evening, when 
a thick fog mercifully stayed the frightful slaughter, 
each fleet claiming the victory. It has been said that if 
Monk and Prince Rupert had been better friends, or the 
former had been a seaman, the contest would have ended 
decisively in favour of England. 

But Prince Rupert's almost proverbial ill-fortune at- 
tended him this time on the sea as well as on the land, 
and his listening to a false report had nearly cost England 
a naval defeat. Yet so brave, frank, and generous was 
the glorious cavalier that no English heart could bear to 
blame him, even if, as is very doubtful, any blame could 
be attached to him justly in the matter. 

The loss sustained by England in this long and well- 
fought battle was computed at sixteen men-of-war — ten . 
sunk and six taken. Between five and six hundred 
men were slain. 

The Dutch lost, by their own account, nine ships, 
several captains, and five thousand men. 

The Pensionary De Witte said of this battle : " If the 
English are beaten, their defeat does them more honour 
than all their former victories; I believe that no fleet 
but the English could have been brought up again after 
the first day's fight; the Dutch have &\&co\exfc& ^foafc. 
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Englishmen may be killed and English ships burnt, but 
that English courage is invincible. 1 



tt 



Prince Rupert and the Duke had another encounter 
with these dauntless foes a few weeks afterwards (being 
then both in one ship) off the North Foreland, in which 
they won a decisive victory, chasing De Ruyter into the 
Weilings. Twenty of their ships were sunk or burned, 
.and four thousand seamen killed. 
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May 28, 1672. 

N alliance had been entered into by the English 
and French against Holland, and on the 3rd of 
May, 167 a, forty French ships sailed into 
Portsmouth Harbour to join the English fleet, 
which, again commanded by the Duke of York, lay there 
at anchor. 

From thence the united fleet of one hundred and forty 
ships set sail, and descried the Dutch on the 19th, 
about eight leagues E.S.E. of the Gunfleet, but bad foggy 
weather set in, and the allies anchored in Solebay, where 
they remained several days. 

On the a8th, Mr. Volubone, secretary to the Earl of 
Sandwich, who commanded the blue squadron, perceived 
the Dutch fleet in the offing, and hastened to give infor- 
mation of the fact to the Earl. 

It was a surprise no one on board the fleets had antici- 
pated, and in haste many ships cut their cables to get 
ready to meet the enemy. 

It was at that period, as in Nelson's time, the fashion 
for the officers, especially the commanders, to fight in full 
dress — a custom to which we owe the death of Nelson. 
Not to wear this marked costume was to lie under the 
slur of cowardice. There is a story told that a gallant 
admiral, who generally appeared in undress uniform 
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during an action, was so annoyed at overhearing his 
sailors say : " We are going to fight, for Charley has his 
jacket on," that he went below and put on (for the 
battle) full dress — knee-breeches, silk stockings, orders, 
&c. — before he began the engagement. 

As Lord Sandwich was allowing Mr. Volubone to put 
on his " George," he said, sadly : " Now, Vol, I must be 
sacrificed. They have charged me with want of courage, 
to make me expose and lose my life to wipe off the 
stain." He alluded to the known ill-feeling which the 
Duke of York entertained for him. His words proved 
only too true a prophecy. 

The story of the fight, or rather that portion of it 
undertaken by the Royal James, has been told by her. 
Captain, Sir Richard Haddock, from whose account we 
shall occasionally extract a few passages. 

The Dutch fleet consisted of seventy-five large men-of- 
war and forty frigates, commanded by De Ruyter, 
Branckert, and Van Ghent. The fight commenced at 
eight o'clock a.m., by the Dutch Admiral Branckert 
attacking the Count d'Estrees. The French bore the 
onset gallantly, and fought bravely $ but after a time bore 
up and withdrew from the battle. 

The Duke of York's squadron was next attacked by De 
Ruyter, and so terrible was the action that the St. Michael, 
the Duke's flag-ship, lost her main-topmast, and was so in- 
jured that he had to leave her and carry his flag on board 
the Loyal London. 

The Duke's was not the largest ship in the fleet. The 
St. James, commanded by the Earl of Sandwich, was. 
She was a gallant vessel of a hundred guns, and became, 
consequendy, a mark for the whole Dutch fleet. 
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The Great Holland, eighty, Captain Bracket, first at- 
tacked her, supported by Van Ghent and a squadron of 
five ships. We will let Sir Richard Haddock tell his own 
tale: — 

" The Dutch squadron, Van Ghent, attacked us in the 
body and rear very smartly, letting the van go ahead 
without engaging them for some time, so far as I could 
perceive. 

"We engaged for about an hour and a half very 
smartly 5 when the Dutch found that they could do no 
good on us with their men-of-war, they attacked us with 
two fire-ships ; the first of which we fired with our shot 3 
the second we disabled by shooting down his yards $ 
before which time I had sent our barge, by my lord's 
command, ahead to Sir Joseph Jardine, with orders * to 
tack, and with his division, to weather the Dutch that 
were upon us, and beat them down to leeward of us, and 
come to our assistance.' 

"The pinnace was sent astern also, to command the 
rear ships to come and aid the Royal James, but returned 
unable to achieve her purpose. 

€e About two hours after we were engaged," goes on 
brave Sir Richard, " we were boarded athwart hawse by 
>ne of their men-of-war, notwithstanding our endeavours 
to prevent them by wearing our ship two or three points 
from the wind, to have taken him alongside." 

From this position the Dutchman would have the 
power of raking the Royal James, and Lord Sandwich 
urged Sir Richard Haddock to board him. But the 
captain declared that it would be impossible to do so. In 
the first place, they had already three hundred men killed 
or wounded, and boarders could not be spared from the 
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guns. " Secondly," says Sir Richard, "if I had done so, 
we could not have cut him loose again from us, by reason 
of the tide of flood, which bound him fast -, and thirdly, 
had we plied our guns slowly, by taking away our men 
we had then given cause to the enemy to believe we had 
been disabled, and consequently more of them would have 
boarded us, which might possibly have over-pressed us, 
and it would have been more dishonour to have lost her by 
that means than being at last burnt. So my lord was 
satisfied with my reasons, and resolved we should luff it 
out to the last man, still in expectation of assistance." 

About ten o'clock the flag-ship of Van Ghent ranged 
alongside the Royal James, and poured in a smart volley 
of small shot and a broadside, which the English ship 
could only return with her middle and lower tier* the 
upper guns being all disabled, and the men who worked 
them killed at them. 

He passed ahead of us," continues. Sir Richard* 

brought his ship to leeward, and then lay still* I 
was gone off the deck. Some short time after, Sir Joseph 
Jardine (our barge having been with him and given him 
my lord's command) passed by us, very unkindly, to 
windward (with how many followed of his division I 
remember not), and took no notice at all of us, which 
made me call to mind his saying to your Royal Highness, 
when he received his commission, that he would stand 
betwixt you and danger, which I gave my lord account 
of} and did believe by his acting, that yourself might be 
in view, in greater danger than we, which made my lord 
answer, 'We must do our best to defend ourselves 
alone.' " 

We are glad to be able to say that the reason the Earl's 
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own squadron did not rescue him was because they were 
too closely pressed themselves. Never, in fact, had a 
more warmly contested battle been fought. 

At twelve o'clock Sir Richard Haddock was badly 
wounded in the foot, and was compelled to leave the 
deck to have it dressed. But in all his suffering he was 
attentive to his duty, and judging that the flood tide was 
over, sent up to desire Lord Sandwich to order the ship to 
be anchored by the stern. 

The tormenting ship athwart their hawse fell off now, 
and being entangled in the Royal James* s rigging, was 
boarded and taken. She was cut loose, however, and all 
the boarders, by Lord Sandwich's desire, returned on 
board their own ship. 

Intelligence of all this was carried to poor Sir Richard, 
who of course was the real naval commander. He sent up 
to tell Lord Sandwich " that the cable might be cast, and 
the ship brought to sail before the wind, and her main* 
sail loosed, which was presently done." 

The Royal James had now fought for five hours $ and 
though she had suffered fearfully, she had done much 
execution on her foes. Van Ghent was killed, three 
Dutch fire-ships were sunk, and the Great Holland beaten 
off with the loss of her captain, nearly all her officers, and 
two-thirds of her crew. 

After the last orders of Sir Richard Haddock had been 
sent to the Earl, he says: "Then my lord sent me his 
thanks for my advice, and withall doubted not but to save 
the ship 5 at that time the surgeon was cutting off the 
shattered flesh and tendons of my toe, and immediately 
after we were boarded by the fatal fire-ship that burnt us." 

The Royal James caught fire, and of a thousand men 
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who composed her crew when this terrible fight began, six 
hundred were then lying dead on the decks, and the 
remainder were unable to extinguish the flames, and 
perished in the ship with the unfortunate earl. 

Some few jumped overboard and escaped. Amongst 
these were Mr. Volubone, who received from Lord Sand- 
wich before he left the ship, the Earl's " George," and 
actually kept it safely, and presented it afterwards to 
Charles II., who rewarded his courage and fidelity by 
giving him a place of 800/. a year for life. Mr. Volubone 
swam two hours before he was picked up by Sir Edward 
Spragge. 

The gallant Sir Richard Haddock was also preserved, 
being picked out of the sea, and, in spite of being badly 
wounded, he survived. 

On his return after the battle, the " Merry Monarch " 
gave him a singular mark of his royal favour. He took a 
satin cap from his own head and placed it on Sir Richard's. 
This memorial was preserved in the family, with a paper 
pinned on it, on which was written : u This satin cap was 
given by King Charles II., in the year 1672, to Sir 
Richard Haddock, after the English battle with the 
Dutch, when he had been captain of the Royal James, 
under the command of the Earl of Sandwich, which ship 
was burnt and Sir Richard wounded. Given him on his 
return to London." 

The Duke of York had been hardly pressed by the united 
squadrons of Branckert and De Ruyter together, but the 
death of Van Ghent causing his squadron to withdraw 
from action, the Blue squadron of England was able to go 
to his assistance. 

And now the advantage was on the English side. 
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Evertzen was killed, and De Ruyter' s ship narrowly 
escaped sharing the fate of the Royal James. The ad- 
miral himself was wounded, and his ship disabled ; having 
lost so many of her crew that she could no longer work 
her guns, she was obliged to quit the battle. 

Van Ghent's squadron, being meantime restored to 
something like order, made sail to the support of De 
Ruyter and Van Tromp, and the fight was renewed ; but 
about nine at night the battle, which had lasted eleven 
hours, slackened, and the fleets parted as if by common 
consent. The loss on both sides was nearly equal. The 
English had four ships destroyed 5 the Dutch three of their 
largest, besides the Great Holland, reduced to a similar 
state. There is no doubt that the glory of the English 
side in the contest, rested on the gallant and unfortunate 
Royal James. 

In this battle, as in the one in which Lord Dorset fought, 
many volunteers of rank fell : — Lord Maidstone, Mr. 
Montague, Sir Philip Carteret, Sir Charles Harboard, 
Mr. Trevanion, and several others. Captains Digby, 
tearce, Waterworth, Sir Fretcheville Holies, Sir John 
Fox, and Hannam were killed ; besides the Earl of Sand- 
wich and his officers ; amounting to two thousand five 
hundred slain and as many more wounded. 

De Ruyter declared that it was the most hardly-fought 
battle he had ever been in. 
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1673- 

RINCE RUPERT put to sea on the 28th of 
May, 1673, in company with the French fleet, 
under Count d'Estrees, and bore down to 
windward upon the Dutch. Sir John Harman 
was admiral under the prince ; Sir Edward Spragge com- 
manded the blue squadron. 

There was a rivalry of valour between Van Tromp and 
Spragge, and Sir Edward, in the Royal Prince, seeking out 
the Dutch admiral, gallantly attacked him. Tromp a& 
bravely replied to his enemy's broadsides, and three times 
shifted his flag, Spragge's well-directed Are having disabled 
ship after ship. 

So fiercely were the Dutch assailed, that they were com- 
pelled to retreat, and take refuge among the sands of their 
own coasts. 

On the 4th of June the combat was renewed, the Dutch 
having received a considerable reinforcement. 

To draw the enemy off the coast, Prince Rupert feigned 
sailing away 5 the stratagem was successful, and perceiving 
the enemy, the English shortened sail to allow the Dutch 
to come close to them. 

Once more the ships of the two great maritime powers 
fought side by side, but without either taking a single ship - r 
and once more the Dutch retreated to the security of their 
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flats. But the slaughter had been great on both sides, and 
the fleets having to land the wounded, and refit, were not 
ready for sea again till the 17th of June. 

The English fleet paraded then in sight of the Dutch 
coast, and took before their eyes a rich Indiaman as a prize. 
For a fortnight Dutch patience or prudence endured, the 
insolence of the foe ; then with a fleet of one hundred sail" 
they put to sea. The combined fleets of France and' 
England amounting only to ninety ships. 

The Dutch, during the night, got between the English 
fleet and the shore, and securing the weather-gauge, bore- 
down early on the 10th of August to the attack. 

At the commencement of the battle the Count d'Estrees,. 
disregarding the signal of Prince Rupert, sailed off with the- 

• 

French fleet, leaving the English to fight the battle alone* 
Thus deserted, the English admiral thought it prudent to* 
retreat in good order towards his own shores, keeping up 
meantime a running fight. Spragge, however, eager to- 
finish his contest with his gallant foe Tromp, backed his 
maintopsail to wait for the Dutch admiral's coming up. 

Very soon the Golden Lion, Tromp' s ship, and the Royal 
Prince, Sir Edward's, were engaged in a fierce conflict,* 
which continued for three hours. It then became Spragge' s 
turn to shift his flag, for the Dutch broadsides had told so- 
well that the Royal Prince was utterly disabled; she' had 
lost her masts, the upper tier of her guns was disabled^ 
and her crew of seven hundred and fifty men was reduced 
by the loss of four hundred killed and wounded to three 
hundred and fifty. 

She lay a mere log upon the waters when a large 
vessel bore down on her with two fire-ships. The 
lieutenant left, on board was about to surrender to this* 
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new foe, but the gunner, Richard Leake, assumed the 
command of the ship, induced the crew to refuse their 
consent to striking their colours, sank the fire-ships, drove 
off the man-of-war, and preserved his ship to the navy. 

Tromp, meantime, had also been obliged to change his 
flag into the Comet, and the two champions in fresh 
ships — Sir Edward had gone on board the St. George — 
renewed their combat with great fury. 

At length the St. George's mainmast was shot away, 
and Spragge again found himself obliged to shift his flag. 
He intended to take it this time on board the Royal 
Charles, but he was destined never to reach her. Just as 
Jbe pushed off from the St. George, a shot struck and sunk 
the barge in which he was seated, and he was drowned 
close alongside the ship. 

Thus ended the life of one of our bravest admirals in 
the heat of battle ; but not as was to be anticipated, by 
being wounded or killed by the balls which had for hours 
been hailing round him. 

The fight raged till night closed on the combatants. 
Then the Dutch quitted the action, and returned to their 
own coast. 

The victory remained with the Dutch, though not only 
Sir Edward Spragge, but Lord Ossory, Sir John Kemp- 
thorne, and other gallant gentlemen won much glory in 
the fight. The defection of the French fleet had given 
too great a preponderance of strength to the Dutch. It 
had been a deliberate act of treachery on the part of the 
French Government, and not one of cowardice on that of 
the French officers. 

Rear-Admiral de Martel, who would not leave the 
combat, was abandoned, not only by the French fleet, but 
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by the captains of his own division. He was attacked by 
five Dutch ships at once, and fought them for two hours 
with such courage and success, that having disabled one, 
the rest were glad to sheer off, and he rejoined the white 
squadron. On reproaching the captains of his division for 
deserting him, they replied that they had received orders 
not to obey his signals. For his brave and faithful 
action, the gallant De Martel was sent to the Bastile as 
soon as he returned to France. 

A treaty of peace followed this battle, and the next 
time (with one exception) that we meet with the Dutch 
on the open sea, it will be as the allies of England. 
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SEA FIGHT IN THE THAMES. 

1667.. 

T was on a bright June morning of 1667 that 
England received the greatest insult she ever 
had to endure as a naval power. Severity 
Dutch ships, under the command of De 
dituyter, appeared off the entrance of the Thames, and a 
•squadron advanced to attack Sheerness. 

They found the English lion sleeping. False and 
^treacherous advisers had persuaded Charles II. that the 
.Dutch were anxious for peace, and that the treaty then 
negotiating at Breda was sure to be successfully concluded. 
^Consequently — though owing to the active management 
of the Duke of York, the magazines and storehouses of 
the English dockyards were well furnished — only two 
<small squadrons were fitted out, one of which had been 
•sent to the West Indies, under Sir John Harman. 

Sir Edward Spragge kept the Thames with a very 
small squadron, but on hearing of the enemy's approach 
.he drew together the forces at his command, and en- 
deavoured to prevent Sheerness from falling into their 
hands. He was unsuccessful, and the fort and magazines 
iwere burnt. 

By the nth of June the Duke of Albemarle (Monk) 
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•arrived at Chatham, the next point the Dutch might be 
expected to attack. But the men employed in the yard 
•were only a thousand in number, and were in a state of 
confusion and bewilderment at this sudden invasion of an 
enemy with whom England believed herself to be at 
peace. Everything was in disorder, and all the duke 
•could do was to raise two temporary batteries (constructed 
of rotten planks), and to sink ships in the Medway to 
render it not navigable for the Dutch. 

On the morning of the 12th of June, however, the 
enemy, who had succeeded with the aid of a high tide and 
a strong easterly wind, in carrying his ships over these 
obstacles, sailed up the Thames as far as Upnor Castle, 
which they attacked without doing much damage to it. 
And here the ships at anchor made a desperate and vain 
defence, during which the incident occurred that we 
think ought to have a place in our " Sea Fights," albeit it 
occurred on a river. 

Young Captain Douglas commanded the Royal Oak, 
and defended his ship with wonderful bravery and de- 
termination, but the Dutch fire-ships succeeded in setting 
her on fire 5 and it was found impossible to save her. 
The crew sprang overboard and swam on shore ; and 
some of his officers entreated Captain Douglas to leave 
the burning vessel also,'jbut he refused. 

" Never was it known," he replied, "that a Douglas 
•quitted his post without orders." 

Andrew Marvel, one of the sweetest poets of that age, 
has written a poem on this brave sailor's story. We will 
let him tell how the Douglas died : — 

" The fatal bark boards him with grappling fire, 
And safely through its port the Dutch retire. 
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That precious life he yet disdains to save, 
Or with known art to try the gentle wave ; 
And secret joy in his calm soul does rise. 
That Monk looks on to see how Douglas dies. 

» * * » 

Down on the deck he laid himself and died, 
With his dear sword reposing at his side ; 
And on the flaming plank he rests his head, 
As one that warmed himself and went to bed. 
His ship burns down, and with his relics sinks, 
And the sad stream beneath, his ashes drinks. 
Fortunate boy ! if either pencil's fame, 
Or if my verse can propagate thy name, 
When (Eta and Alcides are forgot, 
Our English youth shall sing the Valiant Scot." 

A similar story is told in .even a more touching form of 
young Casabianca at the battle of the Nile. The inflexible 
adherence to duty of these brave hearts gives us a lesson 
we should do well to learn. 
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C^e Cakhtcj of a Jlag 

DURING THE DUTCH WARS. 

EXACT DATE UNKNOWN. 

|ANY of our young readers are doubtless fami- 
liar with Bonchurch, that lovely village at the 
back of the Isle of Wight, where the old 
churchyard stands separated only by a grassy 
bank from the ever-moaning sea, and the " Shadow of the 
Cross" falls on Adams's grave. A peaceful, beautiful, 
tranquil spot, over which a singular calm broods. Few, 
perhaps, know that it was in this scene of quiet beauty 
one of our celebrated admirals was born. 

Thomas Hopson was left an orphan whilst a child, and 
was apprenticed by the parish to a tailor. But the lad had 
a bold enterprising spirit, and a passionate love for the sea, 
on which his eyes and thoughts often rested as he sat at 
work on the tailor s board. One morning whilst thus 
suffering his gaze to stray from his work, he beheld a 
gallant squadron of men-of-war coming round Dunnose. 

A sudden and irresistible desire to be on board them 
seized our tailor-boy. He sprang from his work and ran 
down to the beach, where he cast oft* the painter from the 
first boat he saw, jumped into her, and rowed oft' to the 
admiral's ship, where he entreated to be taken on board 
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as a volunteer. Seamen were ever in request in those 
days of hard fighting, and the youth was willingly received. 
He turned the boat adrift, and bade adieu to his native 
village. 

Early the next morning began one of the sea-fights 
which our space did not allow us to commemorate. The 
admiral fell in with a Dutch squadron, and a warm action 
commenced, bravely fought on both sides. 

The scene must have been very astounding to the village 
lad ; still he appeared to find it great fun, and obeyed his 
orders with cheerfulness and alacrity. But when two 
hours had elapsed, and the cannonading continued as 
fiercely as ever, the youth became impatient, and asked 
his comrades when the fight would be over? They 
informed him that it would not end " till the Dutch rag at 
the enemy's mast-head was struck." 

" Oh !" exclaimed Hopson, " if that is all, I'll see what 
I can do." 

At the moment, the ships were engaged yard-arm and 
yard-arm, and veiled in a thick canopy of smoke. The 
boy took advantage of the opportunity. He ran up the 
shrouds unperceived, laid out on the main-yard, gained 
that of the Dutch admiral, and climbing, with a skill 
that proved he had often played truant from the shop- 
board, to the ship, gained the main topgallant-mast head, 
struck and carried off the Dutch flag, with which he re- 
turned to his own ship. At the instant he reached his own 
yard-arm the British tars raised a shout of " victory," be- 
lieving that the enemy had struck. 

The crew of the Dutch ship, also deceived by the dis- 
appearance of their flag, ran from their guns, and while 
•the astonished Dutch admiral and his officers were trying 
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to rally them, the English sailors boarded the vessel and 
took her. 

And now, to the amazement and delight of the crew, 
Hopson descended from the shrouds with the Dutch 
.admiral's flag wound round his arm, and displayed it 
triumphantly to the sailon on the main-deck, who greeted 
it with mingled cheers and laughter. The story was 
♦quickly carried to the quarter-deck, and Hopson was sent 
for to receive a reprimand from some lieutenant (incapable 
«of appreciating his brave simplicity) for daring to take the 
feg in so unprecedented a manner. But the admiral, 
happily, on hearing of the exploit, took a different view of 
the action. 

** My lad," said he kindly to Hopson, " I believe you to 
be a brave young man. From this day I order you to 
walk the quarter-deck, and according to your future con- 
duct you shall obtain my patronage and protection.*' 

* Walking the quarter-deck," we suppose our young 
Teaders will understand, transformed this flag-carrier into 
a midshipman 5 from which he rose rapidly through the 
several ranks of the service till he became an admiral 
cinder Queen Anne, in which capacity we shall find him 
in our sea fight off Vigo. 
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May 19, 1692. 

HIS great battle, from which all sailors date the 
glory of the modern British navy, was fought 
against the French in 1692, in defence of 
William III.'s possession of the English throne. 
James II. was in exile; but he had many friends and 
partisans left in his own realm, and a warm and faithful 
friend in the French king. The English Jacobites sent 
their dethroned monarch constant intelligence of all that 
was happening in England, and urged him to induce 
Louis to order his admiral, Count de Tourville, to attack 
the English fleet before it could be joined by the Dutch, 
now, of course, united in the same cause with the English. 

De Tourville was in command of a squadron of the 
French fleet which Louis destined for the service of 
restoring James to his throne 5 another squadron at Toulon 
was commanded by the Marquis d'Estr6es. 

The original intention of the French king had been to 
allow these squadrons to unite before they attacked 
England, but acting on the advice of the Jacobites, he 
sent orders to the French admiral to engage the English 
fleet at once, without waiting for the Toulon ships. 

But his plans were discovered and forestalled by the 
energetic William, who urged on the equipment of the 
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Dutch fleet so earnestly, that its junction with the English 
was effected before De Tourville could reach it, and on 
the 1 8th of May, 1692, the united Dutch and English 
squadrons, under the command of Admiral Russel, sailed 
from Spithead. 

It was the most powerful armament that had yet been 
sent to sea by England. The united fleets consisted of 
ninety-nine ships of the line, besides frigates and fire-ships. 

About three o'clock on the morning of the following 
day the enemy was discovered to the westward. 

Admiral Russel made the signal for forming line of 
battle, and by eight o'clock the squadrons had formed in 
good order. 

The Dutch had the honour of leading the van ; Ad- 
miral Russel was in the centre ; the blue squadron, under 
Sir John Ashby, in the rear. 

The morning was hazy, and the enemy's fleet had as yet 
been descried by the frigates to the westward only. They 
had made the signal of seeing the enemy with their 
heads lying to the northwards, which induced Admiral 
Russel to think that the heads of the French ships lay in 
that direction ; acting on which supposition (after he had 
made the signal for forming into line), he signalled for 
the rear of the fleet to tack to the northward, so that 
if the enemy really sailed as he believed, the engagement 
might begin the sooner. But shortly after four o'clock 
the sun rose, and the mist of the dawn dispersing, the 
English admiral discerned the enemy's fleet standing to 
the southward, and forming their line on the same tack as 
that which he was upon himself. He instantly ordered the 
signal already made for the rear to tack, to be taken in, 
and' bore away to the leeward 5 "so far," he tells us in 
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his own letter, "as he judged each ship in the fleet might 
fetch his wake." Then he brought-to, lying by with his 
fore-topsail to the mast, to give the ships of the fleet the 
better opportunity of placing themselves as already ordered." 

By eight o'clock this manoeuvre was effected, and the 
English ships had formed " an indifferent line," stretching 
from the S.S.W. 

The French force was very inferior to the English,, 
consisting of only sixty-three ships of the line ; they were 
to windward, and De Tourville might have avoided the 
engagement, as indeed prudence would have suggested. 
But he had orders to fight the English as soon as he could 
meet them, and gallantly disdained the inequality of the 
contest, although he could scarcely have failed to perceive 
at what a risk he fought. The French king had mean* 
time been apprised . of the junction of the fleets, and had 
despatched two vessels to countermand his recent order, 
but one of his messengers was captured by the English, 
and the other arrived twenty-four hours too late. 

The wind continued from the S.W., but gradually fell 
light, and the French admiral might well have delayed 
the engagement till the next day; but his chivalrous 
gallantry and devotion to the orders of his sovereign in- 
duced him to disdain further delay, and he bore down at 
once on the centre and rear of the English fleet. With 
equal chivalry Admiral Russel ordered his signal for battle 
not to be hoisted until the fleets began to engage, in order 
that the Frenchman might have the fairer opportunity of 
coming as near to the English "as he thought con- 
venient." Of course this implied the fact that the 
English should not fire on the advancing enemy. Ad- 
miral Russel also sent orders to the Dutch admiral, 
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Allemonde, that as soon as any of his squadron could 
weather the enemy's fleet they should tack and get to the 
westward of them, signalling to the blue squadron to 
make sail and close the line, as they were at some distance 
astern*; but these orders could not be instantly obeyed, 
the wind falling, and becoming calm in consequence of 
the heavy cannonading; for at nh. 30m. Admiral Tour- 
ville, in the Soleil Royal, opened fire on the Britannia, 
Admiral Russel, and a warm action ensued for an hour 
and a quarter, in which the whole red division engaged. 
Then the Soleil Royal, sadly cut up, ceased firing and 
was towed out of action. Neither the rear ships nor the 
van had hitherto participated in the fight. The van had 
tacked, and the rear had been unable to get up to the 
rest, although all the ships were being towed by their 
boats. 

As soon as the breeze again sprang up, Admiral Russel 
made the signal for the fleet to chase. About this time a 
cannonading was heard to the westward, which proved 
to be from the blue squadron, Rear-admiral the gallant 
Sir John Ashby, who had weathered Tourville's. 
squadron, and got between him and his admiral of the 
bine. 

At 9.30 the fleets lost sight of each other in the fog 
and darkness, without any decisive result from the day's 
action, except that four of the enemy's ships had been 
burnt by fire-ships. 

Admiral Russel gives the following account of the 
ensuing night : — 

t€ I sent to all the ships that I could think were near 
me, to chase to the westward all night ; telling them that 
I designed to follow the enemy to Brest. Sometimes we- 
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could see a French ship, two or three standing away 
with all the sail they could make to the westward. About 
eight I heard firing to the westward, which lasted about 
half an hour, it being some of our blue fallen in with 
some of the enemy in the fog. It was foggy and very 
little wind all night. 

" Friday, 20th, it was so thick in the morning that I 
could see none of the enemy's ships, and very few of our 
own. About eight it began to clear up -, the Dutch, who 
were to the southward of me, made the signal of seeing 
the enemy 5 and as it cleared I saw about thirty-two 
or thirty-three sail, distant from us about two or three 
leagues, the wind at E.N.E., and they bearing from us 
W.S.W., our fleet chasing with all the sail they could 
make." 

Admiral Russel had taken in the signal for sailing in 
line of battle, in order that each ship might make the best 
of her way after the enemy. 

He continues: — "The French plied to the westward 
with all the sail they could, and we after them. About 
four, the tide of ebb being done, the French anchored, as 
also we, in forty-three fathom water, Cape Barfleur bearing 
S. and by W. About ten in the evening we weighed 
with the tide of ebb, the wind at S.W., and plied to the 
westward." 

Towards midnight the fore-topmast of the admiral's 
ship, which had received several shots in the engagement 
with De Tourville, came by the board, and he was re- 
tarded by this loss in his eager pursuit of the enemy. The 
fleet, however, continued the chase till near Cape La 
Hogue, when they anchored. During the last engage- 
ment, of about half an hour's duration, Admiral Carter had 
/alien. 
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On the 22nd, about seven in the morning, part of the" 
French fleet was perceived near the Race of Alderney, 
Admiral Russel and the ships near him slipped their cable* 
and chased them. 

Sir Ralph Delaval, however, had observed the Frenclf 
quit the Race of Alderney and make for Cherbourg. He" 
pursued them and stood in for that port, where he found 
three French ships of three-decks, close to the shore and 
within rocks which rendered it unsafe for him to attempt 
to follow them. He took to his boats and sounded within* 
gunshot of them, under a heavy fire. Then he went on 
board the St. Albans, where, " for the encouragement of 
the seamen," he hoisted his flag, and attended by the Ruhf 
and two fire-ships, he stood in with them, leaving the 
great ships outside, "as drawing too much water/* But 
the withering fire of the French and the shoal water pre- 
vented Sir Ralph from achieving their destruction himself; 
He was compelled to withdraw, anchored out of shot, 
and held a council of his captains, when it was resolved to* 
attack the enemy in'the morning with the third and fourth-- 
rates and some fire-ships. This attempt was made. 

"But after having drawn them into four fathoms and a 
half of water," says Sir Ralph, in a letter written the same* 
day to the Earl of Nottingham, " I found we could not da 
our business, the water being shoal $ upon which I ordered 
three fire-ships to prepare themselves to attempt the burn- 
ing of them" (i.e., of the enemy) 3 "going myself with 
all the barges and tenders to take them up, if by the* 
enemy's shot they should miscarry. Indeed I may say, 
and I hope without vanity, the service was warm.'' 
These little fire-ships, and the boats with them, which 
went on a duty impossible for the third and fourth-rate 

Q 
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ships of war to perform, on account of its being shoal 
water, had to bear the fire of all three of the large French 
first-rates, as they approached them, as well as that of the 
fort. Well may Sir . Ralph Delaval say the service was 
""warm!" "Yet," he adds, "God be praised, it was so 
•effectually performed, that, notwithstanding all their shot, 
both from their ships and a fort, two of our fire-ships had 
.good success by burning two of them." The other fire- 
ship was set on fire by the enemy's shot, when just going 
-Qn board the enemy. " Indeed, so brave was the attempt, 
that I think," says Sir Ralph, "they can scarcely be suffi- 
ciently rewarded, and I doubt not their Majesties will do 
t^em right" The names of the gallant officers who com- 
manded the fire-ships were, Captain Heath, Captain 
Greenway, and Captain Fowlis, who (again quoting his 
admiral) was " set on fire by the enemy, yet deserved as 
well as the others." 

There is something very delightful and touching in the 
letter of this fine old Tory admiral. It is modest, simple, 
'devout, and full of anxiety for the reward of* his gallant 
^comrades. 

"My lord," he says, in conclusion, "I hope you will 

-excuse me if I presume to pray you will use your interest 

with the Queen that a reward may be given to the three 

captains of the fire-ships and several of the others $ for 

greater zeal and bravery I never saw." 

One of the destroyed ships was De Tourville's Soleil 
.Royal — the others, the Admirable and the Conquerant, of 
. eighty guns. The Soleil Royal had run on shore, having lost 
*her masts. As soon as she ceased replying to the English 
»fire, Sir Ralph went on board, removed all her crew and 
wounded — the officers had left her — and then with great 
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difficulty, and at fearful peril, Captain Heath burnt her 
under the fire of the fort. This action is one of those in- 
stances of daring gallantry which lend a grace to this 
otherwise rather formally contested battle. 

At noon on the 23rd Sir George Rooke pursued 
eighteen French ships of the line into La Hogue, attacked 
them in his boats, and destroyed them, together with a 
great number of transports laden with ammunition. 
This achievement, also, took place under an incessant fire 
from the enemy. 

The rest of the fleet were pursued by Sir John Ashby 
and the Dutch, but they escaped through the Race of 
Alderney, by a passage so difficult and dangerous, that the 
English, without the most imminent hazard, could not have 
followed them. 

Sixteen French ships were burnt in this memorable 
battle, and the navy of France was most severely injured. 

Louis XIV. was greatly mortified at the result of the 
action, and King James (though he could not resist .an 
exulting exclamation as to the dauntless gallantry of " his 
brave tars," whom he had personally commanded as Duke 
of York), saw in this defeat the end of his hopes of regain- 
ing the lost English crown. 
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SIR GEORGE ROOKE. 

1702. 

N the 3rd of October, 1702, the united fleets of 
England and Holland were tempest-tossed off 
Cadiz, a name familiar to the readers of naval 
history from the days of Essex to those of Nel- 
son. Amidst the captains of that brave armament the 
heart of one beat with extraordinary anxiety as he scanned 
the raging billows, and knew that no boat could live in 
them, and that although he was sailing in company with 
his admiral, he had 110 means of communicating to him the 
tidings which had brought him in hot haste from Lagos 
Bay. 

Captain Thomas Hardy — a name also of good omen — 
had learned, when putting into Lagos for water, that under 
convoy of the French squadron the rich galleons of Spain 
had arrived from the West Indies at Vigo, and were now 
lying in that harbour. With all speed he had hastened to 
communicate the tidings to Sir George Rooke, who, in 
the Royal Sovereign, had led the allied fleets of England 
and Holland against Cadiz. And now the Pembroke had 
reached the fleet, but he could not get to the admiral to tell 
the great news of the prizes almost within their grasp. 
We may imagine the suspense of waiting thus for three 
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days 3 at length, however, the wind lulled, and Hardy was 
able to communicate his tidings to Sir George. They 
were joyfully heard. The admiral at once called a coun- 
cil of war, in which it was determined to attack the foes 
in port immediately, an enterprise of no small difficulty 
and danger, for the passage into the harbour of Vigo was 
exceedingly narrow, and both sides of it were defended by 
batteries. A strong boom, composed of ships' yards and 
topmasts fastened together with three-inch rope, and 
moored by hawsers and cables, lay across the entrance to 
the harbour, and at either end of it were moored with 
chains two French seventy-four gun ships — the EspArance 
and the Bourbon. 

Within the boom lay five large French ships of from sixty 
.to seventy guns, with their broadsides bearing upon the 
mouth of the harbour, besides sixteen smaller ships — 
the Spanish fleet — and seventeen galleons. As the whole 
English fleet could not act at once, it was decided that only 
fifteen English and ten Dutch men-of-war (with the fire- 
' ships) should undertake this adventure. The frigates and 
bomb-vessels were to follow, and the larger ships were to 
proceed into the harbour afterwards if they were required. 
The admirals went on board their respective flag-ships. 
Vice- Admiral Hopson — our readers will remember how 
he took his first flag — led the van, followed by the Dutch 
Vice-Admiral Vandergoes. Rear-Admiral Stafford Fair- 
borne, Sir George Rooke, and the Dutch Admiral Callem- 
berg, with Baron Wassenaer, commanded the centre 5 
Rear-Admiral John Graydon and Vice- Admiral Pieterson, 
a Dutch Vice-Admiral, brought up the rear with the 
mortar vessels and fire-ships. 

On the morning of 12th October they got under way, 
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and made sail for the harbour, but the Torbay, Vice- 
Admiral Hopson, had scarcely reached within gunshot of 
the batteries before the wind fell, and he was obliged to 
anchor almost in sight of his enemies. 

How the sailors, we suspect, must have whistled for a 
wind that morning ! By-and-by it came (as most things 
do if we wait patiently for them), and Hopson at once cut 
his cable, and crowding every sail he possessed on the ship, 
bore right down on the great boom. Was it possible that 
she would break it ! Hurrah ! she has ; her great speed 
has given her the power, and now she lies immediately 
between two foes, the Bourbon and the Esperance. And 
then begins the din of conflicting broadsides bravely ex- 
changed between the gallant foes. 

For some time the brave Hopson fought alone, for the 
wind came and went— one minute a hard squall, the next 
dying suddenly away. But seizing every chance with 
equal perseverance and patience, his comrades at length 
followed him. Admiral Vandergoes soon came to his aid, 
and the Bourbon was captured. Hopson meantime had 
been in great danger $ but " the boy is father of the man 5"^ 
the lad who won the enemy's flag from the yard-arm, was 
not likely to be defeated when his own flag as admiral 
floated over his heacU He fought, as Nelson did in after- 
days, and held his own against all foes. God's good 
Providence was with him, and delivered him from a danger 
no valour could cope with. The Torbay had already suf- 
fered severely. Her fore-topmast was shot away, and she 
had lost one hundred and fifteen men killed and wounded, 
besides many drowned, when a great fire-ship came against 
her. 

She caught fire of course; her fore-yard and fore- 
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sail were destroyed ; her larboard shrouds b\irnt down to- 
the dead-eyes, and she must have been wholly destroyed, 
but happily the French merchant vessel, which had been, 
converted into this fire-ship in the hurry of battle, had a 
large cargo of snuff on board, that had not been removed. 
When the fire reached the snuff it deadened the force of 
the flames, and gradually the fire went out. Nevertheless* 
so much injury had been done to the Torbay, that Ad- 
miral Hopson was obliged to shift his flag into the 
Monmouth. 

Whilst the Torbay fought her way against such fearful 
odds, the other ships had entered the harbour, and a hot 
encounter took place between the contending fleets. The- 
batteries had been silenced, for troops had been landed 
under the Duke of Ormond and Lord Shannon to take 
them, and had been successful. Mons. Lozel, the French* 
governor, had ordered the gates to be thrown open for the 
purpose of forcing his way through Lord Shannon's troops, 
and the English grenadiers seizing the opportunity, rushed 
in, and made the garrison prisoners.. 

The French admiral, therefore, saw St. George's flag 
floating from the batteries at the same time that the ships, 
of the enemy entered the harbour. He knew that all was- 
lost, and very soon afterwards gave orders that his own. 
ship should be set on fire, as well as the remaining ships or 
his fleet. 

Several vessels obeyed him, but far more fell into the 
hands of the enemy. 

The English took in all four ships ; the Dutch six 5 they 
destroyed seven ; the loss to the French was seventeen 
ships. Three Spanish men-of-war of one hundred and 
seventy-eight guns were destroyed 5 four galleons were 
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taken by the English, five by the Dutch $ four were de- 
stroyed. These galleons had on board, when they arrived, 
20,000,000 of pieces of eight, 14,000,000 of which had 
teen landed whilst the gale sealed Captain Hardy's lips. 
Two millions of silver and five of goods fell to the victors. 
The rest were sunk or destroyed. 

The blow to both France and Spain was severe. 

The loss to England little, if we except the loss of the 
poor fellows who fell in the Torbay. 

The Kent had her foremast damaged ; her boatswain 
ivounded. The Association lost two men only, and had a 
few wounded. 

On the T6th of October Sir Cloudesly Shovel, who had 
(been appointed to a small squadron in order to endeavour 
to capture these very galleons, arrived, and was left by Sir 
(xeorge Rooke to bring away the prizes. 

In the course of a week this clever seaman had put the 
French men-of-war into the best condition possible $ had 
{brought off sixty guns from the forts and batteries, and 
taken fifty brass guns from the ships that had run on shore. 
On the 24th of October he burned the ships which he 
£Ould not carry off. 

Sir George Rooke had in the meantime sailed for Eng- 
land, and arrived in the Downs on the 7th of November. 
JEie received the thanks of the nation shortly afterwards for 
his great and important victory $ and though he was shame- 
fully treated by the Whig Government of his day, he has 
left behind him a name which will live as long as that of 
the British Navy. 

Vice- Admiral Hopson, on his arrival in England, was 
presented to the Queen, who knighted him, and gave him 
£ pension of five hundred pounds a year, with a remainder 
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of three hundred pounds per annum to his wife should she 
survive him. 

You will see by this story how much, courage and an 
earnest endeavour to do one's duty at all risks may effect, 
even for the poorest boy that can call England his 
country. 
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1708. 

N the reign of Louis XIV. of France, the 
Protestants, or Huguenots, amongst his sub- 
jects were very cruelly persecuted. 

The Edict of Nantes, which had been made 
in their favour, was revoked, and every kind of cruelty — 
even death itself — was inflicted on these poor people by 
the agents of the Roman Catholic sovereign if they re- 
fused to abjure their religion. They were, however, 
mostly " faithful to death,*' and even to worse than death 
— for such was the punishment of being sent]to the galleys - 7 
to which they were condemned for life — if life was spared 
to them. 

A French galley was a vessel of about one hundred 
and fifty feet long, and forjy wide, armed with five guns 
of from eighteen to thirty-six pounds each. On either 
side of the deck were twenty-five thwarts or benches, to 
each of which belonged a massive oar of great length, 
pulled by six convicts who were chained to their seat by 
the left leg. These men, three hundred in number, 
were all naked to their waist. We say men, alas ! many 
of them were mere boys ! Among them, at the time of 
my story, was a lad still in his teens, by name, Jean 
Marteilhe, who, for his great constancy in refusing all 
temptations to abjure his faith, had been doomed to this. 
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long and terrible martyrdom, worse (as we have said) 
than death itself. For very cruelly were the galley-slaves 
treated. 

There were fifty free sailors on board each of these 
galleys, who managed the sails, steered, &c. 5 a hundred 
grenadiers, and a great number of officers 5 and also there 
was an officer on board called a Comite, who had under 
him two Sous-Comites. These men, each armed with a 
cow-hide, were the overseers of the slaves, whom they at 
times beat cruelly to make them pull faster, striking them 
over their bare shoulders till the blood flowed, and they 
were covered with bruises. For any real offence the slave 
suffered the punishment of the bastinado, inflicted by one 
of the Turks who formed part of the number of the slaves 
themselves. This punishment was perfectly agonizing,, 
and if the slave fainted under it, he was revived by having 
salt and vinegar rubbed into his wounds. Occasionally 
these floggings ended in death, but no one was called to- 
account for killing a galley-slave. 

The slaves were miserably fed ; they were chained to- 
their . seat, under which was their only bed-place. They 
were, of course, unable to be personally clean $ they had 
no comfort, no shelter, no rest: indeed, the fate of a 
galley-slave has passed into a proverb. This is, however,, 
no place to relate their sufferings. I mention them 
only that you may read with greater interest the story 
I am about to tell you of an act of English heroism 
recorded by one of them — the Jean Marteilhe, who- 
voluntarily doomed himself to such a fate rather than 
renounce his faith. The galley in which he was a slave 
lay at Dunkirk, and was commanded by the Chevalier 
de Langeron. Early in the summer of 1708 a traitor 
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named Captain Smith, a concealed Papist and Jaco- 
bite, had managed to carry off a ship belonging to 
Queen Anne, and to sell her to the Swedes. He then 
proceeded to Paris, and offered his services to Louis XIV. 
against England. The king accepted them, and appointed 
him to De Langeron's galley. At this wretch's instiga- 
tion a descent on the English coast was planned, the 
traitor offering to guide them to burn down the town of 
Harwich at the mouth of the Thames. Galleys, being 
lightly built and low in the water, were not suited for 
general warfare, but they were especially useful for coast- 
ing service, such as the traitor had proposed; therefore, 
De Langeron received orders from the French king to 
proceed, under Smith's directions, with six galleys (him- 
self being commodore) to Harwich. 

And now we will let our young Huguenot bear his 
simple and touching testimony to the reception the galleys 
met when they approached the coast of England. 

"We arrived," he says, "at the mouth of the Thames, 
without using our oars, at about five in the evening. But 
Smith, thinking that we were too early, and that we 
might be discovered if we went too near the shore, 
ordered us to stand off till nightfall, and make our descent 
when it was dark. 

" We had not been lying-to for more than half an hour 
when the sailor at the mast-head cried out, ' A fleet to 
the north, steering west, thirty-six sail, merchant built, 
convoyed by a frigate of about thirty guns.' " 

It was, in fact, a fleet of merchantmen which had 
left the Texel, and were making for the mouth of the 
Thames. 

The French commodore instantly called a council of 
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war, in which it was resolved that the galleys should 
endeavour tQ make themselves masters of so rich a booty, 
and leave the burning of Harwich for another opportunity. 
Y^aptain Smith protested against this bold resolution. 
K$. declared that the king's orders ought to be obeyed 
first, and that it would be wiser to steer to the south, and 
get out of sight of the frigate. But his representations fell 
on ears deaf to them ; the French officers, doubtless, dis- 
trusted and despised the traitor. Orders were given that 
four of the galleys were to attack and take as many as 
they could of the merchant ships, which were unarmed 
and defenceless, while the galleys were filled with troops, 
as well as with seamen and slaves. Meantime two 
galleys — those of De Langeron and the Chevalier de 
Mauvilliers — were to attack the frigate which convoyed 
the merchantmen. 

Our young readers are, we suppose, aware that to 
convoy a fleet of merchant ships is to protect them, and 
cover them during a time of war from all hostile attacks 
on their passage to their destined port, and being a 
trust, it is therefore a point of honour with the British 
naval officer to run any and every risk rather than suffer 
his convoy to be taken. It is a case, in short, of a 
nautical hen and chickens. The convoy, in turn, is 
bound to obey the man-of-war's signals to keep together. 

Well, to return to our story ; the " Little Captain " 
who commands the English frigate Nightingale, and has 
charge of this convoy, has by this time perceived that 
four great French galleys are taking a compass to surround 
the merchant vessels and cut off their entrance into the 
Thames, and that two more are about to assault his own 
ship. Instantly up run the signals to bid the convoy 
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crowd all sail for the Thames, while the Nightingale 
engages and delays the whole six galleys. For the captain 
never doubted — gallant little hero that he was— that he 
should be able to keep the six so well employed that the 
defenceless vessels would be able to make good their 
escape. 

And now he spread every sail to the breeze and bore 
down on the Frenchmen. Of the two galleys ordered to 
attack him, one had, however, by this time fallen a little 
behind the other — probably it was not so good a sailer. 

"Our commodore," says Marteilhe, "who seemed no 
way disturbed at the approach of the frigate, thought that 
our galley alone would be more than a match for the 
Englishman. The sequel will show that he was some- 
what deceived in his conclusion. 

" As we mutually approached each other we were soon 
within cannon-shot, and accordingly the galley discharged 
her broadside." 

The English might well have been alarmed by so 
formidable and hideous an opponent. The half-naked 
slaves, stimulated in their frightful labour by the strokes 
of the cow-hide, pulled the galley swiftly on, while the 
whole crew uttered the most frightful and deafening 
■outcries, " not less terrible than the Indian war-whoop," 
the slaves shaking their chains at the same time with a 
horrible clatter and a savage roar. 

"The frigate," says Marteilhe, "silent as death, ap- 
proached us without firing a gun, seeming steadily resolved 
to reserve all her terrors for a nearer engagement. Our 
commodore, nevertheless, mistook English resolution for 
cowardice. 

" What ! cried he, is the frigate weary of carrying 
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English colours ? Does she come to surrender without a 
blow ? The boast was premature. Still we approached 
each other, and were now within musket-shot. The 
galley incessantly poured in her broadside and small arms ; 
the frigate all the while preserving the most dreadful 
tranquillity that imagination can conceive. At last the 
Englishman seemed suddenly struck with a panic, and 
began to fly. Nothing raises the spirits like a flying 
enemy. Nothing was heard now but boasting among 
our officers. ' We could at one blast sink a man-of-war j 
ay, that we could, and with ease, too. If monsieur the 
Englishman does not strike in two minutes, down he goes 
— -down to the bottom !' . ... . All this time the 
frigate was silently preparing for the tragedy that was to 
ensue. Her flight was but pretended, with a view to 
entice us to board over her stem, which, as being the 
weakest point, galleys generally choose for the attack. 
Against it they endeavour to drive their beak, and then 
board the enemy, after having cleared his decks with 
their Ave pieces of cannon. 

" The commodore, in such a favourable conjuncture as 
he imagined this to be, ordered the galley to board, and 
bade the men at the helm bury her beak, if possible, in 
the frigate. All the sailors and soldiers stood ready with 
their sabres and battle-axes to execute his commands." 

But the Little Captain, by a sudden turn of the helm, 
avoided the beak of the enemy, and suddenly placed the 
frigate alongside the galley, shattering all the oars on 
the side next to her. 

"Thus," goes on Marteilhe, "instead of seeing the 
frigate sink in the dreadful encounter, as was expected, we 
had the mortification of beholding her fairly alongside of 
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us — a neighbourhood which struck us with terror. Now it 
was that the English captain's courage was conspicuous ; 
as he had foreseen what would happen, he was ready with 
his grappling-irons, and fixed us fast by his side. Hisartillery, 
charged with grape-shot, opened on us $ all on board the 
galley were as much exposed as if on a raft 5 not a gun 
was fired that did not make terrible execution 5 we were 
near enough to be scorched by thejlame." 

Our readers must remember that it is a chained galley- 
slave who speaks. 

" The English rigging was filled with sailors, who threw 
hand-grenades among us like hail, scattering wounds and 
death wherever they fell. Our crew no longer thought of 
attacking, they were even unable to defend themselves. 
The terror was so great, as well among the officers as the 
men, that they seemed incapable of resistance. Those who 
were neither killed or wounded lay flat and counterfeited 
death to find safety. The enemy, perceiving our alarm, 
threw in forty or fifty men, who, cutlass in hand, hewed 
down all who ventured to oppose them ; sparing, however, 
the slaves who made no resistance. After fighting on 
board the galley for some time, they were, however, driven 
back by our still surviving numbers, but continued to pour 
a terrible fire in on us." 

Chevalier de Langeron was now compelled to summon 
the other galleys to his aid by waving a flag of distress 5 he 
was the only man who had courage to stand up to do so. 
De Mauvilliers' galley shortly arrived, and the other four 
galleys (which had nearly succeeded in their design of 
cutting off and taking the merchant vessels), perceiving 
how great was the danger of their consorts, quitted their 
intended prey and rowed swiftly to their aid. In half an 
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hour the whole six had encompassed the English frigate* 
'This was actually the very point at which the Little 
'^Captain had all along aimed ! Now the convoy was safe* 
: "-He- could not hope to preserve his frigate, but he did his* 
**best in self-defence. During that awful silence which had 
sO: vividly struck the imagination of the young galley-slave, 
the shot of the galley had told fatally on the frigate? 
many on board were wounded or slain, and so few men* 
were now on her deck that the Chevalier de Langeron 
perceived he might safely board her. Twenty-five grena- 
diers, therefore, were ordered from each galley on this* 
service. They gained the English deck unopposed, but had 
scarcely crowded on it when they were " saluted a VAnglaise.' * 
"The officers of the frigate," to return to our author, 
"were entrenched in the forecastle, and fired upon the 
T grenadiers incessantly. The rest of the crew also did 
r what execution they could through the gratings, and at 
last cleared the ship of the enemy. 

" Another detachment made a second and equally vain 
attempt. It was at last thought advisable to break open 
the English deck with hatchets, &c, and make the crew 
prisoners of war. This was effected, though with ex- 
treme difficulty, and in spite of their firing, which killed 
several of their assailants, the frigate's crew were at last 
compelled to surrender." 

Nevertheless, the fight was not yet over. The officers* 
kept up a brisk fire from the forecastle, and when they at 
last yielded to the overwhelming numbers of their foes, 
the captain remained still unconquered, and from his cabin 
under the poop kept up a galling fire on the foe. 

" He took refuge," says Marteilhe, " in the cabin, where 
he fired upon us with the utmost obstinacy, vowing that 

H 
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he would spill the last drop of his blood before he would 
«ee the inside of a French prison. The rest of the English 
officers, who had by this time been brought on board our 
galley, described their captain as a man perfectly foolhardy, 
and capable of blowing the frigate into the air rather than 
strike. They painted his resolution so vividly that even 
the conquerors trembled 5 for everybody now expected to 
«ee the frigate blow up, while they themselves must share 
the danger of so terrible a neighbourhood. 

"The way to the powder-magazine led through the 
•cabin, of which the English captain was still master, and 
"were the frigate blown up it must have been attended 
'with fatal effects to the six galleys. 

" In this extremity the French commander resolved to 
-summon the captain in the most gentle terms, and to 
'promise him the kindest treatment upon surrendering. He 
only answered by firing as fast as he could ! At length a 
sergeant and twelve grenadiers were ordered, with fixed 
bayonets, to break open his door, and kill him if he refused 
to surrender. The sergeant at the head of this detach- 
ment would soon have burst open the cabin door, but the 
captain, who expected this, with his loaded pistol shot him 
through the head. The grenadiers, apprehensive of the 
-same fate, betook themselves to flight 5 nor was it in the 
power of any of the officers to prevail on them once more 
to renew the engagement, though seemingly so unequal. 
They alleged as excuse that they could only advance 
against the door one abreast, and that the captain, whom 
they could not touch, would kill them one after the other. 

" Again recourse was had to gentle methods, and en- 
treaty was used, which at last had the desired effect.'* 

Or seemed to have ! The cause of this obstinacy in a 
hopeless cause was that the Little Captain was endeavour- 
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ing to hinder the galleys from leaving the frigate to pursue 
the merchantmen. He never intended to blow up his 
own frigate or his foes. As soon as he perceived from his 
cabin window that the fleet had entered the Thames 
safely he began to listen to reason 5 yet still, to prolong the 
time as much as possible, he pretended another obstacle to 
his surrendering. He alleged that it was beneath him to 
deliver his sword to any one but the commodore, and de- 
sired him to come down and receive it, adding, that " brave 
men should only be the prisoners of each other.' ' Accord - 
ingly a truce was agreed on till his demand should be 
reported to the commodore, who sent back word by his 
second lieutenant that a commander should never quit his 
ship or his post. At last the captain gave up his sword 
without further parley, like a true Englishman, despising 
ceremony when ceremony could be no longer useful. 

" He was now brought before our commodore, who 
could not help testifying some surprise at the minute per- 
sonage who had made such a mighty uproar. 

" He was humpbacked, pale-faced, and as deformed in 
person as he was beautiful in mind. Our commodore 
complimented him on his bravery, adding that his pre- 
sent captivity was but the fortune of war 5 that the loss of 
his ship had ensured the safety of the fleet entrusted to 
his care, and that he should have no reason to regret being 
.a prisoner, since by the treatment he should receive, his 
bondage would be merely nominal. 

" I feel no regret," replied the Little Captain 5 " my duty 
called me to defend my charge, though at the risk of 
losing my life and my ship. I had resolved to sacrifice 
both for the preservation of the vessels under my con- 
voy as soon as I came in sightof you. There is a little ammu- 
nition left in the frigate which I had not time or opportunity 
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to discharge, but there is nothing else in her of value. As 
for myself, if you treat me as a man of honour, I or some 
of my countrymen may some day return your courtesy." 

De Langeron, delighted with the Englishman's gallantry, 
instantly returned his sword, saying, " Take back, Mon- 
sieur, a weapon no man better deserves to wear. Forget that 
you are my prisoner, and consider me your friend.'* 

" We took possession of our prize," continues Mar- 
teilhe, " it was called the Nightingale ; the name of the 
brave little fellow who commanded her I have forgotten." 

Let us remember him as the " Little Captain," who 
sacrificed himself to his duty as an English sailor always 
does, if he is worthy of wearing the " true blue" jacket. 

Young Marteilhe was terribly wounded in this action, 
but he recovered. Galley-slaves wounded in battle were 
always set free as a reward, but this favour was not ex- 
tended to those who were Huguenots, not criminals. 

So Marteilhe returned to the galleys, where he con- 
tinued, till Queen Anne interceding with the French 
Court for the Protestant slaves, succeeded in obtaining the 
release of one hundred and thirty-six of them, of which 
number Marteilhe was one. 

He wrote his memoir, from which this story of the 
Little Captain is extracted, after his release ; he lived to the 
great age of ninety-three, and left a daughter who was 
married to an English naval officer, Vice-Admiral Douglas. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the family did not learn 
and record the name of the brave little captain. 

See Naval Chronicle (a Frenchman's account of the 
gallant behaviour of an Englishman in a memorable sea 
fight), vol. ii. p. 431. 
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April 12, 1782. 

E were fighting the French in the West Indies 
in the year 1781 ; when Sir Samuel Hood, 
who lay with twenty ships in Carlisle Bay, 
Barbadoes, learned that the French naval 
commander, the gallant Count de Grasse, had succeeded in 
landing eight thousand men on the island of St. Christo- 
pher's (under the command of the Marquis de Bouill6e), 
and that the small garrison there, consisting of only six 
hundred men (under General Fraser), had retired to Brim- 
stone Hill, where they remained on the defensive. 

The generous British sailor could not endure the thought 
of the island being lost without an effort on his part to save it. 
It is true he had but twenty ships with him, and De Grasse 
had thirty-three at anchor in Basseterre Road ; but what 
were thirteen ships more or less to British seamen ? The 
admiral determined to strike a bold stroke at once 5 to 
attack the enemy immediately, and engage him at anchor. 
So he sailed with all speed to Antigua, where he took on 
board General Prescott and the few troops that could be 
spared, to reinforce the garrison of St. Christopher's, and 
proceeded the same evening to Basseterre Road. 

But his original design was frustrated by an accident— 
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one of his ships, the Alfred, unluckily ran on board one of 
her companions called the Nymphe, and received such 
serious injuries by the collision, that the fleet was obliged 
to lie-to for a day to repair her damages. This delay 
defeated the English admiral's plan. At daylight the next 
morning he beheld the French fleet in full sail, formed in 
a line ahead of him. For on the previous evening 
Count de Grasse, believing the anchorage in Basseterre 
Road untenable in case of attack, had put to sea, desirous 
that his ships might have full room to act, and thus secure 
the advantage of their superior numbers. 

The ready wit and resource of Hood, however, saw in this. 
apparently disappointing change only a better opportunity 
for effecting his purpose. He resolved instantly to seize the 
anchorage vacated by his adversary. It was a grand game 
of " Puss catch corner," played amid the roar of cannon and 
the booming of the waves. u At daylight," says the admi- 
ral, in his modest report of this bold feat of arms — " at day- 
light we plainly discerned thirty-three sail of the enemy's 
ships, twenty-nine of which, of two decks, formed a line 
ahead. I made every appearance of an attack" — i.e., he 
formed in compact line — "which drew the Count de 
Grasse a little from the shore, and as I thought I had a 
fair prospect of gaining the anchorage he had left, and 
well knowing it was the only means I had of saving the 
island, if it was to be saved, I pushed for it, and succeeded 
by having my rear and part of my centre engaged." Thus 
modestly does our hero speak of the sharp action by which 
the anchorage was won. For the Count de Grasse, im- 
pelled by mortification at the ruse de guerre thus ably 
played off on him, and also by apprehension, on account 
of the serious disadvantage of being cut off from commu- 
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nication with the troops on the island, fell with great fury 
on Commodore Affleck, who commanded the rear divi- 
sion, in hopes of cutting him off from the fleet. But the gal- 
lant Englishman, seconded by the ships of his brave com- 
rades, Lord Robert Manners and Captain Cornwallis^ 
kept up such an unceasing fire that these three champion*, 
alone covered all the rest of the rear, and enabled them to* 
take their stations with very little comparative injury,. 
The Prudejit, having had her wheel shot to pieces by the- 
first broadside, suffered the most. 

After a short but severe conflict the exasperated French* 
were obliged to stand off, with many of their ships consi- 
derably damaged. But their spirit was fully roused, andi 
they were ready next day to renew the engagement. At. 
eight o'clock the following morning, therefore, the British, 
line was attacked from van to rear at once by the whole* 
force of the enemy in the very position which De Grasse- 
had quitted, believing it to be untenable. Fixed to their 
anchorage the English ships fought gallantly for two hours j; 
and so admirably were they disposed in position, that with* 
every advantage of superiority of numbers and choice of 
attack on the side of the enemy, the French could make- 
no impression on them, and were obliged for the seconds 
time to stand out to sea. 

But De Grasse renewed the action with fresh spirit in* 
tl e afternoon, attacking warmly the centre and rear 
divisions of our fleet. He was again repuLsed with con- 
siderable loss, and was obliged to stand out to sea a third 
time. His ship, the Ville de Paris, was upon the heel 
all the next day, covering her shot-holes ; and Sir Samuel 
learned afterwards that his enemy had sent a thousand 
wounded men on shore at St. Eustatius. 
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The loss of the English altogether was seventy-two killed 
and two hundred and forty-four wounded. 

For twelve days the British fleet lay at this perilous 
anchorage, threatened by their powerful and gallant foe'. 
But on shore matters did not go on so well, and the 
surrender of the English garrison on Brimstone Hill, and 
the consequent capitulation of the island, rendered it 
imprudent for Admiral Hood to hold the anchorage of 
Basseterre longer. 

It was all-important that he should preserve his squadron 
whole, to join that of Sir George Rodney, which was 
daily expected from England, and his best policy now 
was to leave the position he had so gallantly defended. 

Therefore, at sunset on the 13 th of February, 1782, 
the day of the capitulation of St. Christopher's, he made 
the signal for all his captains to come on board. He was 
obeyed at once, and gave them the following orders. 

" You must set your watches precisely by my chro- 
nometer, that our time may be exactly the same, and at 
ten o'clock have your axes ready to strike the first blow 
on the cables of your respective ships." 

The order was punctually obeyed. The night, happily, 
proved dark, and though the twinkling lights of the 
French fleet were distinctly visible to the English (their 
ships not being quite five miles distant), the cables were 
cut, and our gallant ships of England sailed calmly into 
the open sea, unseen and unmolested by the foe. 

On the 19th of February Sir Samuel anchored his 
daring squadron after sunset in St. John's Road, Antigua ; 
and getting on board a supply of flour and yams, sailed 
on the 22nd to join the commander-in-chief at Bar- 
badoes. 
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A few days afterwards their united squadrons were rein- 
forced by three ships of the line from England. 

The British fleet now amounted to thirty-six ships of 
the line, the French to thirty-four ; but by a comparative 
estimate of the weight of metal and number of men, the 
balance was considerably in favour of our enemies. The 
van of our fleet was commanded by Sir Samuel Hood, 
the centre by Sir George Rodney, the rear by Rear- 
Admiral Drake. 

On the 8th of April the French fleet, with a great 
convoy of merchant vessels, left Port Royal Harbour. 
But their movements were so closely watched and care- 
fully communicated by the English frigates on the look- 
out, that the same day at noon our fleet was clear off 
Gros Islet Bay, and pursuing them under a press of sail. 
In the evening Rodney's squadron came in sight of them 
under Dominica. 

On the morning of the 9th of April, 1782, soon after 
live o'clock, the signal was made to prepare for action 5 to 
form the line at two cables' lengths asunder, and for the 
ships to file and stand on. 

For some time the British fleet lay becalmed ; but the 
moment the long wished-for (and doubtless whistled for) 
breeze reached the van, Sir Samuel Hood (whose division 
led the fleet) having got the sea breeze E.S.E., was 
enabled to stretch to the northward on the starboard tack 
in chase. 

But the centre and rear of the British fleet were still 
becalmed, or only feeling a light air from the northward. 
The Count de Grasse beheld with joy the isolated 
position of his recently successful foe, and at half-past 
nine in the morning bore down on the British van, which 
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consisted of only eight ships, the French being fifteen in 
number. Sir George Rodney was then foar miles astern 
of the gallant Hood; Drake twelve miles astern. The 
admiral thus isolated, hove-to, for the centre and rear to 
close, uniting his ships in a close and well-formed body — 
in line — and awaited the foe. 

The action began by the French bearing down on the 
five leading ships, and receiving as they advanced the well- 
directed and tremendous fire of the British. At length the 
fleets had nearly closed, and for two hours De Grasse's ships 
" ranged thundering along the English van/* It is said that 
the Barfteur, Sir Samuel Hood's flag-ship, had at one time 
" seven/ * and during the whole action three ships fighting 
her at the same time. 

But so ably was the British van fought that at eleven,, 
when the sea breeze had reached the English centre, the 
French admiral tacked, stood in shore to rejoin his rear, 
and relinquished the action* 

The principal loss sustained by Sir Samuel Hood in 
this sharp conflict, was the death of the gallant Captain 
Bayne, of the Alfred, which was next astern of the leading, 
ship. 

But the French had suffered severely in that unequal 
contest with the gallant English van. Two of their ships 
were so seriously disabled that they were obliged to quit the 
fleet, and put into Guadaloupe ; thus reducing the French 
force to thirty-two ships of the line. 

The van of our own fleet was so much injured that it 
had to lay-to during the night to repair damages. 

On the morning of the ioth of April, Rodney continued 
to turn to windward under an easy sail ; the enemy's fleet 
doing the same. The admiral wished to force them be- 
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tween the "Saints" and the bland of Dominica, but 
found it impossible in the (then) position of the fleets. 

On the nth the wind increased to a fresh and steady 
gale, and the anxious British tars perceived that the enemy 
gained considerably to the windward. The signal was 
hoisted for a general chase, which continued all day ; but 
the superior sailing of the French ships rendered it of no 
avail. Nothing but a change of wind appeared likely 
to enable the British to force an action. Towards sunset 
one of De Grasse's ships, with her bowsprit and foremast 
prostrate over the forecastle, was seen square under the 
Formidable s lee, and to draw the French admiral further 
to leeward, the Valiant and Monarch were sent in chase of 
his disabled ship. The high-spirited De Grasse at once 
hastened to her rescue with his whole fleet, while Rear- 
Admiral Drake pushed on to secure the weather-gauge, 
his rear division having been transposed to the van on 
account of the injuries which Sir Samuel's division had 
sustained on the 9th instant. 

On the 1 2th of April, at break of day, the enemy's 
fleet was discovered broad upon the lee bow of Sir George 
Rodney's ship, the Formidable, the wind being at E.S.E.,and 
the heads of the English fleet to the northward. 

Sir George, who had eagerly watched for this oppor- 
tunity, made the signal for form of sailing, and stood to 
the south till two in the morning, when he had gained 
the weather-gauge of the enemy. Rodney now perceived 
that the hour of combat had arrived, and made the signal 
for forming in line of battle on the starboard tack. 
Rear- Admiral Drake, who led the van, stood firmly on 
in close impenetrable order, the English ships being drawn 
up at the distance of a cable's length from each other. 
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At forty minutes after seven in the morning the leading 
ships were fired upon by the enemy, and the Marlborough, 
who had reached the sixth or seventh of the French line 
before the foremost ship of the centre division had begun 
to engage, opened her fire on the centre and rear of the 
enemy, a few minutes before eight. At eight o'clock Sir 
George Rodney made the signal for " close action," and 
the van division at once commenced a well-directed, 
vigorous fire, gliding slowly and closely down along the 
enemy's line under his lee. As Rodney's own ship, the 
Formidable, advanced she was fired on by the eighth and 
ninth ships of De Grasse's line, but she did not return 
the fire, knowing that the distance was too great for it to 
be effective. 

" But," says Sir Charles Douglas, Captain of the For- 
midable that day, " he began with the next ship, and by 
giving some elevation to his guns, with good effect ; still 
standing on in a straight line with a full sail, and angling 
in upon the enemy in order to penetrate his line of battle." 

And here I must pause in my story of the great sea fight, 
to tell you an anecdote which has a singular bearing on 
that day's victory. I will give it in the words of him who 
witnessed it, Mr. Richard Cumberland : — 

"It happened to me," he says in his memoirs, "to be 
present sitting next to Admiral Rodney at table when the 
thought seemed first to occur to him of breaking the 
French line, by passing through it in the heat of action. 
It was at Lord George Germain's house at Stone] and after 
dinner, when having asked a number of questions about 
manoeuvring of columns, and the effect of charging with 
them on a line of infantry, he proceeded to arrange a 
parcel of cherry stones which he had collected from the 
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table, and forming them as two fleets, drawn up and 
opposed to each other, he at once arrested our attention 
«... by declaring he was determined so to pierce 
the enemy's line of battle (arranging his manoeuvre at the 
same time on the table, i.e., in cherry stones), if ever it 
was his fortune to bring them into action. . . . All 
seemed to regard it as a very perilous and doubtful experi- 
ment; but landsmen's doubts and difficulties made no 
impression on the admiral, who having seized the idea 
held it fast, and in his eager, animated way went on 
manoeuvring his cherry stones and throwing the enemy's 
representatives into such utter confusion that, already in 
possession of that victory in imagination which he lived 
to gain, he concluded his process by swearing that he 
would lay the French admiral's flag at his sovereign's 
feet : a promise which he actually pledged to his Majesty 
in his closet, and faithfully and gloriously performed. 

"That he carried this manoeuvre into operation and that 
the effect of it was successfully decisive, all the world knows. 
My friend, Sir Charles Douglas, Captain of the Fleet, con- 
fessed to me that he himself had been averse to the ex- 
periment, and in discussing it with the admiral had stated 
his objections 5 to these he got no other answer, but that 
' his counsel was not called for ; he (Sir George) required 
obedience only, he did not want advice. Sir Charles also 
told me, that whilst this project was in operation (the battle 
then raging), his own attention beingoccupied by the gallant 
defence made by the Glorieux against the ships that were 
pouring their fire into her, upon his crying out, ' Behold, 
Sir George, the Greeks and Trojans contending for the 
body of Patroclus,' the admiral, then pacing the deck in 
great agitation • • . peevishly exclaimed, ' D — the 
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Greeks and d — the Trojans, I have other things to think 
of.' But a few minutes afterwards, his supporting ship 
having led through the French line in gallant style, he 
turned with a smile of joy to Sir Charles Douglas, exclaim- 
ing, ' Now, my dear friend, I am at the service of your 
Greeks and Trojans, and the whole of Homers ' Iliad,' or 
as much of it as you please ; for the enemy is in confusion 
and our victory is secure.* " 

Aided by the terrific fire of her second, the Duke, the 
Formidable had achieved this all -important manoeuvre be- 
tween the second and third ship from the Ville de Paris. 

The immediate effect of breaking the line (to which Sir 
George probably alluded in his words to Captain Douglas), 
was the bringing together almost in contact with each 
other, four of the ships of the enemy which were nearest 
to the spot. 

" This unfortunate group," says Sir Charles, " composing 
now one large single object to fire at, was attacked by the 
Duke, the Namur, and the Formidable (wearing round on 
her heel) ; all at once several broadsides were poured in 
from each (English) ship $ not a shot missed ; the slaughter 
must have been dreadful." 

The Count de Grasse defended himself with the greatest 
gallantry, but he was now separated from all his ships, 
never to join them again. 

All day that terrible conflict had raged, and the tropical 
sky was resplendent with the hues of sunset when Sir 
Samuel Hood bore down upon his old antagonist the 
Ville de Paris, and poured in a final and most destructive 
broadside. The flag of France went down slowly — struck 
to the Barfleur at last ! and the gallant De Grasse yielded 
his sword to an adversary whose courage and skill had 
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already won his own warm and generous admiration. 
So bravely had the French flag-ship been defended, that 
at the close of the fight only three seamen remained on 
her deck not wounded. 

With the surrender of the French admiral this great 
battle closed, in complete victory for the English. 

. Four men-of-war, besides the admiral's ship, were taken, 
and one, the Diademe, was sunk by a single broadside 
from the Formidable, in which three tiers of guns were 
discharged so instantaneously that they made but one 
platoon report. . 

The letter in which Sir George Rodney announced 
this victory was equally modest and devout. 

"It has pleased God," he wrote, "out of His Divine 
Providence, to grant to his Majesty's arms a most com- 
plete victory over the fleet of his enemy, commanded by 
the Count de Grasse, who was himself captured with the 
Ville de Paris, and four other ships of the fleet, besides 
one sunk in action." 

The admiral then mentions the gallant conduct of his 
second in command, Sir Samuel Hood ; praises Rear- 
Admiral Drake, Commodore Affleck, and Sir Charles 
Douglas, his own captain, whose account of the battle we 
have followed. He declared that he wanted words to 
express his sense of the conduct of all the captains, officers, 
and men who had a share in the glorious victory of 
April 1 2th. 

For this action, Sir George Rodney was raised to the 
Peerage, and a pension of two thousand pounds per annum 
settled on himself and his heirs. 
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1794. 

HE youth and early manhood of Lord Howe 
were devoted to the service of his country on 
the sea. He was the idol of the seamen, who 
called him in their quaint affection " Black 
Dick," and looked up to him with much of the admira- 
tion, and quite as much of the affection that they after- 
wards manifested for Nelson. But the achievements of 
his youth and early manhood were destined to be sur- 
passed in his age, and at nearly seventy, when the " gentle- 
men of England who live at home at ease" are finding, in the 
words of Holy Writ, " the grasshopper a burden," the 
brave old admiral added the fairest rose to his chaplet — a 
June rose destined never to wither. 

On the commencement of the war with France, in 
1793, Lord Howe accepted the command of the western 
squadron, and was entrusted with powers seldom delegated 
to a commander-in-chief 5 his valour and prudence being 
well known to his countrymen. 

We must pause here for a moment, and before we tell 
the story of the great sea fight, speak a little of that slow, 
wise, and patient preparation which resulted in such great 
success. We shall see that half the victor}* was won by 
Lord Howe's preparations to win it. 

He made short cruises, so that his fleet was never 
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obliged to remain long in harbour to refit, and was thus 
constantly ready to meet the enemy. He entirely altered 
the signals then in use for others more simple and perfect, 
and by the system he adopted throughout the fleet, he 
prepared it by ceaseless care and strict discipline to secure a 
future victory. The great seaman, during this time of 
preparation, had to endure the blame of the ignorant and 
impatient public, and to close his ears to murmurs and 
suggestions which, if acted on, would have marred all his 
efforts. 

There is a pretty fable in our old friend " the Arabian 
Nights" of a mountain, the summit of which could never 
be reached, because "Voices" by threats, counsels, or 
allurements, forevercaused those who would have ascended 
it to look back — when they were instantly turned into black 
stones. A wise princess, who stopped her ears with cotton, 
at last achieved the feat of ascending it. The meaning of 
the allegory is clear. A truly brave and wise man must 
as carefully close his ears to the voices of common clamour 
if he would mount the Hill of Fame. 

At length the glorious moment of action which would 
crown his patience arrived. 

On the 19th of May, 1794, Lord Howe (then off 
Ushant) received tidings that the French fleet, under Admi- 
ral Villaret with the representative of the people, Jean 
Bon St. Andre on board the flag-ship La Montague, had 
left Brest. He hastened at once to meet the foe. 

A singularly minute account of the signals made by the 
admiral and of the incidents of the battle has been pre- 
served for us in observations made by Captain Sir John 
Duckworth of the Orion, It may not be uninteresting, 
even to landsmen, to give a short extract from this record j 
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and if amongst our young readers there are some who 
long to " keep the seas/' as Nelson did of yore, it may 
teach them how our admirals manoeuvred a fleet as well 
as fought it " in the brave days of old." 

Extracts from Sir John Duckworth's observations on 
the actions of May 28th, 29th, and June 1st, 1794 : — 

May 28. — At eight a.m., on the 28th of May, standing 
to the S.E. with wind S.S.W., a frigate nearly ahead of the 
admiral made the signal for a strange fleet (i.e., in sight to 
windward) ; a few minutes after the Bellerophon made the 
same signal, but could not distinguish the compass flag. At 
ten minutes past eight the admiral made the Bellerophon s* 
signal to reconnoitre the strange fleet in view — at twenty 
minutes " for seeing the enemy ;" at thirty minutes past 
"for the fleet to prepare for action/* About half-past 
nine the Bellerophon' s signal was made to shorten sail 5 at 
thirty-six minutes past ten for the whole fleet to wear, and 
come to the wind on the larboard tack; and at ten 
minutes past eleven that the ships* companies would have 
time to dine." 

This last order was one of first-rate importance in view 
of a long and stubborn contest, which began on the 28th, 
lingered through three days, and culminated on the 1st. 
At ten a.m. the French fleet of twenty-six sail of the line 
and Ave frigates, being then within nine or ten miles of 
the English, hauled to the wind on the larboard tack, and 

* The Editor of this little book can scarcely pass the name of this 
famous ship without telling the young reader, that when her father's cox- 
swain was asked by her, and certain midshipmen cousins, what was the 
name of the old ship that they were rowing past in Portsmouth Harbour, 
he replied — "She was named after a French admiral, and her name 
was the Bully-ruffian" This was the name our seamen always gave the 
Bellerophon, 
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lay-to. After a long delay, during which a three-decker 
passed along the line as if to speak to each ship, the 
French formed indifferently ahead. At 10.35 A * M - tne 
British fleet having, in obedience to the admiral's signals,, 
wore round in succession, came to on the same tack a* 
the French, and pressed to windward in two columns, 
having the weather division as a flying squadron. Then? 
followed the signal "for the ships' companies to dine' % 
already noticed. At one the French ships filled and 
made sail, and soon afterwards commenced tacking. At 
half-past the British flying squadron was ordered to haras* 
the enemy's rear 3 and as a little while afterwards the 
French appeared inclined to make off, Lord Howe- 
ordered a general chase, and then signalled for each ship* 
to engage the enemy as she came up with him. 

At 0*30 p.m. the Russel (which, with Admiral Pasley'gv 
ship the BeUerophon, the Marlborough, and Thunderer* 
formed the flying squadron) being nearly a mile to wind- 
ward of the other ships of her division, discharged a few 
shots at the enemy's sternmost ships as they were hauling; 
on the starboard tack. The fire was returned. 

At a little before three the Belleropkon tacked just as* 
the enemy's rear ship, a, two-decker, was right abeam- 
The whole British fleet also tacked in obedience to signal r 
except the Russel, Marlborough, Thunderer, and frigates 
who, for the purpose of getting into the wake of the 
French, now close hauled in line ahead on the starboard 
tack, stood on. The wind was fresh and squally from the 
southward. 

At a few minutes past five the brave French ship J&- 
volutionnaire, a three-decker, voluntarily exchanged places- 
with the rearmost two-decker, and lingered to engage the 
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coming foe. She soon met a worthy antagonist. The 
Bellerophon, though (from some defect in her trim) the 
slowest sailer of her division, had tacked so opportunely, 
that at six p.m. she got near enough to open her fire on the 
gallant French ship, and for upwards of an hour and a 
quarter this eighty-gun ship fought the Revolutionnaire of 
one hundred and ten guns unsupported. Then having 
had her main-cap upset and disabled by a shot, she was 
obliged to take in her main-topsail. In consequence of 
this, and of the wounded state of her mainmast, she made 
the signal of inability, and bore up. At twenty minutes 
past six the Marlborough, then on the Bellerophon s 
weather quarter, was ordered to engage the rear of the 
enemy who had just made sail. The Russel, Marlborough, 
and Thunderer had now backed their main-topsails, and 
opened a distant fire on the Revolutionnaire and the ship 
jaext ahead of her. The gallant French three-decker had 
Buffered much from the fire of the Bellerophon ; she had 
lost her mizen-mast, which had caught fire in the top, and 
which she had been obliged to cut away lest it should fall 
inboard. So she wore round on her heel, and put before 
the wind. But she was almost immediately intercepted, 
and engaged by the Leviathan, who, with the Audacious, 
had passed to windward of the crippled Bellerophon. 

At 7.30 the Queen Charlotte, Lord Howe's ship, made 
the signal to " assist ships engaged," specifying the Russel 
and Marlborough to do so. The Leviathan fought the 
Revolutionnaire until the Audacious came up, then she 
passed on and fired a broadside at the next ship of the 
French line. 

At eight, in obedience to the commander-in-chiefs 
jgnals, the Bellerophon, with the Leviathan, Russel, and 
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Marlborough left off the chase, and dropped down towards 
the main body of the fleet. 

The Audacious, meantime, on the Revolutionnaire's lee 
quarter, was pouring in a heavy fire (the Russel, till re- 
called, had also fired at the gallant French ship), and the 
two ships became closely engaged. We must remark 
here that the English ship was only of seventy-four guns, 
the Rivolutionnaire, a one hundred and ten gun ship. But 
the latter had already fought bravely for an hour and a 
half, and was by this time so disabled in her masts and 
rigging that it was with great difficulty the Audacious 
could prevent the " big ship " from falling on board of 
her. Towards ten, having (besides her mizen-mast) her 
fore and main-yards and main-topsail-yard shot away, the 
Rtvolutionnaire dropped across the hawse of the English 
ship ; but the Audacious quickly extricated herself, and 
the French ship directed her course to leeward. 

The crew of the Audacious declared that she struck her 
colours as she got clear of them, and they loudly cheered, 
but she did not become their prize though beaten, for the 
Audacious was in too disabled a state to secure her, and 
the Thunderer, though hailed to take possession of her, 
did not do so, but actually made sail after her own fleet. 

The poor Audacious was dreadfully crippled, and it was 
some time before she could wear clear of the French line* 
As soon as she had done so she set about repairing her 
damages, at which British seamen have, as you know, a 
happy knack. 

Just as day dawned on the morning of the 29th, nine 
sail of French ships made their appearance three miles to 
windward. The Audacious (worthy of her name) put 
before the wind with her main and fore-topmast staysails 
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only, and those ill set from the stays having been shot 
.away. But happily, rain and thick weather overclouded 
the May morning, and partly screened her from the 
ibe. 

' The greatest efforts were now made by her crew to get 
flier under sail, but before they could do so the haze 
♦cleared, and they perceived two ships in chase, which they 
^supposed to be her namesake, the French Audacieux, and 
a frigate sent by Admiral de Villaret in search of the 
Jtevolutionnaire. 

At this moment the Audacious passed the latter (her late 
(brave enemy), whom she made out standing about a 
anile or so distant without a mast. 

And now, just as the Audacious had sail enough to 
maintain her distance ahead of her pursuers, the French 
•thirty-six gun frigate Bellone, with a ship and corvette, 
<came rapidly up from the eastward. 

For upwards of an hour this frigate hung on the 

•quarter of the gallant Audacious, harassing her but not 

injuring her seriously. But after a time, finding the 

•seventy-four's guns too much for her, the frigate left off 

*chase and hauled to the wind. 

Once more a happy fog helped the Audacious. 

Having, however, run twenty-four leagues to leeward, 
and being unable to haul to the wind, Captain Parker 
^deemed it wisest to proceed into port at once, and on the 
morning of the 3rd of June anchored in Plymouth 
Sound. 

The antagonist of the Audacious was found, fortunately 
for her, by the French Audacieux, and towed by her to 
Rochefort. 

After these two ships had left their respective fleets, 
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the French and English steered for the rest of the night 
in a parallel direction. 

Every ship belonging to Britain carried a light, but none 
was seen on board the French men-of-war. 

Silence and darkness rested over the sea, but the 
opposing fleets of the two great nations passed the hours 
not in sleep, but in preparing for a renewal of the combat 
on the morrow. 

To enter into details of the manoeuvring of the two 
fleets from the next daybreak till noon would be tedious 
to the general reader ; we need only say that soon after 
ten a.m. the distance between the vans of the two fleets 
was lessened by the skilful tactics of the English admiral, 
and the Invincible gallantly luffing out of the line to get 
nearer the enemy, exchanged broadsides with the French 
van. Her example was followed by the Royal George, 
Valiant, Russel, Queen, and Cesar in succession, whose 
shots told on the leading French ship, the Montagne. 

Our ships received the French fire in return, and 
several of them had their rigging and sails, and one or 
two of their masts and yards damaged. At eleven the 
signal was made to tack in succession in order to pass 
through the enemy's line. Perceiving, however, that his 
van was not sufficiently in advance to cut off many of the 
French rear-ships, Lord Howe annulled the signal, and 
stretched on upon the larboard tack. At half-past twelve 
the signal to tack was repeated, but was either not seen 
through the smoke or only partially obeyed. 

The Queen, however, a little before one p.m. wore, and 
rounding-to under her second astern luffed up, so as to 
open a fire on the third ship of the French van $ then she 
passed along the French line, and at the centre of it 
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became closely engaged. She could see the signal to cut 
through the enemy's line still flying, but she had been too 
much injured now to haul up for that purpose, and at 
2.43 a.m. made the signal of disability. 

At 3.23 this gallant ship passed the last ship in the 
French line, (which she had attacked and fought along its 
whole length,) and ceased firing. " She wore round on 
the larboard tack with difficulty," as we may well 
suppose. 

The Royal George and the Invincible luffed up on the 
starboard tack, but the French fleet had made such pro- 
gress that they could only succeed in bringing the two 
last ships in the line, the Indomptable and Tyrannicide, to 
action. 

But now Lord Howe had become impatient to have his 
order fully obeyed, and resolved to break the line himself 
in his flag-ship the Queen Charlotte. 

It was a brave action gallantly carried out. 

"At 1.30 p.m. the Queen Charlotte, under double- 
reefed topsails, courses, jib and main-topmast staysail, 
tacked, and bracing sharp up, passed under the lee of the 
Orion, still on the larboard tack and astern and to wind- 
ward of the Cesar. Stretching on gallantly, and receiving 
the fire of the French line, the Queen Charlotte arrived 
abreast of the sixth ship from their rear, the Eole, and 
luffing close round that ship's stern, poured a broadside 
into her. The Bellerophon and Leviathan quickly tacked 
after their chief, the Bellerophon passing ahead of the 
Terrible, and the Leviathan under the stern of the same 
ship."* 

The gallant Bellerophon, bursting her way through the 

• Allen's "Battles of the British Navy." 
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formidable French line, passed so close to her opponent 
as almost to touch and totally to unrig herj bringing 
down her topmasts and lower yards with a starboard 
broadside, and firing a larboard broadside at the same 
moment into the Frencl^ ship to leeward. 

There is a story told that just as the Bellerophon's guns 
would bear on three of the enemy's ships, a young midship- 
man named Flinders (aide-de-camp on that day to Admiral 
Pasley), perceived that some of the guns on the quarter- 
deck had been left loaded and primed by their men, while 
called off to trim sails, &c, and at once (without orders) 
seized a lighted match, and at the instant the ship was 
passing near a French three-decker fired in rapid succes- 
sion as many of the deserted guns as would bear right 
into her. 

Rear- Admiral Pasley, whose attention was of course 
instantly directed to the young hero, caught him by the 
collar, and giving him a shake, asked sternly how he dared 
fire without orders. 

The boy replied, innocently, " I don't know, sir $ I 
thought it such a fine chance to have a shot at them." 

Doubtless he found a still better chance of t€ having a 
shot at them," when a few moments afterwards they 
followed in the glorious wake of the Queen Charlotte. 

The admiral was by this brave action cut off for some 
time from his own fleet, accompanied only by the Levia- 
than and Belleropkon. He had left the disabled sternmost 
ships of the French line, the Tyrannicide and Indomptable, 
to the tender mercies of his rear ships — the Orion and 
Barfleur, which maintained a heavy fire on them. But 
the French admiral gallantly wore out of the line, and 
led his fleet with the wind on their starboard quarter to 
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the rescue of his imperilled ships. Lord Howe could not 
prevent this rescue. He was in sore peril himself. But 
he wore, and at four o'clock, calling his ships round him, 
ran down to cover the Queen and Royal George, which 
were threatened by the Frenoji admiral. At five the 
firing ceased, and both fleets formed in line on the lar- 
board tack — the British were to windward. 

In this day's fight the English had sixty-seven killed and 
one hundred and twenty-eight wounded.* 

Night closed in with a thick fog, which continued till 
the 3 ist at noon, hiding the foes from each other, except 
at brief intervals when it lifted and revealed both fleets 
waiting with a grim patience for the decisive battle. At 
half-past one on the 3 ist the fog dispersed, and the French 
were perceived in a line to leeward seven miles distant. 
Lord Howe immediately formed the line, but the enemy 
keeping from the wind prevented his closing with them. 
Seeing that nothing could be effected that night, the ad- 
miral made the signal to haul the wind on the larboard 
tack. The enemy soon after did the same, and thus the 
English van was abreast of the French centre. The fri- 
gates in each fleet were placed in the middle to watch the 
motions of their respective foes, and in this position the 
two fleets continued during the night 5 the English 
carrying more sail in order that they might be abreast of 
the French when the day dawned. We will give another 
brief extract from Sir John Duckworth's memoranda, to 
show how watchfully and carefully from earliest dawn the 
gallant admiral prepared for his great victory. 

" At four o'clock a.m. the admiral made the signal for 
the van to close to the centre. At ten minutes past four 

• " Naval Chronicle." 
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the Latona made the signal for a strange fleet, bearing 
north. At half-past four the admiral made the signal for 
the fleet to alter course, N.W. 5 and at a quarter-past six 
the same to N. 5 at twenty-five minutes past for the fleet 
to close 5 at a quarter-past seven to haul the wind on the 
larboard tack together 5 at twenty-three minutes the ad- 
miral intended to pass through the enemy's line, in the 
•centre, and engage them to leeward 5* at five minutes 
past eight the van to close to the centre ; at seventeen 
minutes to make sail, after lying by ; at thirty-two mi- 
nutes for each ship to prepare to engage her opponent ; 
at forty-six minutes past eight for the Gibraltar, Brans- 
wick, Russel and Culloden to make sail 5 at fifty minutes 
past the Royal Sovereign and Royal George made the 
signal to interchange places in the line, but could not 
distinguish the pennants with whom such change was to 
take place. At a quarter-past nine the admiral made the 
signal to engage close ; at twenty minutes to make more 
sail 5 and at ten to chase.f 

" When the signal for each ship to engage her oppo- 
nent was made, the Queen, Valiant, and Orion being close 
together hailed each other, and agreed on the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth ships as their proper opponents. At this 
time the enemy's line filled and made sail." 

At half-past nine the admiral's ship bore away for the 
French flag ship the Montagne. As she passed she was 

* The fleets were now four miles apart 5 the crews were exhausted by 
hree nights* hard work ; to Lord Howe hove-to and gave them their 
breakfast. 

f Having then hauled down the preparative flag for the signal to 
engage, Lord Howe emphatically shut his signal-book as no longer 
-wanted, since the doty of every captain was plain before him. 
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fired on by the Vengeur, the third ship astern, but did not 
return her fire. The British admiral ordered the top- 
gallant sails and foresail to be set, which soon carried his 
ship abreast of the Achille. The Queen Charlotte received 
and returned this ship's broadside, and then directed her 
course to the larboard quarter of the Montague. Lord 
Howe ordered the helm to be put hard aport, and ran 
under the Montague's stern so close that the French 
ensign brushed the main and mizen shrouds of the Queen 
Charlotte, while at the same moment a thundering broad- 
side from the English ship was poured into her foe. 

Then the gallant admiral, desirous of getting abreast of 
the Montague, ordered Mr. Bowen, his brave master, to 
starboard his helm. " If I do, my lord, we shall run 
aboard the Jacobin,'* was the reply. " What is that to 
you ?" was the chiefs sharp rejoinder. " Oh ! just as 
you please 5 I don't care if you don't," muttered the 
master, audibly. s< I'll soon lay you near enough to singe 
some of our whiskers." 

* A smile crossed Lord Howe's face as the murmur met 
his ear, and, turning to his Captain, Curtis, he said, 
"That's a fine fellow, Curtis." 

But the Queen Charlotte did not run aboard the 
Jacobin, for that ship was in the act of bearing up $ the 
English three-decker, however, had so little room to spare 
in luffing up, that her jib-boom grazed the larboard mizen 
shrouds of the Jacobin. It was, truly, near enough to 
" singe some of their whiskers." 

Frustrated in her attempt to reach the lee-bow of the 
Montague, the Queen Charlotte plied her larboard guns 
at the French three-decker, who, about ten o'clock, 
having had her stem frame and starboard quarter dread- 
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fully shattered, one hundred men killed and two hundred 
pounded, set her main-topmast staysail, and ranged ahead 
of her foe without returning a single shot. Her ports 
qn_ the starboard side were, it is said, shut. 
_ But the Queen Charlotte had still the Jacobin and Juste 
to settle accounts with. She had been engaged hitherto 
single-handed, for her two seconds, the Gibraltar and 
Brunswick, were not near enough to aid her 5 the latter 
was hotly engaged, as we shall see by-and-by, with three 
French ships, one of one hundred and twenty guns, and 
two of eighty guns. 

The Montagne and Jacobin having taken to flight, the 
Queen Charlotte continued to pour heavy broadsides into 
the Juste, still making slow way herself to the westward. 
In a very few minutes the Juste lost all her three masts 
under that well-directed Are. At the same time the 
Queen Charlotte (who had already lost her fore-topmast, 
shot down by the Jacobin) lost her main-topmast also. 
This fresh loss, and the damaged state of her rigging and 
lower yards, made her unmanageable and unable to seek 
a new foe, though she had silenced the Juste, as well as 
driven off the two other ships. Captain Pakenham of 
the Invincible (though his own ship was much injured), 
on seeing the crippled state of the gallant flag-ship, sent 
Lieutenant Henry Blackwood to Lord Howe, to say that 
the Invincible was still sufficiently manageable to bear 
his lordship's flag. But the admiral would not leave his 
brave ship. He sent Blackwood, however, to take 
possession of the Juste for him. 

The perilous situation of the Queen, towards whom (in 
company with the Jacobin and eleven other ships) the 
Montagne was standing, now attracted the admiral's atten- 
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tion, and he, by signal, ordered the ships of the fleet to close 
and form in line ahead and astern of her. Then the 
Queen Charlotte (though slowly and with difficulty) wore 
round on the starboard tack. All the sail she could set 
was speedily spread, and followed by the Barfleur, 
Thunderer, Royal Sovereign, Valiant, and Leviathan, she 
stood away with the wind a little abaft the beam, to 
protect the disabled and gallant Queen. Seeing rescue 
coining the French admiral abandoned his intention, and 
merely cannonaded her with a part of his line as he 
stretched to the support of his own disabled ships. 

Villaret had under his command that day the strongest 
fleet the French had ever hitherto sent to sea. The 
greatest enthusiasm also prevailed amongst the crews. 
"Victory or death*' was emblazoned on small blue flags, 
which were distributed in different parts of the ships. 

Brandy was served out during the action in liberal 
quantities to stimulate the courage of the men at the 
guns, and some of them mixed it with gunpowder, and 
drank with savage ferocity, " Destruction to Great 
Britain." But on board the English ships the excitement 
and animation of the crews rendered all their foes' effort* 
useless. 

Side by side, at the same guns with their husband^ 
fought the English sailors' wives, who were with the 
fleet ; and Lord Howe found on his own deck a child so 
small and young that he tenderly bade it go below, 
saying, " You are too young to be here." 

Oh no, my lord," answered the little fellow, blushing, 

I don't know what my father would say if I left the 
deck during action." 

The admiral nodded approval, and left him. 
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This tremendous fight lasted till one o'clock, when the 
firing slackened and the dismasted ships emerged from 
the smoke. 

But it is time to tell of some other gallant deeds of 
that glorious day besides those achieved by the Queen 
Charlotte. 

The helm of the Brunswick (Captain Harvey's ship) 
was put up at the same time with the Queen Charlottes, 
and both ships ran down together for the centre of the 
French line ; it was at this time that the Brunswick* s 
mast was shot away. 

The signal being thrown out to make more sail, so as 
to shut in the angle of fire from the rear as soon as pos- 
sible, both ships dropped their foresails ; and the Bruns- 
wick's, being first down, brought her rather ahead of the 
Queen Charlotte, which enabled her to cover that ship 
from, the galling fire of the centre and rear of the enemy's 
fleet. But her self-devotion entailed a fearful loss of life 
on board her, for her cockpit was filled with wounded 
men before she had fired a single shot. 

It was Captain Harvey's intention to pass between the 
Jacobin and the next ship, but the enemy lay in such 
close order that he was obliged to bear up for another 
opening, which he discovered between Le Patriate and 
Le Fengeur, the third and fourth ships from La Montague. 
The Fengeur, endeavouring to frustrate his design, shot 
ahead. 

Observing this, the gallant Harvey kept his helmaport, 
and the two antagonists were immediately alongside of 
each other, the starboard anchors of the Brunswick hook- 
ing into the forechains of the Fengeur. 

The master, Mr. Stewart, asked Cv£t&\\\ ^sxw& 
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whether he should cut the Vengeur clear. " No !" was 
the brave reply, "we have got her, and we will keep 
her!" 

Yet so closely were they grappled, that the crew of the 
Brunswick were actually unable to haul up eight of her 
starboard ports from the third port abaft. But undaunted 
by this difficulty they blew them off. Joined in this deadly 
embrace, the gallant ships went off large from both fleets, 
hotly engaged. In an hour and ten minutes they were a 
mile to leeward of the French fleet. During an interval, 
in which the smoke dispersed for a few minutes, a French 
line of battle ship, with her rigging and decks crowded 
with men ready for boarding, was discovered bearing down 
on the Brunswick's larboard quarter. Captain Harvey, 
already wounded (he had lost three fingers), ordered the 
lower deck to prepare for her, and the men from the five 
after-starboard guns were instantly sent to the larboard 
ones. A double-headed shot was added to each gun, al- 
ready loaded with single thirty-two pounders. The word 
was given, to fire and reload as quick as possible, and to 
fight Le Vengeur at the same time with the forward star- 
board guns. On came the majestic seventy-four, LAchille, 
and the gallant crew of the Brunswick engaged both ad- 
versaries at once. As the sixth roar of her larboard guns 
died away, they beheld the only remaining mast of their 
new antagonist fall crashing down, knocking in its de- 
scent many of the French seamen into the waves. The 
poor fellows cried to their foes for assistance, and it would 
have been promptly and generously rendered had they 
been able to yield it, but the Vengeur at that moment 
engrossed all their attention. The Achille struck, to the 
great joy of the sorely pressed Brunswick, but the English 
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ship was too disabled to take her prize, so the Frenchman 
rehoisted his colours and endeavoured to escape. • 

At that moment a shout of gladness arose on the deck 
of the Brunswick; rescue in the form of the gallant 
Ramillies was coming to them. As soon as they perceived 
her, advancing towards them, loud cheers rang on the air, 
and the news ran through the crew that "the brave 
Captain Henry Harvey in the Ramillies was coming to the 
support of his gallant brother." 

As she neared the Brunswick the crew of the Ramillies 
made signs to her by waving their caps, to cut Le Vengeur 
adrift, that she might receive the fire of the Ramillies ; but 
this could not be immediately effected. The two com- 
batants were too closely locked in their deadly embrace. 

On the lower deck the seamen of the Brunswick, 
profiting by the rolling of the Vengeur, frequently 
drove home the quoins and depressed the muzzles 
of the guns, each of which was loaded with two round 
shot, and then again withdrew the quoins and pointed 
the muzzles upwards 5 thus alternately firing into their 
opponent's bottom, and then ripping up her decks. 
During this cool fighting Captain Harvey was again 
wounded. 

By-and-by the ships (which had fought thus entangled 
for three hours) swung clear of each other 5 the Vengeur 
tearing away the three anchors from the Brunswick's bows. 
Then the expectant Ramillies prepared to attack the Vengeur* 
But while the former waited for the French ship to settle 
further from the Brunswick that she might have room to fire 
on her without injuring her consort, a well-directed shot 
from the wonderful crew of the Brunswick split the Ven- 
geur s rudder, shattered her stern-post, and made a large 
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hole in her counter, through which the water rushed im- 
mediately • 

At this spot the RamilHes now pointed her guns, 
(occasionally assisted by the Brunswick), but suddenly 
perceiving the Achille making off in the distance, the stately 
ship swept on to overtake her, leaving the exhausted com- 
batants again to themselves. 

When the RamilHes left her the Brunswick was lying 
across the bows of her opponent, keeping up a steady 
raking fire, which was continued till the fore and main 
masts of Le Vengeur went by the board, dragging the head 
of the mizen-mast with them. Gallantly had the crew of 
that ill-fated ship defended themselves, and attacked their 
foe. Again and again they had made desperate efforts to 
cut themselves free from that deadly link which so long 
held them, but were as often prevented by the steady fire 
from the small arms of the British seamen and marines. 
They had attempted also to board the Brunswick, but were 
repulsed by the brave 29th Regiment under Captain 
Saunders. 

At length, at 1 p.m., the Vengeur** fight ended. The 
tricolour had been shot away. Therefore, in sign of sur- 
render, as she was fast sinking, she hoisted a Union Jack 
over her quarter and implored assistance. Alas ! in vain. 

She had shot the boats of the Brunswick to pieces, and 
her generous enemy was unable to help her. The saddest 
sight of that awful conflict for the victors must have been 
to behold such a worthy foe sink. When she perceived 
her fate inevitable the Vengeur actually took down the 
British ensign. By this time happily she was approached 
by the Alfred, Culloden, and Rattler cutter, who immediately 
lowered as many of their boats as would swim and sent 
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them to her aid. The Alfred thus saved two hundred and 
thirteen of her crew 5 the Culloden and the cutter nearly 
as many more. 

Some thirty or forty men, however, besides the badly 
wounded, remained on board, and as the ship went down, 
one of these brave seamen was seen waving above his gal- 
lant head the tricolour flag under which he had so nobly 
fought, and a faint cry arose from the fated ship of " Five 
La Nation /" She sank at that moment, and the waves 
washed over the glorious Fengeur. Her captain, Renaudin, 
and his son, a boy of twelve years old, were saved. But 
being rescued by different boats, each believed the other 
had perished, till the fleet reached port, when they met each 
other on Portsmouth beach, with a surprise and rapture 
which may be imagined. 

Meantime the Brunswick was a perfect wreck. Her 
mizen-mast was gone, her bowsprit cut two-thirds through 
near the gammoning, her main-mast crippled; her fore- 
mast with a deep wound three feet below the tressel trees. 
All the running and much of the standing rigging shot 
away; her sails torn to shreds $ twenty-three guns dis- 
mounted. All her yards in a crippled state. She had been 
on fire three times > and the loss she had sustained inher 
crew was very great. Forty-seven seamen were killed and 
a hundred and eighteen badly wounded. Their wounds 
were peculiarly distressing and severe, being lacerated by 
langridge shot of raw ore and old nails $ stink-pots had 
also been thrown by the French into the Brunswick's port- 
holes 3 these caused the most painful excoriations, burning 
and scalding the faces and arms of the British seamen so 
shockingly, that they wished for death to end their 
agonies. 
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this state of incapacity for further service in the 
battle a council of officers was called, and it was agreed 
that it was not possible for the Brunswick to rejoin the fleet 

Just at that moment they perceived two ships at the 
end of the French line about to bear down on the crippled 
man-of-war. 

Captain Harvey, who was severely wounded, and had 
gone below, being informed of these new foes, gave 
orders that the Brunswick should be fought to the last 
4nd never strike her colours. His officers were of 
the same resolution. But happily the threatened attack 
was not made. 

In the early part of the action the brave commander of 
tfiis glorious ship was hit in the right hand by a musket- 
ball, which as we have already said, tore part of the limb 
away. But he carefully concealed the fact, remained 
on deck, and bound the wound up with his own hand- 
kerchief. Some time after he received a violent contusion 
which laid him almost lifeless on the deck. But again he 
rose, and continued directing the action, and fighting his 
ship with the coolest resolution. Just after the encounter 
with the Achille. a double-headed shot, splitting, struck his 
right arm near the elbow and shattered it to pieces. 

Faint, now, with loss of blood, the gallant sailor was 
compelled to leave the deck : but he refused ail the 
assistance offered him in going below. " I will not have 
a single man leave his quarters on my account," he 
said ; "my legs still remain to bear me down into the 
cockpit.'* 

Then turning to his men with an affectionate look, he 
added : 

" Persevere, my brave lads ! Continue the action with 
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spirit for the honour of our king and country, and re- 
member my last words, the colours of the Brunswick 
shall never be struck." 

When his languid steps at length reached the cockpit, 
which was full of smoke and sulphur, and occupied by 
numbers of his brave crew, wounded and dying, Captain 
Harvey displayed a tender thoughtfulness for their suffer- 
ings which surpassed even the quiet fortitude with which 
he bore his own. At sunset it was found necessary to 
amputate his arm above the elbow. 

In order to save the ship it was now judged necessary 
to bear away for port 5 and aided by divine providence 
and the gentle summer breezes, the Brunswick made 
Cape Clear 5 then coasting up the channel anchored on 
the evening of the eleventh at St. Helen's. 

Poor Captain Harvey died of his wounds June 30. 

The gallant Bellerophon has already been mentioned- 
Owing to the Cesar, Captain Molloy, being unable to 
bear up and close, she had to sustain the fire of the three 
headmost ships of the enemy. At half-past ten Admiral 
Pasley lost his leg, and was taken below. At 1 1.4 j the Eole 
and the leading French ship, setting top-gallant sails, wore 
round, and, firing as a parting salute their starboard broad- 
sides at the Bellerophon, stood away to the eastward. The 
English ship tried to wear after the flying Eole, but her 
fore and main-topmasts fell one after the other over the 
side, and at noon Captain Hope made the signal for the 
Latone frigate to come to her assistance. 

The little ship gallantly complied; and as she 
passed the rear of the two French seventy-fours, she 
received their fire and returned it as smartly as a frigate's 
battery would permit. 
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The Bellerophon, utterly crippled, was unable to haul 
to the wind after the two fugitives $ they were soon after 
joined by a third ship, and kept firing on every British 
vessel which they passed. 

The Royal Sovereign, Admiral Graves, was opposed to 
the Terrible, a three-decked ship, bearing the flag of 
Rear- Admiral Bouvet. 

At a few minutes to ten Admiral Graves was badly 
wounded, and carried off the deck - y Captain Henry 
Nichols then took the command of the ship. She fought 
bravely also with the Montague for half-an-hour, but the 
tetter ship bore away, and 4he Royal Sovereign, after 
following tor a short distance, hauled up, as well as the 
disabled state of her rigging and sails would allow, in 
obedience to the signal to stay by prizes. At twenty 
minutes to three, she took possession of the America (which 
had struck to the Russel a few minutes before), and sent 
the RusseTs people back to their ship. 

The Marlborough was engaged with her proper oppo- 
nent the Impe'tueux. In about a quarter of an hour from 
the commencement of the action the Impetueux fell on 
board the Marlborough, and entangled herself in the 
English vessel's mizen shrouds. A quarter of an hour 
afterwards the next ship, astern of the Impetueux, the 
Mvcius, to escape from the brave attack of the Defence, 
made sail, aad also fell on board the Marlborough upon 
her bow. The three ships thus formed a triangle, of 
which the Marlborough was the base, and a tremendous 
cannonading ensued. Just as the second ship fell on 
board her, the Marlborough's mizen-mast fell over the side $ 
in a quarter of an hour afterwards her fore and main- 
masts followed. Still, however, her guns roared defiance 
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•on her foes, and did terrible execution. She shot away 
•all the lower masts, and the bowsprit of the Impitueux, 
and the masts of the Mucins also. 

There is a story told that a shot from one of the French 
ships broke a coop for fowls which stood on the deck, 
and released a cock, who forthwith flew upon the stump 
of the main-mast, and, flapping his wings, crowed a bold 
defiance, greatly to the amusement and delight of the 
seamen. The bird survived the fight, and was taken (a great 
pet of the crew) to Plymouth, presented to Lord George 
Crordon, and died at a good old age. To add to the over- 
whelming and unequal contest the Montague then ranged 
up and fired a broadside into the Marlborough's stern. 
It caused serious loss. One shot entered the starboard 
quarter, and struck one of the guns exactly opposite to 
the wheel, wounding three men stationed at it 5 then, 
passing on, it wounded Captain Berkeley, a boy mid- 
shipman, and several of the men 5 these were fearful 
wounds, too, for the Montague, like the other ships, fired 
a quantity of langridge shot. 

Lieutenant John Monckton took the place of the 
wounded captain, and continued his heroic defence of the 
ship. 

At length the Marlborough (to whom the two first 
ships had struck) made a signal for assistance, and was 
taken in tow by the Aquilon. 

The Mucins, finding her enemy unable to take posses- 
sion of her, effected her escape. The Imp&tueux would 
fain have done the same, but she was too crippled, and 
was ultimately secured by the Russel, She had sustained 
a fearful loss in killed and wounded. The Marlborough's 
loss also, as might be expected, was very severe. 
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The Phaeton frigate, running down under the stern of 
the lmpetueux to speak the admiral as signalled for, did 
not fire on her, perceiving that she was dismasted. But as 
soon as the frigate came within range of her larboard • 
guns, the defeated French ship opened fire on her — con- 
trary to the generous practice of maritime war, by which 
frigates, as they pass to and fro a fleet, are not molested 
unless they fire themselves. The spirited little ship in- 
stantly returned the ungracious attack, and fought the 
seventy-four for ten minutes 5 then making sail she reached 
Lord Howe's ship, and received her orders to go to the 
assistance of the Defence, which had fought gallantly and 
suffered severely. 

We have not space to tell how bravely the Leviathan, 
Russel, Defence, Barjieur, Invincible, Valiant, Orion, 
Queen, Ramillies, Royal George, and Glory fought ; their 
deeds would swell our little volume to the size of a naval 
history, to which it has no pretension. Suffice it that they 
all lay, after the battle, disabled ships round the glorious 
Queen Charlotte. 

But they had won a well-contested fight. The first of 
June was immortalized. Admiral Villaret stood on, and 
succeeded in covering and cutting off four of his dis- 
masted ships. At one, as we have said, the general firing 
ceased. At half-past two the dismasted Sans-Pareil, 
Juste, America, Impe'tueux, Northumberland, and Achille 
were secured, though some of them reopened their fire 
on the victors as they advanced to take possession of their 
prizes. 

The Vengeur sank (as w r e have already said) at six 
o'clock. 

The day after the battle the seamen of the Queen 
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Charlotte asked, through their officers, to be allowed to 
congratulate their beloved admiral on his victory. The 
gallant veteran received them on the quarter-deck, listened 
to them with much emotion, and exclaimed in reply, 
" No ! no ! It is I who should thank you, my brave 
lads 5 it was you who won the battle." 

On the 13 th of June the fleet, with its prizes, reached 
Portsmouth. The news of the victory had been received 
before, brought by the Brunswick, and the shore was lined 
with welcoming crowds of their countrymen to meet the 
victors. 

A venerable old lady has just given us an account of how 
the tidings of that great action were first communicated, 
and her graphic description of the scene brings it so 
strongly before our own mental vision that we are tempted 
to add it to our sea fights, as a personal memory — 
one of the few surviving — of those days of England's 
naval glory. We will try to give it in her own words : — 

" I was a very little child at the time, and my nurse 
having permission from my mother to go to Portsmouth 
Theatre on the night of the 12th June, begged to be 
allowed to take me with her. My mother granted her 
request $ she was herself going to the play that evening 
with my father (whose ship was then in port), and a party 
of officers and their wives. At the close of the first piece 
there was a pause 5 the manager came suddenly forward 
and addressed the house. He had great news, he said, to 
announce ; Lord Howe had won a glorious victory on 
the first of June, and the ships which brought the 
tidings and had suffered greatly, were at St. Helens. Never 
can I forget the scene that followed, the stunning cheers 
of the men, the screams and hysterical cries of the women, 
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who believed they heard in the announcement tidings of 
the loss of dear sons, brothers, and husbands who had 
fought on that great day. There was no more acting that 
night. The people rushed out into the streets, and my 
father and his brother officers went into the George 
Hotel and had a bottle of champagne to drink the victors* 
health. 

" How proud the sailors looked, and in what haste the 
whole town tried to illuminate, I can scarcely describe 
to you. In those days people were more excitable and 
demonstrative you would say than they are now 5 / think 
they felt more keenly, because they were very much more 
in earnest about all things. Our house was soon a blaze 
of candles. 

" Next door lived the wife of one of the officers who had 
fallen, but she had no instinctive fears of the coming sor- 
row, and illuminated like the rest. Her little girl, who 
•had gone out with a servant to see the illuminations, was 
-the first to tell her of the sad fact. ' Mamma/ she said, 
' the people outside wonder you put candles in your win- 
dows 5 they say that papa is shot.' The poor mother 
would not believe it. It was idle rumour — he would soon 
be on shore, crowned with fresh laurels. Alas! early 
the next morning two of his brave comrades brought her 
the blood-stained uniform coat, and the sword of him 
whose life's blood had been shed for England. So you 
see that great sorrow mingled with all that glory and 
rejoicing." 

At half-past twelve, on the 13th of June, Lord Howe 
landed at the Sally Port amidst salutes, music, and the 
cheers of the rejoicing multitude. The bands played " See 
the Conquering Hero comes," while the spectators alter- 
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nately cheered and wept. George III., Queen Charlotte, 
and three of the princesses came to Portsmouth on the 
26th and visited the brave admiral at Spithead. The 
king held a naval levee on board, and presented the vete- 
ran Commander-in-Chief with a diamond-hilted sword 
worth three thousand guineas, and a gold chain* for his 
future medal. 

But on the deck where his victory had been won, the 
aged admiral, with the generosity of his chivalrous nature, 
disclaimed the praises of his sovereign, and pointing to the 
gazing seamen, said, in broken accents, " *Tis not I ! 
'Tis those brave fellows who have gained the victory ." 

No marvel that such a hero should have swayed the 
hearts of his followers. 
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T the beginning of the late war with Russia we 
happened to overhear two sailors, on the 
Common Hard at Portsea, discussing the state 
of affairs with regard to the navy. 
They say, as how, Jack, we ain't near ships enough 
for sarvice," said one, gravely shaking his head. 

"Well, what o' that?" replied his messmate 5 "we 
never had at first, as I knows of 5 we shall have plenty 
by-and-byj we always takes 'em from the enemy. It 
saves trouble and expense, 1 * 

Very many stories of the past confirm Jack's notion 
of recruiting our ships ; and one especial period is re- 
markable for having had such a want gloriously sup- 
plied. 

Towards the end of the year 1796 the French Directory, 
by threats and persuasions, succeeded in detaching the 
Court of Spain from its alliance with Great Britain. A 
formidable combination was thus formed against Eng- 
land, whose naval empire was menaced by three fleets — 
those of Holland, France, and Spain. Had these been 
permitted to unite they would have formed another and 
far more formidable Armada than that of Elizabeth's days, 
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—consisting of one hundred ships of the line. The French 
also were threatening to renew their attempt to land in 
disaffected Ireland. 

Sir John Jervis was commander-in-chief in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The Spanish fleet lying at Cadiz more than doubled the 
force he commanded 5 while Don Juan Langara came up 
the Mediterranean, as Sir John was in the act of evacu- 
ating Corsica, with a fleet of twenty-six ships of the line 
and ten frigates. 

The French fleet lay in Toulon harbour. 
- Surely there never was more need of "taking ships 
from the enemy." To keep the French and Spanish 
fleets from uniting with each other and with the Dutch 
was ail-important for the safety of England, and justified 
the Admiral in venturing on a battle with these unequal 
forces. Consequently, he sailed into the Atlantic in hopes 
of intercepting the Spaniards. 

In addition to their much greater strength, the latter 
had also the advantage of being so near their own ports 
that they could withdraw from the action whenever they ' 
chose without fear of pursuit, and moor in safety under 
the cannon of their own forts, in less time than would be 
necessary to refit the rigging of a frigate after an hour's 
encounter with a ship of equal force. Nevertheless, Sir 
John Jervis felt that at all hazards the enemy must be 
met, and if possible defeated. 

On the 6th of February his small squadron was rein- 
forced by the arrival of Admiral Parker with five sail of 
the line. On the 13th came much more powerful aid — 
though Sir John Jervis would scarcely then have suspected 
that the man who should win the day, and procure him a 
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peerage, stood before him in the person of the small com- 
modore, who arrived that day with Sir George Cockburn r 
in the Minerve, and who hastened to tell him that the 
Spanish fleet must needs be near at hand, since they had 
fallen in with it off the mouth of the Straits, and the 
Minerve had been chased by it. 

The admiral at once ordered him to shift his broad 
pendant on board the Captain, seventy-four, Captain R. W. 
Miller j and before sunset the signal was made to prepare 
for action, and to keep during the night in close order. As 
darkness closed in the British seamen could distinctly hear 
the signal-guns of the enemy, a sound which made them » 
long earnestly for the dawn. 

It broke at last, that memorable Valentine's day, grey, 
chilly, and foggy. 

Then, " Cape St Vincent bearing east by north eight 
leagues," Sir John Jervis had the satisfaction of perceiving 
the enemy's fleet. 

The battle to be fought took place near, and has gained its- 
name from Cape St. Vincent — a high promontory crowned 
by the grey ruins of an ancient monastery, projecting into the 
great Atlantic. When we saw from the sea this cele- 
brated spot, so famous for that day's fight, a natural foun- 
tain played high in the air at its foot, forced up by the tide, 
and glittering with the colours of the rainbow. Our 
hearts warmed within us as we thought of Nelson's 
Valentine's day, and Campbell's glorious words could 
alone embody our feelings — 

u The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave, 
For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And ocean was their grave. 
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" Where Blake and mighty Nelson fought 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 
As ye sweep through the deep 
When the stormy tempests blow.*' 

At about half-past six a.m. the Culloden made the 
signal for five sail in the S.W. by S. $ the frigates Lively 
and Niger added to the intelligence that the strangers were 
by the wind on the starboard-tack. 

The Bonne Citoyenne (sloop) was then sent to recon- 
noitre. At a quarter past eight the admiral repeated his 
signals of the night before. 

At half-past nine the Culloden, Blenheim, and Prince 
George were ordered to chase in the S. by W., and shortly 
afterwards, as La Bonne Citoyenne signalled eight sail in 
that direction, the Irresistible, Colossus, and Orion were 
ordered to join in the chase. 

At about ten these six ships had come in sight of 
the Spanish reconnoitering frigates, Preciosa and Santa 
Catalina. 

"At forty minutes past ten," says Sir John Jervis in 
his despatch, " La Bonne Citoyenne made the signal that 
the ships visible were of the line, twenty-five in number 
(there were really twenty-seven engaged). His Majesty's 
squadron under my command,*consisting of the fifteen 
ships of the line named in the margin, were happily 
formed in the most compact order of sailing, in two lines." 

The grand fleet of Spain was commanded by Don 
Josef de Cordova, whose flag was hoisted in the Santissima 
Trinidada, a four-decker, reminding those who gazed on 
her huge bulk and heavy armament, of the " Castles on the 
Sea," sent out by Philip II. against England. 

On the evening of the 13th, shortly after Sir John 
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Jervis had made the signal to prepare for battle and 
remain in close order during the night, the Spaniards, 
who were buffeting with adverse winds, got sight of some 
British ships, but these did not make them suspect the 
close proximity of their formidable opponents ; they be- 
lieved the strange sail formed part of a French convoy, and 
busied themselves in crowding all sail (in order to make 
the most of a favourable change in the wind) to get near 
the land. They were consequently not sailing in good 
order. 

They were also deceived as to the real strength of 
their foe. They had heard previously (on the 4th) from 
an American ship that Sir John Jervis had only nine ships 
of the line with him, which was at that time the case, 
Admiral Parker not having then joined him. 

And now as the misty veil of the morning lifted, and 
they saw only a few of the fleet, they rejoiced exceedingly 
at the sure and easy conquest they must achieve, and of 
the glorious entry they should make into Cadiz harbour. 

At eleven, however, the fog cleared away, and the 
two fleets could fully see each other. This was how they 
appeared. 

There were only fifteen British men-of-war, five 
frigates, and a cutter. But they were formed in 
two close liness, teadily advancing to cut off the ships that 
had separated from the Spanish fleet. The Spaniards 
were scattered. Their weather division was in very 
irregular order too, several of the ships doubling upon 
each other, and some lying three abreast. The main 
body formed what might be called a square, and were 
running under all sail with the wind on the starboard 
quarter. 
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The ships to leeward were close hauled on the same 
tack, striving hard to rejoin their companions, and frus* 
trate the evident intention of the English admiral to* 
divide them. 

In order to receive the nineteen ships bearing dowrJ 
from to windward, which had begun wearing and trim' 
ming on the larboard tack, Sir John, at eleven o'clock, 
ordered his fleet to form in line of battle, ahead and 
astern of the Victory (as most convenient), and to steetf 
S.S.W., a course which kept the enemy's detached ships 
of one three-decker (flag-ship), five two-deckers, and A 
few frigates upon the lee or larboard bow. 

The British line thus formed proceeded in this order of 

the ships : — 

Culloden. 

Blenheim. 

Prince George. 

Orion. 

Colossus. 

Irresistible. 

Victory — flag-ship. 

Egmont, 

Goliath. 

Barfleur. 

Britannia. 

Namur. 

Captain — Nelson's ship. 

Diadem. 

Excellent. 

The English ships steered straight for the opening left 
in the Spanish fleet, which, though wide, was gradually 
narrowing. 

\* 
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The intention of the Spaniards seemed to be this : the 
leewardmost division, to avoid the British line in its ap- 
proach, bore away to nearly S.E. by S. ; while the weather 
division steered N.N.E., apparently in order to pass the 
English fleet on the contrary tack, to round its rear, and 
so effect a junction with the others. 

At twenty-eight minutes past twelve the Victory and 
ber consorts hoisted their colours, and the next minute 
the signal was made to pass through the line. 

About this time the six separated Spanish ships of the 
lee division, observing that the British admiral, by keeping 
his wind, had no present intention of attacking them, 
hauled sharp up on the starboard tack, as if hoping to 
weather the whole British fleet. 

The sixth Spanish ship, however, continued under a 
crowd of sail, steering to the S.E., and was soon out of 
sight. 

The Culloden commenced the battle at 11.31 a.m., 
having arrived by that time abreast of the Spanish 
weather division, cannonading them with her starboard 
guns. A few ships returned her fire, but several, from 
the huddle they were in, could not open their batteries 
without firing into a friend. At this time two Spanish 
three-deckers, and one two-decker, from this division, 
stood across the head of the British line, and joined the 
five detached ships on the starboard tack. Thus the 
Spanish lee division (or cut-off ships) now amounted to 
eight (without the runaway), and the weather division 
numbered sixteen sail of the line. 

The Blenheim and Prince George now opened their fire 
on the Spaniards, receiving theirs in return ; and the 
Spanish lee division having now also neared the English 
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line, opened fire upon our ships, and shot away the fore- 
yard and foretop-mast of the Colossus as she was in the 
act of going about. In consequence she missed stays and 
was obliged to wear. She was thus thrown to leeward 
of her line, and was threatened with a raking broad- 
side from the leading Spanish three-decker of the lee 
division. 

The Irresistible came up next, firing her starboard guns 
as the Culloden had done, at the weather division. She 
then became exposed to the successive fire of the (now) 
two leading three-deckers of the lee division. After be- 
stowing two or three broadsides on them in return, she 
stood on a little, and tacked to support the van- 
Sir James Saumarez gallantly came into action 5 his 
ship, the Orion, backed her main topsail to cover the 
Colossus. But the Spanish ship did not fire, and the Orion 
pressed on to the assistance of the van. The Colossus 
fell to leeward, and was finally taken in tow by the 
Minerve. About half-past twelve o'clock the Spanish 
flag-ship of the lee division, supposed to be the Principe 
de Asturias, tried to cut the English line ahead or astern 
of the Victory, but that glorious ship was too quick for 
her foe to effect his purpose. The Spanish three-decker 
found herself obliged to tack under the lee of the Eng- 
lish ship $ and the Victory raked her while in stays, with 
tremendous effect. 

The Principe de' Asturias bore up in great confusion j 
so also did the other ships of the lee division (after ex- 
changing a few broadsides with the Egmont and Goliath), 
excepting the Oriente, which bravely kept on the larboard 
tack, and hidden by the canopy of smoke, passed to lee- 
ward of the British fleet, and finally succeeded, after ex- 
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changing a few shots with the Lively and other frigates in 
our rear, in joining her van. 

About one o'clock Nelson, whose station was in the 
rear of the line, perceived that the Spaniards of the 
weather division were bearing up before the wind, with 
the intention of forming their line, going large, and 
joining the separated lee division ; or else of getting off 
without further engagement. 

The English admiral had already made the signal to 
tack in succession, but Nelson did not hesitate under the 
circumstances at once to disobey it ; and ordered his ship 
to be wore. He acted on a heavy responsibility, but his 
own safety never weighed for a moment with our generous 
hero. "They could but hang me, after all," was his own 
remark subsequently. So passing between the Diadem 
and Excellent, he engaged the Santissima Trinidada, one 
hundred and thirty-six guns ; the San Josef, one hundred 
and twelve ; the Salvador del Mundo, one hundred and 
twelve ; the San Nicolas, eighty ; the San Ysidro, seventy- 
four 5 another seventy-four, and a first-rate. He was im- 
mediately joined by Trowbridge, in the Culloden, and for 
one hour did these two ships maintain this unequal but 
glorious contest. Shortly afterwards the Blenheim, Cap- 
tain Frederick, passed between them and the enemy, and 
gave them a respite. 

The Santissima Trinidada kept up so hot a fire on the 
Blenheim's rigging and sails that Captain Frederick re- 
solved to close with the monster. So he backed his 
maintop- sail, and shouted in a voice audible amidst the 
roar of battle, " Fire away, my brave fellows, upon the 
Spanish admiral, and take him !" So close were these 
two ships that aim could be taken with the small arms 
at individuals on either deck with success. 
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For about one hour and forty minutes the Blenheim was 
engaged in a tremendous conflict, receiving the fire of a 
three-decker on her larboard bow 5 that of two two-decked 
ships astern, of a four-decker on the larboard beam, and a 
three-decker's fire on her larboard quarter 5 while to wind- 
ward of all, a two-decker fired broadsides at the Blenheim at 
intervals, between the two first-rates. For the space of 
one hour at least the gallant Captain Frederick kept up 
this unequal fight ; while near him Nelson fought yardarm 
to yardarm with a Spanish first and second-rate. 

About three o'clock the Blenheim was succoured and 
supported by her brave comrades, and had the gratifica- 
tion of seeing the three topmasts of the four-decker go 
over her side. The good English ship suffered sorely in 
this fight ; the boatswain, James Peacock, declaring that 
neither he nor his mates could find a whole rope in the 
ship ! The Santissima Trinidada was towed out of the 
action nearly cut to pieces, having once struck to the 
Orion; but her captors were unable to take possession of her. 

The Victory, soon after her heavy fire on the Principe de' 
Asturias, whom she had so luckily caught under her lee, 
put about on the larboard tack, and followed by the Bar- 
Jleur, Namur, Egmont, and Goliath (the two latter ships 
partially disabled and gradually dropping astern), she 
pointed to windward of the Spanish fleet. At 1.19 p.m., 
having arrived abreast of the Excellent, Captain Colling- 
wood, Sir John made the signal to come to the wind 
on the starboard tack. The Excellent obeyed immediately 
— hauled sharp up, and in about three quarters of an hour 
was ordered by the Victory to pass through the enemy's line. 
But the Spanish line was a confused and struggling mass, 
only now endeavouring to get away from its opponents. 
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At half-past two the Excellent arrived abreast of the 
Spanish three-decker Salvador del Mundo, already disabled 
by the Captain, Culloden, and Blenheim. Captain Colling- 
wood engaged her for a few minutes, then passed on to- 
the San Ysidro, whose three topmasts had already been 
shot away. He engaged this ship closely on the lee beam 
till about 2.53 p.m., when the Spanish ship, who had 
made (crippled as she was) a most gallant defence, 
lowered her colours, and hoisted the English flag. Nelson 
thought that the Salvador struck also j "but Colling- 
wood," says he, "disdaining the parade of taking posses- 
sion of beaten enemies, most gallantly pushed on with 
every sail set, to. save his old friend and messmate, who 
was to appearance in a most critical position." 

The Salvador afterwards struck to the Victory. Nelson 
did appear truly in considerable peril. His ship, the 
Captain, was closely engaged in hot action with the San 
Nicolas, eighty guns, though she had been fearfully 
shattered by the Are of her former opponents, the Santissima 
Trinidada, the Salvador del Mundo, and the San Ysidro, all 
much larger and more powerful than herself. But now 
Collingwood perceiving how hardly his friend was pressed,, 
passed within ten feet of the starboard side of the San 
Nicolas, and poured in on her a destructive fire ; then, in 
obedience to the signal flying from the Victory, made sail 
ahead. 

Nelson acknowledged this service afterwards in the 
following laconic note : — 

"Dear Collingwood, — A friend in need's a friend in- 
deed. "Nelson." 

In luffing to avoid the Excellent 's fire, the San Nicola* 
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fell on board the San Josef, who had been severely handled 
by the Captain, Ctdloden, Blenheim, and Prince George. 

As soon as the Excellent had shot ahead of her, the 
Captain luffed up as close to the wind as her condition 
allowed, when her foretop-mast fell over the side. Her 
wheel was shot away $ all her sails, shrouds, and running 
rigging cut to pieces 5 she was evidently unfit for further 
service. 

Nelson perceived she must soon fell astern of the 
Spanish fleet, and at once resolved on deciding the combat 
by boarding' the San Nicolas. He therefore ordered 
Captain Miller to lay the Captain on board the Spanish 
ship* The order was cleverly obeyed, and the Captain was 
soon lying on the starboard quarter of her foe 5 her spritsaU* 
yard passing over the poop of the Spaniard's eighty-gun 
ship, and hooking in her mizen shrouds. 

The order to board was then given 5 and the first man 
who sprang into the mizen chains of the enemy was Mr* 
Berry, the first-lieutenant of the Captain; he was about to 
be followed by Captain Miller, but Nelson ordered the 
latter to remain on board his ship. Mr. Berry was sup- 
ported from the spritsail-yard of the English ship, which, 
as we have said, had hooked in the mizen rigging of the Sun 
Nicolas. Nelson himself entered the San Nicolas through 
the upper quarter-gallery window. 

" I found," says Nelson himself,* " the cabin-doors fa*- 
tened, and some Spanish officers fired their pistols; but 
having broken open the doors, the soldiers fired, and the 
Spanish brigadier (commodore with a distinguishing pen- 
nant) fell as he was retreating to the quarter-deck. I 
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poshed onwards immediately for the quarter-deck, where I 
found Captain Beny" (then lieutenant) " in possession of 
the poop, and the Spanish ensign hauled down. I passed 
with my people and Lieutenant Pearson*' (of the 69th Regi- 
ment, they were serving as Marines on board the Captain) 
" along the larboard gangway to the forecastle, where I 
met two or three Spanish officers, prisoners to my seamen; 
tbey delivered me their swords. A fire of pistols or 
muskets opening from the admiral's stern gallery of the 
San Josef, I directed the soldiers to fire into her stern ; 
and then calling to Captain Miller, ordered him to send 
snore men into the San Nicolas, and directed my people 
to board the first-rate, which was done in an instant, Cap* 
tain Berry assisting me into the main chains.* At this 
moment a Spanish officer looked over the quarter-deck 
rail, and said they surrendered. From this most welcome 
intelligence it was not long before I was on the quarter- 
deck, when the Spanish captain, with a bow, presented me 
with his sword, and said the admiral was dying of his wounds. 
I asked him on his honour if the ship was surrendered. 
He declared she was ; on which I gave him my hand, and 
desired him to call his officers and ship's company, and 
tell them of it, which he did ; and on the quarter-deck of 
A Spanish first-rate, extravagant as the story may seem, did 
I receive the swords of the vanquished Spaniards, which, 
as I received, I gave to William Fearney, one of my barge 
men, who put them with the greatest sangfroid under his 
arm. I was surrounded by Captain Berry, Lieutenant 
Pearson (of the 69th), John Sykes, John Thompson, 

* It was at this moment, according to the "Naval Chronicle/* that 
Nelson shouted " Victory, or Westminster Abbey !** The situation was, 
indeed, one of extraordinary peril. 
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Francis Cook, all old Agamemnons, and several other 
brave men, sailors and soldiers. . Thus fell these two 
ships." 

There is a story told, that at the moment Nelson stood 
thus surrounded by brave hearts rejoicing in their adored 
commander s success, an old sailor, who had long served 
under him, came forward and begged leave to shake hands 
with the commodore, and congratulate him on standing 
safe on the quarter-deck of a Spanish three-decker. 

At 3. jo p.m. the Victory made the signal "to bring-to, 
iu order to cover the prizes and disabled ships, and to 
form a line in the Victory's wake." 

The day was won. As soon as the action was over 
Nelson went on board the admiral's ship. Sir John Jervis 
hurried to meet him on the quarter-deck, took him in his 
arms, and said he could never sufficiently thank him. 

The Santissima Trinidada was not, after all her risks, 
taken. 

" At this crisis in the fate of Admiral Cordova's ship/' 
says Mr. James, " two of the van ships having wore were 
advancing to her support, two fresh ships under a crowd 
of sail were coming down from the W.S.W., and the lee 
division of seven sail of the line, well-formed and including 
among them three three-deckers, having made a good 
stretch to windward on the starboard tack, were approaching 
on the opposite or larboard one, from the southward.* 
These eleven ships closing round the yielding, if not already 
surrendered four-decker, saved her from molestation. 

The Victory, then on the starboard tack, perceiving the 
approach of these eleven fresh foes, made the signal for 

* James's " Naval History," part ii. p. 43. 
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the fleet to prepare to bring-to, to cover the prizes and 
disabled ships. 

At 4.15 p.m. a signal was made for the frigates to take 
the prizes in tow, and at four, for the ships of the fleet to 
form in close line ahead of the Victory. 

At 4.50 p.m. the Britannia, who had from her slow 
sailing been unable to get into action, happened to lie in 
the way of the Spanish ships come to the succour of the 
Santissima Trinidada. They fired on her, but without 
effect, and she and the Orion returned their fire. 

Thus closed in victory that memorable day, in which, 
fifteen English ships beat twenty-seven powerful Spanish 
ships of the line. 

Sir John Jervis has been called the " father of the British, 
navy." He was remarkable for the discipline he preserved, 
in his fleet ; and in this action his boldness and skill well 
merited the success he won. His swift decision, his equally 
swift action, his choice of the proper moment to advance, 
had probably as much to do in gaining the victory, as 
Nelson's daring, and the heroism of the other matchless 
officers and seamen of the fleet. 

As glorious as the 1st of June in England's calendar of 
victory, shines Valentine's Day, 1797. 
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1797. 

OWARDS the end of May, 1797, Admiral 
Duncan, commander-in-chief of the North Sea 
fleet, received orders from the Board of Ad- 
miralty to cruise off Yarmouth Roads till he 
should be reinforced, in order to proceed to the mouth of 
the Texel. 

It was the unhappy period of the "mutiny at the 
Nore," and discontent and sedition were rife amongst the 
seamen of the British fleet. 

The Nassau and Montagu, whose crews were muti- 
nously inclined, refused to follow the admiral till they had 
received their full wages, and the other ships on the station 
followed their evil example. Consequently the Venerable, 
seventy-four, the admiral's ship, and the Adamant, were 
left to proceed by themselves to the Texel, whither the 
admiral, unattended as he was, immediately repaired, 
though in that harbour lay the Dutch fleet of fifteen sail 
of the line. 

And now the ready wit of the seaman suggested a 
stratagem by which the Dutch admiral, De Winter, was 
effectually detained iu port till the British were ready to 
receive him. 

Admiral Duncan made a great variety of signals, as if 
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to ships under his command in the offing, which signals 
were of course seen by the enemy, and gave him the im- 
pression of a strong naval force, far superior to his own, 
awaiting him outside the harbour. 

The Dutch commander, therefore, did not venture to 
come out against the British, little dreaming that two 
English ships alone thus dared the might of a fleet of 
fifteen ships of the line, six frigates, and five sloops of war. 

The wind, too, was actually favourable for the Dutch, 
and it is probable that nothing prevented their giving the 
English battle but the amusing trick put on them by 
brave Admiral Duncan. 

At length the gallant Englishman actually began to 
think that he could materially injure the enemy if he should 
venture outside ; the channel by which the Dutch must 
come being too narrow to allow more than one ship to 
pass at a time; so he anchored in company with the 
Adamant at the outer buoy of the Texel, both ships 
having springs on their cables. 

In this position the crew were kept at their quarters 
for three days and three nights, in momentary expectation 
of encountering the foe, the Dutch admiral's signal for 
sailing being then actually flying. But the wind veered 
to the westward, and thus prevented this Thermopylae of 
the seas. 

During the following week the admiral and his officers 
watched as eagerly for a reinforcement from England as 
Sister Ann in " Bluebeard" for the arrival of the brothers. 
At length, to their great delight, they beheld the majestic 
San Pareil, an eighty-four gun ship, and the Russel, of 
seventy- four guns, advancing to join them. 

These ships were followed by several others, and the 
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anxiety of the admiral as to the event of the expected 
engagement was at once at an end. 

For eighteen weeks and three days the Venerable had 
kept the sea without interruption, though many of the 
ships which had joined her after the mutiny, had been 
compelled to make temporary returns to port to refit, or 
to get provisions ; but at last, in spite of his utmost care 
and economy, the admiral was compelled to do the same. 
He previously, however, despatched orders to Yarmouth 
that the stores he needed might be ready for his arrival 5 
consequently, he had scarcely anchored when the victual- 
ling vessels were alongside of the fleet. He remained 
constantly on deck himself, encouraging and directing the 
men till (in four days) the Venerable was ready for sea ; 
and in less than eight the whole fleet were prepared to 
follow them. 

Meantime the Dutch admiral, strongly urged by his 
Government, had put to sea, aware from tidings brought 
by the small vessels which were his scouts, that the 
English fleet had returned to its own port. 

But English vessels were on the look-out also, and on 
the 9th of October the lugger Black Joke appeared at the 
back of Yarmouth sands, with the signal flying for an 
enemy at sea. 

Admiral Duncan at once joyfully sailed with a fair 
wind for his station ofFlhe Texel. 

At seven o'clock on the morning of October 11, i797> 
the Venerable perceived three large ships to leeward, 
standing towards the squadron. As they approached, the 
seamen's ready eyes recognised them at once as British 
men-of-war; the red flag flying at the maintop-gallant- 
masthead informed them also that the enemy was at 
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hand. These harbingers of battle proved to be three 
ships of Captain Troilope's squadron — namely, our old 
friend, with the Adamant, the Russel, and the Beaulieu 
frigate, which last had been watching the motions of the 
Dutch fleet. 

The Circe, one of the same squadron, soon after joined 
the admiral. 

At half -past eight o'clock the Dutch fleet was perceived 
to leeward 5 and the English, with a fresh breeze, bore up and 
stood towards them. At ten minutes to ten the admiral 
signalled to make more sail; and now the Dutch fleet 
was seen forming their line of battle on the larboard tack, 
and resolutely awaiting the English. Their force con- 
sisted of sixteen sail of the line, three large frigates, and 
two smaller ones, with five brigs. They had four admirals' 
flags flying— one blue at the main, one white at the 
mizen, one blue at the mizen, and one blue at the fore- 
mast heads. 

The frigates and brigs were drawn up to the leeward 
of their line of battle ships, opposite to the intervals in the 
line, and became a great annoyance to our ships, both 
while cutting the enemy's line and during the engagement. 

At eleven o'clock the admiral signalled for the van to 
shorten sail, that the rear might come up, and for the line 
to be connected as well as time would permit. 

The enemy was now in line of battle on the larboard 
tack, with their maintop-sails square, but keeping them 
shivering and sometimes full, so that their line was 
gradually advancing towards their own shores, which were 
not seven miles distant. 

The land in sight of the foes was that situated between 
the village of Egmont and Camperdown. 
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The English ships were not all equally good sailers, 
and they advanced consequently in no regular order of 
battle. The admiral, therefore, brought-to for a short 
time on the starboard-tack in order to form them, but 
perceiving that the enemy was drawing constantly nearer 
and nearer to his own shores, he resolved to get between 
him and the land, and thus prevent his escape, if escape 
were meditated. Therefore he made the signal for all the 
ships to bear up, and left the line unmarshalled. If he 
had not thus set naval tactics (for the time) at defiance, 
the Dutch fleet might have regained its own port if it 
had chosen.* 

At 11.53 A,M - Admiral Duncan made the signal to 
pass through the enemy's line, and engage them to lee- 
ward ; but the hazy weather prevented some of the ships 
from making out the signal. Soon afterwards the signal 
for "close action" superseded it. The Venerable kept 
this signal flying till it was shot down, nearly two hours 
afterwards. It was repeated by the Monarch, Vice- 
Admiral Onslow, and the Powerful, Captain Drury. 

At half-past twelve the Monarch began the fight by 
breaking the enemy's line between the Jupiter and 
Haarlem, pouring into each ship as she passed a well- 
directed broadside. 

The Dutch fleet was thus formed : — Beschermer, Gelyk- 
heia\ Hercules, Devries, Vryheid (admiral's ship), States- 
General, Wassenaer, Batavier, Brutus, Leyden, Mars, 
Cerberus, Jupiter, Haarlem, Alkmaar, and Delft, with nine 

* " Had our time been taken up in making a regular distribution of our 
ships, the Dutch fleet must have got so near their own coast, it would 
have been impossible to follow them with any view of advantage." — Log- 
book of the Venerable. 
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frigates and corvettes stationed as an inner line, facing 
the intervals in the outer one. Leaving the Haarlem to 
the Powerful, the Monarch luffed up close alongside of 
the Jupiter, and a tremendous fight began. As the 
Monarch rounded-to, to engage her foe, the Monnikendam 
frigate, and the Atalanta brig in the rear, poured some 
raking broadsides into her. The Atalanta actually 
persisted in her brave daring till she was considerably- 
damaged by the big shots of the English ships' larboard 
division. The other English ships engaged the Dutch 
rear — the Monmouth and Russel especially distinguishing 
themselves. The Powerful followed, and supported the 
Monarch. 

During the few awful moments preceding the action, 
Admiral Duncan (to whom we must now return) sum- 
moned his officers on deck, and then "prostrating him- 
self before the God of battles, committed himself and 
them, and the cause they maintained, to the Almighty, 
commending his own family to God's care, and his own 
soul and body to the disposal of Divine Providence." 

Rising from his knees he ordered his captain to lay him 
alongside the Dutch commander-in-chief, and cut the line 
astern of the Fry held. But this design was thwarted by 
the States-General, who gallantly closed the interval. 

The Venerable, however, put her helm aport, and ran 
under the stern of the latter, pouring into the Dutchman 
a tremendous broadside, which soon forced him to bear 
up and run out of the line. 

Then Duncan ranged up close on the lee side of the 
Vryheid (bearing the flag of Admiral de Winter), and an 
obstinately contested conflict began. The Dutch admiral 
was also engaged by the Ardent and the Bedford in front 
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as she cut the line astern of the Vryheids second ahead. 
The Brutus, Ley den, and Mars hastened to their admiral's 
rescue, and the Venerable was " roughly handled by four 
ships," says her log. Just at this time the Hercules (a 
Dutch ship) caught fire just ahead of the Venerable, and 
drifted to leeward, close to her, but happily did not run on 
board of her. 

The Dutch crew speedily extinguished the flames, but 
having thrown over their powder to save the ship from 
blowing up, they had no means of continuing the fight, 
and therefore surrendered to their nearest opponent. 

Meantime the Venerable had been so much injured that 
she was compelled to haul off and wear round on the 
starboard tack. 

The Triumph seeing this came in her place. But the 
Vryheid defended herself gallantly still. At length, how- 
ever, the united fire of the Venerable, Triumph, Ardent, 
and Director told on her. Her three masts fell over her 
sides, and disabled her starboard guns. She dropped out 
of the line, ungovernable and a mere hulk, and struck her 
colours. 

The JVassenaer struck to the Triumph, but a Dutch 
brig followed her out of the line, and firing at her, com- 
pelled the sixty-four to rehoist her colours ! But the 
Russel coming up, forced her to surrender a second time. 

With the Dutch admiral's surrender the fight ended. 
He was brought a prisoner on board the Venerable, by Mr. 
Charles Richardson, of the Circe. 

About half-past two the weather, which had been 
rough and variable, became calm, and Admiral Duncan 
found that he had taken nine ships of the line and one 
frigate. 
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The Venerable had been ably supported by the Ardent 
and Triumph, her seconds, and also by the Powerful, who 
(after taking her own opponent) hastened to the aid of the 
admiral's flag when it was absolutely surrounded by ene- 
mies. Thus ended this gallant action, began so well, with 
prayer, and closed with complete success. 

Admiral Duncan sent the Rose cutter to England with 
the following laconic account of the battle : — 

" Venerable, off the coast of Holland, the 
1 2th of Oct., by log (nth) three p.m. t 
Camperdown, E.S.E., eight miles. 
To the Secretary of the Admiralty, &c. 

Sir, — I have the pleasure to acquaint you, for the 
information of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty,, 
that at nine o'clock this morning I got sight of the Dutch 
fleet. At half-past twelve I passed through their line, 
and the action commenced, which has been very severe.. 
The admiral's ship is dismasted, and has struck, as have 
several others, and one is on Are. I shall send Captain 
Fairfax with particulars the moment I can spare him. 

" I am, &c, 

"Adam Duncan." 

When the Dutch Admiral had been brought safely onr 
board the Venerable, that ship wore with the fleet, and* 
began repairing her rigging, "which," says the log,, 
" with the sails, masts, and yards, had suffered much in 
the action. The crew were obliged, also, to keep con- 
stantly at the pumps, as the Venerable had received a 
number of shot-holes below her water line." The Ardent 
had received ninety-eight round shots in her hull and 
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the Belliqueux, Bedford, and Monarch were also much 
shattered. 

The Monarch had thirty-six killed and 100 wounded. 
The Dutch shot had told chiefly on the hulls of our 
ships, not a single topmast having been shot away j while 
the Dutch ships were all partially, and some wholly, dis- 
masted, and their hulls so shattered that they were 
scarcely worth taking into port. 

An instance of chivalrous generosity occurred in taking 
possession of the prizes, three of which were lost in the 
gale that followed the action. 

Charles Bullen, first lieutenant of the Monmouth (after- 
wards Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Bullen), was sent on 
board the captured Delft to take possession of her. He 
found her much damaged. She had lost her mizen-mast 
and main-yard, and all her sails and rigging were very 
much cut up. Lieutenant Bullen sent her captain and 
two other officers on board his own ship, but requested 
Mr. Heilberg, who was first lieutenant of the Delft, and 
had not been wounded, to assist him to keep -the ship 
from sinking. They succeeded in doing so for two days 5 
but a heavy gale of wind coming on the 14th of October 
rendered their best efforts hopeless. The water in the 
ship's hold had increased to ten feet, and Lieutenant 
Bullen told Mr. Heilberg that he intended to abandon 
her in order to save his men ; and requested his brave 
prisoner to accompany him with all the un wounded crew. 
The gallant Dutchman — right chivalrous were those old 
foes of ours — replied that he could not leave his wounded 
seamen 3 and his generous foe, touched by this answer, 
resolved to remain also, and make another effort to save 
the unhappy Dutch crew. But it must needs be, he knew 
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well, only a personal risk, so he ordered his own men to 
quit the sinking ship, while he remained and endeavoured 
to save, at the peril of his own life, the brave men with 
whom he had so recently been engaged in deadly con- 
flict. 

The Russell sent her boats to his assistance, and thus 

* great many seamen were saved j but before all could be 
got into the boats the ship went down. 

• The two brave foes, who in their capacity of officers 
were bound of course to stay to the last, remained till that 
fatal moment. Then Lieutenant Bullen leaped overboard, 
and was picked up, we are glad to say, by one of the 
Monmouth's boats. The devoted and generous Heilberg 
perished with those he had been unable to save. 

Such deeds as these — nobler, grander a thousand-fold 
than those blazoned by the voice of common fame- 
rob war of its horrors, and gild it with a holier lustre 
and a loftier significance, as an agent in the moral de- 
velopment of the world. 

On the 17 th of October Admiral Duncan reached the 
Nore with his prizes, and received soon afterwards the 
rewards which he so well deserved. He was created Baron 
Duncan of Dundee and Viscount Duncan of Camperdown. 

Vice- Admiral Onslow, who had so gallantly commenced 
the fight, was created a baronet ; Captains Trollope and 
Fairfax, knights bannerets ; and the first lieutenants were 
promoted to the rank of commander. 

The nation thanked these brave men by the voice of 
the assembled parliament, and the City of London pre- 
sented Lord Duncan with a sword valued at two hundred 
guineas, and Sir Richard Onslow with one of the value 
of ^100. 



Sea Fight off Carnperdown. 16 j 

Since the days of Blake, England had not contested 
with so brave and equal a foe. 

All the Dutch admirals were wounded more or less. 

The gallant and unfortunate De Winter died in London 
shortly after his arrival there. 

Captain Holland, of the Wassenaer, was mortally 
wounded early in the action ; and De Winter's captain, 
Van Rossem, had his thigh shot off, of which wound he 
afterwards died. Five hundred and forty men were killed, 
and six hundred and twenty wounded. 

The brave Dutch waited till their foes were so closer 
that every shot would tell, consequently the English 
ships received many shots in the hull, while their rigging 
was entire and nearly perfect. Of course, with hulls so 
shattered the men suffered severely. Two hundred and 
twenty-eight were killed; eight hundred and twelve 
wounded — some mortally. 

Thus closed, to the equal glory of both brave fleets, buf 
to the great gain of England, Lord Duncan's famous se£ 
fight off Carnperdown. 
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§aiilt of ibt fib. 

August i, 1798. 

ROM May till August 1st the gallant Nelson 
had been traversing the Mediterranean in search 
of the French fleet, which was conveying 
Napoleon to Egypt. 

Bent on this object, our greatest admiral had turned 
from certain prize-money and some renown in the shape 
«f richly-laden Spanish ships which tempted him by the 
way 5 and he had explored every probable place for the 
foe of whom he was in search. At length, on the 
evening of August 1, being off Alexandria, Captain Sam. 
Hood, of the Zealous, signalled an enemy's fleet, sixteen. 
in number, lying at anchor in line of battle in a bay upon 
♦he larboard bow. We now know it as Aboukir Bay. 

The admiral instantly hauled his wind, a movement 
which was observed and immediately followed by the 
whole squadron, while the Alexander and Swiftsure, who 
had been detached to reconnoitre, were recalled to their 
stations in the fleet. 

The wind was at this time N.N.W., and blew what 
seamen call " a top-gallant breeze." 

At three o'clock Nelson made the signal to prepare for 
action. 

At four, when distant about nine or ten miles from the 
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French fleet, he ordered the British ships to prepare to 
anchor by the stern. 

Each ship then " made fast a stream cable to her mizen- 
mast, and passing it out of one of her gun-room ports, 
-carried it along her side just below the first deck ports, to 
several of which it was slung by a slight rope-yarn lashing, 
and then bent it to an anchor at her bow 5 so that when 
the anchor was let go, the ship ran over her main -cable, 
or that out of the hawse-hole, and brought up by the 
cable at her stern. This was to avoid the risk of being 
raked while swinging head to wind, as well as to enable 
the ship, by slackening one cable and hauling upon the 
other, to spring her broadside in any direction she 
pleased."* 

Soon afterwards the signal was made for the British 
fleet to attack the van and centre of the enemy. 

The French were moored in a strong and compact 
Jiue close in with the shore, their line describing an obtuse 
angle in form, flanked by. numerous gun-boats, four 
frigates, and a battery of guns and mortars on an island . 
in their van. Such a position presented the most formi- 
•dable obstacles ; but Nelson never saw, as the sluggard is 
said to £ee, " a lion in the path." He had simply to do 
.a duty : it must, of course, be done, and it was of no use 
to care for difficulties. The hero of a hundred fights 
already knew well that " Whatever men dare, they can 
►do." 

Where there was room for an enemy's ship to swing, 
he was sure there would be room for one of his own ships 
•to anchor ; and thus resolved, he pressed onwards. 

* James's " Naval History.' * 
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It mast Lave been a grind sight, that battle on the old 
Egyptian shore. The red >un sinking in all the glory of 
an August sunset in the East ; the flat, low shores lined 
with spectators, amongst whom mingled the wild Arab 
of the desert, the swarthy Egyptian peasant, the Turk, 
and the French invaders; while behind them rose the 
tall palms of Egypt, and sailing majestically towards them 
came the English fleet — every ship carrying the Red 
Cross of St. George at her mast-head, while the Vanguard, 
the admiral's ship, was gay with no less than six ensigns 
flying in different parts of her rigging ; for resolved to 
conquer or die, Nelson could not endure the thought of 
having his colours perhaps carried away by a random 
shot of the enemy's. So red, white, and blue fluttered 
gaily in the light breeze, thus assuring the seamen from 
even an accidental lowering of the Cross in the sight of 
the Moslems. 

Two French brigs now stood out to reconnoitre, and 
one of them, the Alcrtc, on arriving within gun-shot of 
the leading ships, bore away over the dangerous rocky 
shoal off Aboukir Island, trusting that the enemy, deceived 
by her daring act, would follow, when the seventy-fours 
would be certain to go on shore on it. 

The English were not, however, taken in this trap, but 
steered according to their own judgment, which, in every 
casc but one, proved right. Of course, as they had never 
seen the Bay of Aboukir before, they were utterly ignorant 
of its navigation. At 5.30, when the fleet was nearly 
abreast of the end of the shore, Nelson hailed the Zealous, 
and asked Captain Hood if he thought there was sufficient 
depth of water tor our ships between the enemy and the 
land. 
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<e \ don't know, sir," replied Hood; "but, with your' 
permission, I will stand in and try.'* 

Nelson^ assented ; and the Zealous gallantly made the 
, attempt. With the wind on her larboard quarter she 
bore away, and rounding the shoal, brought the wind on 
her starboard beam. The Goliath was a little ahead on 
her larboard bow. Then the Theseus was hailed by 
Nelson's Captain (Berry), and directed to pass ahead and 
be the admiral's second, an honour well merited by the 
brave Miller. Iu obedience to this order she shot past the 
Vanguard, and brought to at her appointed station. 

At 6 p.m., just as the red sun was sinking, the signal 
went up for the fleet to fill and stand in. The rapidity 
and precision with which the ships obeyed, and formed in 
line from their former .confused approach, elicited the 
generous admiration of the foe. It was in this order that 
those glorious men-of-war went into action : — Goliath, 
Captain Foley 5 Zealous, Captain Hood ; Orion, Sir James 
Saumarez ; Audacious, Davyige Gould ; Theseus, Captain 
Miller ; our readers will remember he was Nelson's 
Captain on the great Valentine' s-day fight; Vanguard, 
Nelson ; Minotaur, Captain Louis ; Defence, Captain 
Peyton ; Bellerophon, Captain Darby -, Majestic, Captain 
Westcott ; Leander, a fifty-gun ship, Captain Thomson. 

While, at some distance to the northward, the unlucky 
Culloden approached her fate, and to the westward the 
Alexander, Captain Ball, and the Swiftsure, Captain 
Hallowell, crowded all sail in eager anxiety to get up. 

At a little past six o'clock the French ships displayed 
their colours, and the Conquerant opened her fire (as did 
also the Guerrier) on the Goliath and Zealous, who were 
some distance ahead of the fleet. The mortars on the island 
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commenced throwing shells. At half-past six the Goliath 
crossed the head of the French line and poured a raking 
broadside into the Guerrier, bearitig up for that ship's inner 
bow 5 but, the anchor not dropping in time, she ran past 
the Guerrier and brought up abreast of the inner or lar- 
board quarter of the second ship, the Conquerant, with 
whom she was soon engaged in hot action. The Zealous 
following, brought up where Captain Foley had intended 
to anchor, abreast of the larboard bow of the Guerrier. A 
well-directed broadside from the larboard guns of the 
British ship brought down the Guerrier' s foremast by the 
board in three or four minutes. 

Three ringing British cheers from the whole fleet awoke 
the Egyptian echoes as they beheld this first deed of good 
omen, and at that moment the sun sank below the 
horizon. 

The Orion followed the Zealous, ran past her and the 
Goliath, and finally engaged the Serieuse frigate (which had 
attacked her), while the Theseus, taking a smaller circuit, 
sailed between the Zealous and her foe, pouring in a 
broadside on the Frenchman as she passed $ then she 
anchored in a line ahead of the Goliath and abreast of 
the Spartiate. The Orion having disposed of the Serieuse 
by sinking her, brought up head to wind nearly in a 
line with the Theseus and a little abaft the beam of the 
Peuple- Souvcrain . 

The Audacious, impatient of slowly following her con- 
sorts, and ever worthy of her name, steered for an opening 
between the Guerrier and Conquerant, dropped her small 
bower anchor and brought up within seventy yards of the 
Conquerant' s bows, into which she poured her larboard 
broadside. Then she swung round, head to wind, and came 
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to again within fifty yards of the Conquerant's larboard side 
near her inner bow. 

Meantime the Vanguard, who intended to attack the 

outer side of the French fleet, sailed on towards the Spar* 
tiate, exposed to a raking fire from the van, but covering 
with her own fire the approach of the ships in her rear. 
She was the first to anchor on the outer side of the enemy, 

.and was opposed within half pistol shot to the Spartiate, 
the third in the French line. 

In a few minutes every man stationed at the first six 
guns in the fore part of the Vanguard's deck was down 5 
all either killed or wounded; one gun in particular was 
repeatedly cleared. One of the midshipmen was in the 
act of remarking to another how often he had narrowly 

•escaped, when a shot cut him in two 5 for from being 
anchored alongside the Spartiate the Vanguard was exposed 
to the raking fire of the Aquilon, the next ship in the 

-enemy's line. In the space of ten minutes the admiral's 
ship had between fifty and sixty men disabled or killed. 
Captain Louis of the Minotaur, the warm devoted friend 
of Nelson, hastened to make a shield of his own ship for 
him, and took his station ahead of the Vanguard, in so 
judicious and gallant a manner that he soon overcame the 
Aquilon and relieved the Vanguard's distress. 
The Defence, also preserving the outer line, brought up 

.at seven o'clock abreast of the Peuple-Souverain. 

The Bellerophon at the same time dropped, her stern 
anchor abreast of the Orient, thus opposing a seventy-four 
to a one hundred and twenty-gun ship. The Majestic 
brought up abreast the Tonnant, who was more than a 
match for her in force. 

The Culloden had gone on shore off the rocky end of 
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Aboukir island. The Alexander and Swiftsure pressed on 
safely, the Swiftsure getting the lead. 

The battle now raged with great fury. Nelson had al- 
ready received a very severe wound in the forehead from a 
langridge shot or piece of iron, which cut the skin at right 
angles, so that it fell down on his face. Captain Berry, 
who was standing near, caught the falling hero in bis 
arms. It was Nelson's own belief, and that of all around 
him, that he was shot through the head, and mortally 
wounded. He was carried below to the cockpit, where 
lay his shattered and mangled seamen. The surgeon, in 
great anxiety, hastened immediately to attend to the ad- 
miral. " No," said Nelson, " I will take my turn with 
my brave followers." 

The agony of his wound increasing, he believed that 
the foreboding which always possessed him that he would 
die in battle, was about to be accomplished. He sent for 
his chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Comyns, and desired him to 
convey his last farewell to Lady Nelson, and signed a 
commission appointing his friend, the gallant Hardy, to 
the rank of post-captain in the Vanguard. 

About nine o'clock, while the combat was at its height, 
he sent for his first lieutenant, Mr. Capel, and ordered 
him to go on board the Minotaur, and bring Captain 
Louis to him, " for he could not have a moment's peace 
till he had thanked him for his gallant assistance," adding, 
" this is the hundred and twenty-fourth time that I have 
been engaged, but I believe it is now nearly over with me." 

Captain Berry hearing of his wounded commander's 
wish, hailed the Minotaur, and in a short time the brave 
Captain Louis was on board the Vanguard, hanging in 
silent sorrow over his bleedmg ineM. 
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" Farewell, dear Louis," said the warm-hearted Nelson, 
tenderly. " I shall never forget the obligation I am 
under to you for your brave and generous conduct 5 and 
now whatever may become of me my mind is at peace.'* 

The lion-hearted hero could not bear to die without 
expressing gratitude to the friend who had saved his ship 
at his own risk. 

Grateful and affectionate as he was brave, no wonder 
that Nelson reigned in the hearts of his followers. The 
greatest acts of heroism performed by himself were simply 
"duty," in his eyes j those of his officers and seamen 
were acknowledged as spontaneous acts of goodness, 
worthy of all praise. 

When, in his turn, the surgeon came to examine the 
admiral's wound, it was found not to be mortal. The 
joyful tidings soon spread through the ship, and was 
hailed with rapture by the seamen. 

The action had commenced at thirty-one minutes 
past six. At about seven o'clock it became totally 
dark 5 but " the whole hemisphere," says one who was 
in the battle, "was at intervals illuminated by the fire 
of the hostile fleets." Our ships, when darkness came on, 
hoisted all their distinguishing lights by a signal from the 
admiral. 

The van ship of the enemy, Le Guerrier, was dismasted 
in less than twelve minutes $ in ten minutes afterwards, 
the second ship, Le Conguerant ; the third, Le Spartiate, 
was dismasted nearly at the same moment. At half-past 
eight the Aquilon and the Peuple-Souverain, fourth 
and fifth ships of the enemy's line, were taken by the 
British. 

Captain Berry then sent L\e\xte\\ax& ^a&sa^ , *& ^^ 
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Vanguard, with a part}' of marines, to take possesion of 
the Spartiate, which had struck. He returned with the 
French captain's sword, which Captain Berry instantly 
delivered to his wounded chief. 

Meantime, at a few minutes past eight, guided through 
the darkness by the flashes of the guns, the Siviftsure came 
up with a dismasted .ship without light or colours, falling 
out of the battle. The Siviftsure was about to fire into 
her, when Captain Hallowell luckily bethought him of 
taking the precaution to hail her. The answer was, 
"Belleropkon going out of action disabled!" In an 
instant the stern anchor of the Siviftsure was let go, and 
without being able in the smoke and darkness to know 
exactly where she was, and who was her foe, the good 
ship took the place the Belleropkon had just quitted, and* 
engaged the Tonnant. 

Let us tell in the meantime what the Belleropkon had 
done and endured before she became inefficient. Opposed* 
to the huge three-decker she had soon found her station 
hotter than she could bear. At about half-past seven her 
mizenmast was shot away. A few minutes afterwards her 
mainmast fell on the starboard side of the forecastle. The 
Orient had also set her on fire, but the crew extinguished? 
the flames. About three-quarters of an hour afterwards 
the Belleropkon, utterly disabled, cut her stern cable, set 
her spritsail, and wore clear of her powerful foe — 90 long^ 
and bravely fought. Scarcely had she dropped her fore- 
sail than her shattered foremast, unable to bear the weight,, 
fell over the larboard bow. In drifting along the rear she 
had received a broadside from the Tonnant also. And 
thus it happened that the Siviftsure found her leaving an» 
gction in which her part had been gallantly performed. 
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The little Leander had bravely helped her friends 
after vainly striving to get the Culloden off the reef*. 
The French said of her : — " Tous les boulets du Lecmdre, 
qui n'atteignaient pas le Franklin, allaient a bord de 
£ Orient, du Tonnant, ou d'un des vaisseaux plus en 
arriere ;" so advantageous was the position this little ship 
had taken up. 

And now the Alexander, coming rapidly into the scene 
of action, dropped her bow anchor so as to open her star- 
board broadside on the Orient's larboard quarter. At 
about nine o'cl6ck the Swiftsure observed that the Orient 
had caught fire aft. Her. guns were instantly brought to* 
bear on the spot with fearful effect. 

The whole of the after-part of the French Admiral's, 
ship was soon in flames. A more awful spectacle than 
this fatal fire lighting up the darkness of the moonless* 
night can scarcely be imagined. Captain Berry flew to 
tell Nelson of the event, and the wounded admiral^ 
moved by pity for his brave foe, actually came on deck 
to see what could be done to save her crew. 

The only boat left of the Vanguard which could swim,, 
was instantly despatched to the rescue, followed by all 
those which the other ships could send. They only suc- 
ceeded in saving seventy lives. 

" The light thrown by the fire of V Orient upon the sur- 
rounding objects, enabled us/* says the officer from whose 
record of the battle we have already quoted, " to perceive with 
more certainty the situation of the two fleets, the colours 
of both being clearly distinguishable. The cannonading was* 
partially kept up to leeward of the centre till ten o'clock, 
when V Orient blew up with a tremendous explosion. An. 
awful pause and deathlike silence for about three minutes- 
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ensued/* It was the most dramatic of battles ! "And then 
the wreck of the masts, yards, &c, which had been 
carried to a vast height, fell on the water and on the 
surrounding ships. A port-fire from /' Orient fell into the 
main royal of the Alexander, the fire occasioned by which 
was, however, extinguished in about two minutes by the 
active exertions of Captain Ball, by whom it would seem 
the fire itself had been unconsciously originated." We 
think our young readers will be interested in Coleridge's 
account of the encounter between the Alexander, Captain 
Ball, and V Orient, and the cause of the lattcr's horrible 
fate, a fate which has been imprinted on the minds of 
English boys by Mrs. Hemans's beautiful poem of 
Casabianca : — 

" In the plan of the battle of the Nile, it was Sir H. 
Nelson's design that Captains Ball and Trowbridge should 
have led up the attack. The latter was (as we have 
seen) stranded $ and the former, by accident of the wind, 
could not bring his ship into the line of battle till some 
time after the engagement had become general. With 
his characteristic foresight, and activity of what may not 
be improperly called practical imagination, he made ar- 
rangements to meet every possible contingency. All the 
shrouds and sails of the ship not absolutely necessary for 
its immediate management, were thoroughly wetted, and 
so rolled up that they were as hard and as little inflam- 
mable as so many solid cylinders of wood. Every sailor 
had his appointed place and function, and a certain 
number were appointed as firemen, whose sole duty it 
was to be on the watch if any part of the vessel should 
take fire, and to these men exclusively the charge of ex- 
tinguishing it was committed. 
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"It was already dark when he brought his ship into 
action and laid her alongside V Orient. 

" One particular only I shall add to the account of the 
memorable engagement between these two ships, and this 
I received from Sir Alexander Ball himself. 

" He had previously made a combustible preparation, 
which, from the nature of the engagement to be expected, 
he had purposed to reserve for the last emergency $ but 
just at the time when, from several symptoms, he had 
every reason to believe the enemy would soon strike to 
him, one of the lieutenants, without his knowledge, threw 
in the combustible matter, and this it was that occasioned 
the tremendous explosion of that vessel, which, with the 
deep silence and interruption of the engagement that 
succeeded to it, has been justly deemed the sublimest war- 
incident recorded in history. 

" Yet that which followed .... is scarcely Jess 
impressive, though its sublimity is of a different de- 
scription. 

" At the renewal of the battle Captain Ball, though h» 
ship was then on fire in three different places, laid her along- 
side a French eighty-four, and a second long obstinate 
contest began. The firing on the part of the French ship 
having at length, and for some time slackened, and then * 
altogether ceased, and yet no sign being given of surrender, 
the senior lieutenant of the Alexander came to Captain Ball 
and informed him that the hearts of his men were as good 
as ever, but that they were so completely exhausted that 
they were scarcely capable of lifting an arm. He asked, 
therefore, that as the enemy had ceased firing, the men 
might be permitted to lie down by their guns for a short 
time. After some reflection Captain Ball acceded to the 
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proposal, taking, of course, the proper precautions to rouse 
them again at the moment he thought requisite: 

" Accordingly, with the exception of himself, his 
officers, and the appointed watch, the ship's crew lay 
down, each in the place at which he was stationed, and 
slept there twenty minutes. 

" They were then roused ; and started up (as Captain 
Ball expresses it) more like men out of an ambush than 
from sleep, so co- instantaneously did they all obey the 
summons. They recommenced their fire, and in a few 
minutes the enemy surrendered ; it was soon after dis- 
covered that during the interval, and almost immediately 
after the French ship had first ceased firing, her crew had 
sunk down by their guns and there slept, almost by the 
side, as it were, of their sleeping enemies." 

At midnight the Tonnant alone continued fighting. 
She had been engaged first by the Majestic, whose gallant 
Captain, G. Westcott, had fallen (killed by a musket 
ball) half an hour after the action commenced. Then 
the command had devolved on his first lieutenant, Robert 
Cuthbert, who continued to fight the ship in the most 
gallant style. The shot of the Tonnant gave great annoy- 
ance to the Swiftsure, and at three o'clock in the morning 
her fire brought down the Majestic s main and mizen- 
masts ; but shortly afterwards her own three masts were 
shot away nearly close to the deck. She did not strike, 
hut she ceased firing, and a second interval of awful 
silence ensued. 

As the grey morning dawned in the east the firing 
recommenced between the Tonnant, Guillaume Tell, 
frenereur, and Timolcon ; and the Alexander and the 
crippled Majestic, The Theseus and Goliath hastened to 
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the aid of their comrades. Soon after they had come to 
the rescue, the French frigate ArUmise fired a broadside at 
the Theseus, and then struck her colours. A British boat 
immediately hastened to take her; but the cause of her 
striking was at once apparent — she had caught fire. Soon 
after she blew up. 

At about six o'clock — how weary the poor seamen must 
have been ! — the Zealous, Goliath, and Theseus got under 
way by signal. The Zealous was ordered to chase the 
French frigate Justice, which wassailing towards the poor 
Bellerophon, to call on her to surrender. On perceiving 
.that she would have to fight Hood, however, the Justice 
gave up her design upon the Bellerophon, who, however, 
had not had the slightest intention of surrendering, but 
was waiting to give her a warm welcome. Then Nelson, 
by signal, bade the Zealous join and protect the crippled, 
but dauntless ship. 

Meantime the Goliath and Theseus, the Alexander and 
Leander, took possession of the Heureux and Mercure. 

At eleven the Genireux and Guillaume Tell, and the 
two frigates, the Justice and the Diane, got under way 
and made sail to the north-east, hoping to effect their 
escape. 

The Zealous, Captain Hood, happened to be the nearest 
ship to them. Without a moment's hesitation he hauled 
.close on the same tack, fully determined to attack the 
French eighty-gun and seventy-four gun ships, and the two 
heavy frigates, and keep them in play till his friends came 
to his assistance, or till he had taken or crippled one of 
them. 

The Zealous actually weathered the fugitives within 
musket shot, and obliged them to bear away to avoid 
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being raked, though she received a most destructive fire 
in her own rigging and sails. No less than forty round 
shot passed through her mainsail. While she was trying to 
get about in time to cut off the last frigate, Nelson made 
the signal for her to return — there was not a ship left in a 
condition to support her — and the French ships then 
effected their escape. 

For his gallant intention, Captain Hood received his 
admiral's warm thanks. 

Of the thirteen French ships, one perished ; eight sur- 
rendered 5 two escaped. The Timoleon blew up, set fire 
to by her crew, who escaped to the shore. 

A French account of this battle has been preserved to 
us, written by a prisoner on board the Alexander after -it 
had occurred. He says, that the French admiral endea- 
voured to mislead the enemy, and draw them on the 
shoal. He sent V Alerte to achieve this, but, he adds, 
" the English admiral had no doubt experienced pilots on 
board, as he did not pay any attention to the brig's track, 
but allowed her to go on, and hauled well round all 
dangers." Strangely enough, the English ships had no pilot 
but the genius of Nelson ! The Culloden hurrying into 
action went aground, as we have seen, but served as a 
beacon to warn the others of the hidden danger. 

On the morning of the 2nd the sun rose on a scene of 
wreck and ruin which we can scarcely conceive — the 
Timoleon burning, le Tonnant drifted on shore, the re- 
mainder of the gallant fleet (so peacefully reposing yester- 
even at sunset in their apparently secure anchorage) now 
helpless, dismasted, and battered wrecks j the place of the 
unhappy Orient empty. 

Every care and thought possible were bestowed upon 
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the wounded by the English admiral. He sent the 
French ashore to the hospitals, with their own surgeons to 
attend them, and provided ev r ery comfort for his own 
men within his means. And even amid the excitement 
and triumph of victory he forgot not to Whom to ascribe 
the praise. 

Early in the morning he sent the following memoran- 
dum to the different captains of his squadron : — 
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" Vanguard, off the mouth of the Nile, 
" 2nd August, 1798. 
" Almighty God having blessed his majesty's arms 
vith victory, the admiral intends returning public thanks- 
giving for the same at two o'clock this day, and he 
recommends every ship doing the same as soon as con- 
venient." 

And at two o'clock public service was performed on the 
quarter-deck of the Vanguard by Mr. Comyn, and at 
different hours (as nearly together as they could manage 
it), the voice of praise and thanksgiving went up from 
the other ships to Him Who had given them the victory. 

This solemn act of gratitude to heaven made a deep im- 
pression upon the prisoners. One of the French officers 
remarked, " that it was no wonder the English could pre- 
serve such order and discipline on board their ships, when 
they could impress the minds of their men with such 
sentiments after so great a victory, and at a moment of 
such seeming confusion." 

Later in the day the admiral sent his congratulations and 
t hanks to the captains of his fleet. The missive ran thus : — 
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"Vanguard, ist August, 1798. 

" The admiral most heartily congratulates the captains, 
officers, seamen, and marines of the squadron he has the 
honour to command, on the event of the late action ; and 
he desires they will accept his most sincere and cordial 
thanks for their very gallant behaviour in this glorious 
battle. It must strike, forcibly, every British seaman, how 
superior their conduct is, when in discipline and good 
order, to the riotous behaviour of lawless Frenchmen. 

" The squadron may be assured the admiral will not 
fail in his despatches to represent their truly meritorious 
conduct in the strongest terms to the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

"To the Captaias of the Fleet." 

Thus ended the great night battle fought at the mouth 
of the Nile. No sea fight was ever more desperately 
contested — no victory more complete nor important. It 
scarcely fades before the crowning but sad glory of Tra- 
falgar ; and one of the brightest pages of naval story is. 
the record of the Battle of the Nile. 
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Cutting avd oi % l&tybxtttt. 

1801. 

N the month of July, 1801, a squadron of 
British ships (employed in watching the com- 
bined French and Spanish fleets) lay at anchor 
close in with the harbour of Brest, far above 
St. Matthew's Lighthouse. Full in sight of the English 
the allied fleets rode at anchor; nearer lay the French 
national corvette, La Chevrette, protected by batteries, in 
the Bay of Camaret. 

Apparently this twenty-gun corvette was as safe as she 
would have been in Brest Harbour ; but it was only in 
appearance — the British squadron of observation was 
manned by seamen who had a very peculiar fancy for 
cutting out vessels under difficulties. 

Accordingly, the boats of his Majesty's ships Doris and 
Beaulieu, manned entirely by volunteers, attempted this 
enterprise on Monday 20th of July, but owing to an acci- 
dental separation of the boats, the expedition failed ; and, 
as they had been seen by the enemy, the attempt acted 
only as a warning to the French of impending danger. 

On the following morning, therefore, they got the 
corvette under way, moved her a mile and a half up the 
bay, and moored her under. the batteries; sending fresh 
troops on board, which made up her number of men to 
four hundred. Arms and ammunition were brought ou 
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deck, and the guns loaded almost to the muzzle with grape 
ahot. The batteries were prepared j temporary redoubts 
were thrown up $ and a gun-vessel, armed with a couple 
of thirty-six. pounders, was moored at the entrance of 
the bay as a guard-boat. 

Having thus, as they believed, assured the Chevrette s 
safety, the enemy hoisted, in the afternoon, the French 
flag above the Union Jack as a signal of defiance. 

The Beaulieus men were furious at this challenge, and 
eagerly desired to renew the attempt on the vessel that 
night. They received leave to do so ; and Mr. Maxwell, 
the first lieutenant, declared that he would lead them, 
and that, should a separation of the boats again take place, 
the Beaulieus should have all the glory, and undertake 
the adventure alone. The seamen smiled with grim 
delight at these words, and employed themselves all day 
in preparation $ grinding their cutlasses to cut the boarding 
netting, and seeing that their other arms and ammunition 
were ready. 

Night came at last, closing a long day of eager anticipa- 
tion ; and six boats, manned with eighty or ninety volun- 
teers from the Beaulieu, joined, about half-past nine, the 
boats of the Doris, Uranie, and Robust, the whole being, 
as before, under the command of Lieutenant Losack, who 
had been sent from the admiral's ship to conduct the 
enterprise. He gave orders that the men were to lay-to 
on their oars, or pull easy, as it was much too soon for the 
attack. Soon after a boat was observed pulling out from 
the shore. As it was possible she might be a " look-out,** 
Mr. Losack, accompanied by a few other boats, gave 
chase to her 3 the other boats laying-to on their oars, 
and awaiting his return. But the hours stole on, and 
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the boats, thus again separated from the main body, 
did not return. The attacking force was six miles 
from the scene of action, and had to pull that distance. 
Mr. Maxwell foresaw another failure in consequence 
of the delay, and, faithful to his promise, ordered 
the Beaulieus to " give way," and led ahead ; followed 
instantly by the other boats. As they proceeded, 
these rash adventurers saw signals passing between the 
enemy from the shore and the bay ; but they pressed on 
undaunted. 

The distant chime of bells proclaimed midnight; the 
pale moon was sinking beneath the horizon; the wind 
had died away, and there was a perfect calm. Every- 
thing at the instant favoured the attack, which would be 
far less likely to succeed the next night, when the moon 
would be eleven days old and the ardour of the volunteers 
abated. They were now off the entrance to the bay, but 
Mr. Losack and his boats were still absent. 

Mr. Maxwell at once assumed the command. He 
declared that he would attack with the boats he had with 
him ; and, informing those within hail of his determina- 
tion, he sent a midshipman to those astern (who were 
about to pull back to their ships), with orders in his 
Majesty's name to follow the boats of the Beaulieu to the 
attack. 

The order was heard with silent rapture by his men. 

As if to fulfil the adage, " Fortune favours the brave/' 
a gentle breeze sprang up from the south, and as an omen 
of success animated the men to enthusiasm. As it set 
right from out of the bay, and would of course be all-im- 
portant in carrying off their expected prey, it suggested a 
singular and daring manoeuvre to the gallant Maxwell. 
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He gave orders, that immediately upon boarding, while the- 
rest were engaged in disarming the enemy's crew on deck, 
the smartest topmen of the Beaulieu, whose skill and' 
daring he well knew, should light their way aloft and cut 
the sails loose with their cutlasses. 

Other well-known and trustworthy hands were ordered' 
to cut the cable $ one of the ablest seamen in the boats- 
was to seize the helm, and hands were appointed for the- 
rudder chains, in case of the tiller ropes being cut. 

Having made these arrangements for setting the ship- 
adrift at the very instant of boarding, he again bade the 
men "give way." 

The night was clear and light, though the moon had set,, 
and they could soon see the corvette and were of course 
seen by her. She hailed them, at the distance of four or 
rive cables, and instantly opened a heavy fire of musketry 
on them from every part of the ship, accompanied by 
showers of grape shot from the cannon. The batteries 
on shore united also in a tremendous fire of musketry,, 
in face of which the Beaulieu s boats gallantly pushed on,. 
nobly assisted by those of the Uranie, commanded by 
Lieutenant Martin Neville, who stood up in his boat,. 
cheering and animating his men with the coolest bravery, 
while the bullets were flying about their heads like hail, 
and many fell killed or wounded before they reached the 
Chevrette. 

The Beaulieu s boats boarded on the starboard-bow and 
quarter $ the Uranie s, one of the Robust' s, and one of the 
Doris's on the larboard-bow. 

The French gallantly opposed the boarders with fire- 
arms, .sabres, tomahawks, and pikes, and even (in their 
turn) boarded the boats. So otatVuate ^w«& fcv€\x to»sx&qar. 
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that the English lost all their fire-arms, and had nothing: 
left but their swords and cutlasses 5 but they sufficed for 
" Jack," who made his way on board as directed 5 and the 
topmen, " according to orders,* ' proceeded to fight their 
way aloft. 

It was an awful duty imposed upon these men, yet cheer- 
fully and nobly accepted. First one and then another and 
another fell from the shrouds slippery with blood, killed or 
desperately wmmded, nevertheless their messmates pushed 
on with matchless courage. Many of them, bleeding from 
their wounds, got upon the yards, upon which they were 
obliged to scramble out upon their hands and feet with 
their cutlasses, the foot ropes having been all strapped up„ 
but surmounting these apparently impassable obstacles they 
achieved the arduous task assigned them. 

In less than three minutes after the boats came along- 
side, down came the three topsails and the courses of the 
Chevrette; the ship at the same time drifting, the cable 
being cut outside. The sails fell upon the desperate conflict 
raging on the deck of the Chevrette only just in time. Almost 
half of the British sailors had been killed or wounded, and 
the enemy were three to one against them. But the falling 
sails, the ship drifting as if by magic from her anchorage, 
and yet under evident guidance, struck a panic into the 
French. Some threw down their arms and tumbled down 
the hatchways ; others jumped overboard. 

The British sailors at once took possession of the quarter- 
deck and forecastle, which in that five minutes' fight were 
nearly covered with dead bodies. 

But the enemy from below still kept up a heavy fire of 
musketry from the main deck and up the hatchway. 
The/, a\so, frequently set off Var^e Vra\w& o^ y^&s*^^- 
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deavouring to blow up the quarter-deck. This obliged 
our sailors to divide into two parties, one of which 
guarded the hatchways and gangways, and returned the 
fire of the enemy with arms and ammunition taken from 
themselves ; the other made sail. In order to clear the 
decks for doing so, they were obliged to throw overboard 
two or three dozen Frenchmen who had fallen in the 
conflict, and several of their own slain companions. 

In the meantime the fair breeze was gently drifting the 
vessel out of the bay. But the batteries still kept up a 
heavy fire on her, as they had done from the moment she 
got under way. Just as she cleared the point from which 
musketry and grape had played upon her, it again fell 
calm ; which left her still exposed to the lire of the bat- 
teries. She was free from the first great danger after her 
capture — that of going on shore ; but thirty-two pound 
shot, and shells from all directions, were flying about her 
sides, masts, sails, and rigging. 

It was impossible to tow her out of this peril, for some 
of the boats were sunk, the others engaged in towing out 
those filled with killed or wounded, which had got adrift, 
and from under the fire of the batteries. 

We may imagine how anxiously the conquerors watched 
for the first "cat's paw" of wind which should stir the 
calm waters j and how thankfully they hailed a light 
breeze which came at last to their succour from the north- 
west. 

This terrific fight had now lasted two hours, the British 
tars having not only the fire from the batteries to contend 
against, but that from the main deck of the prize herself, 
from which the enemy kept up a valiant resistance. 

When, however, the tavoutaYAvs Vrceexvi Y\a& skn. \\\s?«\ 
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clear oft* again, the English threatened their dauntless 
foes on board with no quarter if they continued firing, 
and the brave Frenchmen at length yielded themselves 
prisoners of war. 

Just as the lieutenants were congratulating themselves 
on having finished their enterprise successfully, some boats 
were perceived coming in the direction of Brest. Mr. 
Maxwell at once prepared for a new conflict to protect 
his prize, and had the sides of the ship manned with pikes 
and arms to defend her. 

But as the boats approached they were discovered to be 
those which had parted from them early in the night, and 
with a joyful cheer they recognised their comrades. 

Mr. Maxwell of course resigned the command he had so 
gallantly assumed to Mr. Losack. 

The dawn of the summer morning revealed a scene of 
dreadful carnage on board the Chevrette, Of the French, 
the captain, two lieutenants, three midshipmen, one lieu- 
tenant of the troops on board, and eighty-five seamen and 
soldiers were slain $ a lieutenant, four midshipmen, and 
fifty-seven seamen and soldiers wounded. 

The crews of the English boats had suffered far more 
severely in comparison — having been opposed by three 
times their own number. Mr. Neville was severely 
wounded, as were also fifty-seven seamen ; eighteen were 
killed, and one missing. 

But under the galling fire to which they had been so 
long exposed our seamen had managed to set every sail in 
the ship, and had even got top-gallant-yards across ; and 
the bright July sun as it rose, revealed to the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain, lying in Brest liathowx^ 
the mortifying spectacle of one of vWvc w\a &C\\^ *& ^ "» 
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•(cut out in their immediate presence, as it were, from a 
position deemed impregnable) sailing majestically and 
calmly down to join the frigates of England. 

Thus ended an enterprise which has few parallels in 
this species of warfare 5 and which was distinguished from 
similar achievements by several material circumstances. 
The enemy were not taken by surprise in the darkness of 
night. Both the Chevrette and the batteries expected, 
and were prepared for an attack, therefore the British 
seamen were exposed to a severe lire from the ship and 
t he shore before they came alongside. On boarding they 
had to fight, as we have seen, an enemy of three times 
their own number, prepared to receive them. 

Under a dreadful fire from the batteries, and engaged 
with foes on board at the same time, they brought the 
vessel in a moonless night out of a narrow and difficult 
roadstead in the presence of the grand fleet of the enemy. 

Nine boats only (owing to their separation from the 
others) effected this deed, which is one, we think, of the 
rfuost remarkable in the glorious records of England's 
Navy. 
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April 2nd, 1801. 

HIS glorious battle, in which tbe English attacked 
their ancient foes, the " sea-kings," in the har- 
bour of Copenhagen, under the shelter of their 
forts, and the eyes of their own people, was one 
of the most desperately contested and intensely interesting 
in our history. The Dutch and the Danes have proved 
hitherto the most equal opponents that England has met 
upon the seas 5 and, judging from the naval victory gained 
by them over the Austrians in the late war about Schleswig 
Holstein, the Danes still preserve their old national skill 
and sea prowess. 

To render the approach to the harbour more difficult 
for the approaching British fleet, the Danes had taken up 
the buoys, and thus the passage, always intricate, was ren- 
dered apparently impracticable. But Nelson, to whom the 
enterprise was entrusted, was not to be checked by or- 
dinary difficulties. The night before the battle he pro- 
ceeded in his boats (accompanied by Captain James Bris- 
bane) sounded and rebuoyed the outer channel. 

On the morning of the 1st of April, 1801, the British 
fleet weighed and anchored again about six miles from 
Copenhagen. In the morning of the same day Nelson 
embarked in the Amazon and reconnoitred the. Wssxx^ 
fleet. Soon after his return, he ordered \\u& *vgcsA ^o* "&v^ 
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squadron to weigh to be hoisted on board the Elephant, his 
flag-ship for the day. Loud cheers burst from the crews 
of the other ships of the fleet when they perceived it, and 
very shortly afterwards the vice-admiral's (Nelson) squadron • 
was sailing with a light but favourable wind towards the 
scene of death and glory. Sir Hyde Parker commanded 
the fleet, but Nelson had the night before offered to lead 
the attack, and his proposal had been generously accepted ; 
Sir Hyde remaining at anchor with eight sail of the line. 

A shoal extends along the whole sea-front of the city, 
the King's Channel running inside. In this roadstead, 
which is about three-quarters of a mile in width, the 
Danish block ships, radeaus, prames, and gun-vessels were 
moored. 

The Amazon, thirty-eight guns, led the way, fol- 
lowed by Lord Nelson's detachment, and passing along 
the edge of the shoal, the ships anchored about 8 p.m. at 
the distance of two miles from the southernmost ship of 
the Danish line. During the night, Captain Hardy (who 
served as a volunteer on board the Elephant) sounded 
the channel, and actually passed round one of the enemy's 
floating batteries unperceived. About n p.m. he regained 
the Elephant, and reported to Nelson the depth of water 
close up to the Danish fleet. That our readers may have 
some idea of the dangers about to be incurred by our 
countrymen, we will describe, as well as we can, the 
position of the Danish force. It extended in a line 
a mile and a half long, and consisted of eighteen ships, 
large and small, carrying six hundred and twenty-eight 
guns and four thousand eight hundred and forty-nine 
seamen j old ships and hulks, it is true, but still well 
armed and manned with the stowtesV foi* c\& ^&*Ja»d 
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ever knew. At the northern extremity of the line were 
two batteries formed on piles named the Trekroner bat- 
teries. One mounting thirty twenty-four pounders, and 
the other thirty-eight long thirty-six pounders, with fur- 
naces for heating shot. 

yhese batteries were guarded by two block-ships, the 
Mars and Elephant en y both two-deckers. A chain was 
thrown across the entrance to the inner harbour, which was 
protected also by the crown batteries, by the seventy-four gun 
ships Trekroner and Dannemark, and by a forty-gun frigate, 
two brigs, and armed boats, which had furnaces on board for 
making shot red hot. To the southward of the line was 
the island of Amag, on which were several gun and mortar 
batteries. Commodore Olfert Fischer, the Danish com- 
mander, had his broad pennant flying on board the sixty- 
two-gun ship, Dannebrog. 

At nine o'clock on the morning of the 2nd of April 
the pilots came on board the Elephant 5 but their want of 
knowledge soon became apparent to the quick perception 
of the admiral. However, the signal was made to weigh 
anchor, and the Edgar took the lead in gallant style. 

The Agamemnon was to have followed her, but the 
wind being very light, and a strong tide running, the 
sixty-four-gun sloop found it impossible to round the end 
of the shoal, and, after several attempts, was obliged to 
anchor. The Polyphemus and the Isis then followed the 
Edgar. The Bellona, owing to her bad pilotage, ran 
ashore on the middle ground, about four hundred and 
fifty yards from the Danish line, within range of the 
enemy's guns. The Russel, following very closely, also 
grounded close at the stern of the Bellona. 

The Elephant followed, and, nvqltw^\^ \kfc cmsk^^. 
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the two last ships, Lord Nelson did not take counsel of 
his pilot, but put fc his ship's helm a-starboard, and passed 
the Bellona on her larboard side. The remaining ships, 
following their admiral's course, succeeded in reaching the 
foe — less, however, by three ships than had been calcu- 
lated. 

Sir Hyde Parker watched the action from some little 
distance. According to orders, the bombs took their sta- 
tions abreast of the Elephant, and threw some shells into 
the arsenaL Captain Rose, of the Jamaica, volunteered 
his services to direct the gun brigs, and did everything in 
his power to get them forward j but the current was too 
forcible to admit of their being of service during the 
action. The Desiree, Captain Inman, took her station 
and raked the southernmost Danish ships, performing the 
greatest service. 

The action began at five minutes past ten, and was 
fought in the sight of the Danish people, and beneath the 
• -eyes of the Crown Prince. " The citizens of the Danish 
capital, nobles, mechanics, gentlemen, and shopmen, 
rushed together in crowds to the quays ; the sick crawled 
out of their beds 5 the very lame were led to the sea- 
side," says an eye-witness of that great battle, "imploring 
to be taken in the boats which were perpetually going 
off with crowds to the block-ships. A. carnage, at once 
tremendous and novel, only served to increase their en- 
thusiasm. Nature must have shuddered as she contem- 
plated such a war of brethren." 

** The Edgar led the British van, advancing in gallant 
style against the Procrestccn, fifty-eight guns, which 
opened her lire on the Edgar at five minutes past ten. 
The J'agrivti, fifty guns, then ^o\K£&m&\ftwd&\4&. as the 
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British ship was upon the tack to take her station; a' 
second broadside was discharged from the Proevesteen^ 
and then the whole of the British line gained rapidly on 
the Danish. As the Danish line was not broken, only 
half of the force on either side was engaged at first." 
, " Our foremost ship, the Proevesteen," says a Danish 
writer, " was exposed during the whole of the action to 
the fire of the Polyphemus, sixty-four guns, the Russet, 
and the Bellona, which two latter ships run aground at 
the commencement of the battle;'* but this misfortune, as 
Lord Nelson observed, did not impede their service. The 
Proevesteen was at the same time raked by La Desire" e, of 
forty guns, and a gun-brig. They continued to fight till 
all her guns were dismounted.* 

The Vdgrien was commanded by Captain Riisbrigh, 
who had once served in our English navy. Nelson said 
of him : 

" Captain Riisbrigh stood on this occasion as undaunted 
on the deck of the Vdgrien as when a lieutenant on board 
the Formidable, under the gallant Rodney, on the 12 th of 
April, 1782. For England he assisted to acquire glory 
and success; for Denmark obtained only the former." 

Soon after eleven o'clock the Dannebrog, sixty-four guns, 
took fire, which compelled the Danish commodore Fischer 
to shift his broad pennant to the Holstein, but Captain 
Braun, who commanded the Dannebrog,- continued fighting 
her till he lost his right hand. Captain Jenning succeeded 
him, and the Danish ship still maintained her fire till the 
close of the engagement. 

By noon the whole line — Danish and English — were 
engaged in a terrific contest. 

* Account of the \wfct\e Vj a.\taxt&. 
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For three hours the engagement lasted without a 
glimpse of victory on either side. Meantime the gallant 
Captain Riou had anchored his ship, the Amazon frigate 
(with three other frigates and the sloops) abreast of the 
Trekroner batteries. She suffered severely in consequence, 
and her brave commander at length fell, shot in two. 

His loss was bitterly regretted by all, especially by Nelson, 
who called him the "good and gallant captain Riou/* 

At one time the tide of success appeared to set against 
England. For the Russel and Bellona, both aground, 
hoisted signals of distress, and the Agamemnon of in- 
ability. 

Sir Hyde Parker consequently detached the Veteran, 
Defence, and Ramillies, to the assistance of the engaged 
fleet, but their progress was so slow that the commander-in- 
chief, seeing it impossible to render aid, and anxious to 
leave the possibility of drawing off from the battle open 
to his brave subordinate, hoisted (No. 39), the signal for 
discontinuing action. 

The signal-officer of the Elephant reported the signal 
to Nelson, and asked if he should repeat it. " No," 
replied the hero, "but answer it." He then asked if 
the signal for close action was still flying on board the 
Elephant, and being assured that it was, answered, " Mind 
you keep it so." 

" Lord Nelson now paced the deck, moving the stump 
of his right arm in a manner which indicated great 
emotion," says Southey. 

No marvel ! for he was, as he had said himself on 
the famous battle of Valentine's Day, "fighting with a 
halter round his neck" — i.e., want of success would be 
destruction. 
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" Do you know," said he, to Mr. Fergusson, "what is 
shown on board the Commander-in-Chief?" " No. 39." 
"What does that mean?" "To leave off action." Shrugging 
up his shoulders, he repeated the words, " Leave off 
action ! Now," (with a sailor s oath) " if I do. You know 
Foley," turning to the captain, " I have only one eye, 
and I have a right to be blind sometimes $" and putting 
his glass to his blind eye, in that mood which sports with 
bitterness, he exclaimed, " I really do riot see the signal !" 
Presently he exclaimed, " Keep my signal for close action 
flying] That's the way I answer such signals. Nail 
mine to the mast !"* 

The Defiance, Rear- Admiral Graves, kept No. 16, the 
signal for close action, flying at the main top-gallant- mast- 
head, and repeated the recall of the Commander-in-Chief 
with a grim pleasantry at the lee main-topsail yard-arm, 
where, of course, the fleet could scarcely perceive it — 
though probably not a ship would have heeded it while 
Nelson bade them fight. 

About two o'clock the fire slackened, and the Danish 
ships were perceived from the shore to be greatly disabled. 

"At half-past two," says the Danish narrator of the 
action, "our fire had nearly ceased; but the Jutland, 
the last ship that returned the enemy's fire, was still 
engaged, as was the Proevesteen. The Three Crowns had 
opened its batteries, however, with dreadful effect, when 
a white flag was unfurled from Lord Nelson's main- top." 

Let us now tell our story from the English side : — 

The Danish ships were silenced, and had virtually 
struck to the English — at least all those astern of the 
Zealand, but not one of them would suflfoc xke."^^^ ^ 

* Souths . 
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take possession of them. Their crews were constantly 
reinforced by fresh bevies from the shore, and fired upon 
the English boats whenever they approached them. The 
only possibility of overpowering them appeared to be that 
of destroying them utterly, and the English admiral-, irri- 
tated by this strange and desperate mode of warfare, was 
half inclined to send fire ships in to burn the surrendered 
vessels ; but the tenderness peculiar to his nature forbade 
such a mode of securing his victory. He resolved to try 
negotiations first. Therefore the white flag flew from 
the Elephant' s main-top, and the gentle admiral retired to 
his cabin, and wrote to the Crown Prince of Denmark 
the following remarkable letter : — 

" Lord Nelson has been commanded to spare Denmark 
when no longer resisting 5 but if the firing is continued 
on the part of Denmark, he must be obliged to set on fire 
all the floating batteries he has taken, without having the 
power of saving the brave Danes who have defended 
them. The brave Danes are the brothers, and should 
never be the enemies of England." 

The note was addressed 

" To the brothers of Englishmen — the Danes." 

We are told that Nelson refused to wafer this letter- 
as was the frequent custom when in Jiaste, of those days, 
when adhesive envelopes were not. He remarked that 
this was no time to appear hurried or wanting in 
etiquette, and ordered a light to be brought that he might 
seal it with due care. 

The missive was taken on shore, with a flag of truce, 
by Captain, Sir Frederick Thesiger, one of the admiral's 
aides-de-camp, who met the Crown Prince at the sally- 
port, and delivered it to him \n i&etsoxw 
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Meantime the cannonading was continued by the 
Defiance, Monarch, and Ganges, who in a short time 
silenced their opponents, and the ships next to them in 
the Danish line. The approach of the fresh ships, the 
Defence, Ramillies, and Veteran forcibly backed up the 
admiral's letter $ and shortly afterwards the Danish Ad- 
jutant-General Lindholm appeared bearing a flag of truce,, 
upon which the action ceased. 

For jive hours the brave foes had fired incessantly on 
each other. After a second interchange of terms had 
taken place, which could not be considered final, Lord 
Nelson went on shore himself to have an interview witb 
the Crown Prince, in order to adjust terms of recon- 
ciliation. 

It was a dauntless action, worthy of Nelson, to dare, for 
the sake of the good of his foes, the vengeance of* an infu- 
riated populace. But the Danes proved themselves as. 
generous as they were brave, and the hero achieved the 
adventure scatheless. Nevertheless, the carriage which 
bore him from the quay passed through crowds of people 
whose anger was roused to frenzy, and when he descended 
from it at the palace in the octagon, not even the presence 
of the Danish officers with him could restrain the groans- 
and murmurs of the enraged people* But he moved 
calmly amidst them ; and his generous confidence pro- 
bably had its* due effect in ensuring his safety. 

The Crown Prince received him in the hall, conducted 
him upstairs, and presented him to the King, whose long- 
shattered state of mind rendered him unable fully to com- 
prehend the catastrophe which had befallen his people. 

The terms arranged between Nelson aasL <ka. ^vc&Rfc 
were satisfactory to the "Rn^sYi c,om\aa»kRX\ *ss^ > * Si 
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accepted his generous royal foe's invitation to 
ment. 

Nelson had already told the Crown Prince's aid^-devcunp, 
Colonel Lindholrae, how much he had been struck with 
admiration at the valour of the Danes. The French, he 
said, fought bravely ; but they could not have stood for one 
hour the fight which the Danes had waged for five. "I have 
been/' he added, "in a hundred and live engagements in 
the course of my life, but that of to-day was the most 
terrible of all." 

At the repast offered by the courtesy of the Crown 
Prince, he spoke in the same terms, and requested his 
royal host to introduce him to a very young officer, whom 
he described as having done wonders during the battle by 
attacking the English flag-ship under her lower guns. 

This young hero was named Wilmoe, or Vilmoes, a lad 
of seventeen. He had volunteered to take the command 
of a praam — that is, a sort of raft. It carried six small 
cannon, and twenty-four men. On this raft, during the 
height of the engagement, the youth placed himself under 
the stern of Nelson's ship, and did the English consider- 
able damage. The raft was below the reach of the 
Elephant* s stern -chasers, but the English marines made 
terrible slaughter among these gallant fellows ; twenty of 
the twenty-four men fell, but the young commander con- 
tinued at his post, knee deep in dead, till the truce was 
announced to him from the ship. 

He was brought to be introduced to Nelson, who 
greeted him with enthusiasm, and delicately hinted to the 
Prince that he ought to be an admiral. 

" My lord," replied the unfortunate but chivalrous 

nc, " if I were to make aW my Yrca\fc oSvcet* ^ccnw!^ 
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I should have no captains or lieutenants in my service." 
A mot worthy of being numbered amongst the best in 
history. 

Never indeed had the valour of Denmark shone with 
greater lustre. The Sea Kings had never achieved greater 
deeds than their descendants performed that day in defence 
of their native land. 

Surely the victors of the Battle of the Baltic should 
love as brothers the gallant race of kindred blood who 
kept them so bravely at bay on the waves of the northern 
sea sixty-six long years ago. 
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1801. 

HE British fourteen-gun brig-sloop, Speedy, was 
cruising in the spring of 1801 in the Mediter- 
ranean. She was commanded by the famous 
= ' Lord Cochrane (since Lord Dundonald), and, 
as the captain has no small share in making a vessel of 
importance, this bold little gun-brig actually became a 
source of great annoyance to Spain, by cutting up her 
coasting trade. Orders were accordingly issued by the 
Spanish government to send out armed vessels in pursuit 
of this impertinent little brig. 

But she merited her name, and was by no means easy 
to catch. One bright April morning, however, the 
Speedy had a narrow escape. The thirty-gun xebec Gamo, 
actually sent out in pursuit of her, tried a stratagem to 
entrap her, which almost succeeded. By means of closed 
or hanging ports, the Gamo pretended to be an unarmed 
vessel, and thus decoyed the Speedy within hail. Then 
drawing them up she displayed her heavy battery. For 
once in his glorious life Lord Cochrane considered " dis- 
cretion the better part of valour," and determined to re- 
turn ruse for ruse. You see the Speedy mounted only 
fourteen guns, four-pounders j the Gamo had thirty-six 
guns, and was well manned. To escape would have been: 
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impossible, as the xebec sailed doubly as fast as the 
Speedy. 

The gun-brig therefore coolly displayed at her gafF-end 
the banner of Denmark, and a man, dressed in a Danish 
officer's uniform, stood bravely on her gangway, and 
answered the hailing of the Spaniard in Danish— or 
something like it ! 

The Gamo nevertheless distrusted the nationality of the 
brig, and sent a boat to her with an officer. But as he 
approached a young officer gravely hailed him, and bade 
him not to come on board, as they had lately quitted one 
of the Barbary ports (very possibly they had !) and that 
if he ventured on their deck he would subject the Spanish 
ship to a long quarantine. 

This hint answered admirably. The Spanish had no 
wish to incur such a doom, and drew off. The officers 
mutually saluted and waved hands, and the two vessels 
parted company $ the Don to rejoice at his escape from 
a risk of the plague 5 the Englishman to laugh over the 
ruse he had practised. 

But the laugh was not altogether a merry one 5 the 
Speedy 's officers would rather have fought their big oppo- 
nent $ and Lord Cochrane had to console them by pro- 
mising to fight the Gamo the next time they met, which 
was sure to be soon. 

A month passed by. The saucy little Speedy still hung 
as it were on the skirts of the Spanish trade, and was still 
vainly pursued by the enraged Spaniards. 

As day broke over the blue sea one bright May 
morning, the Speedy's " look out" gave notice of a sail 
standing towards her. She gave chase at once, but the 
light breeze scarcely filled her sails, and it was nearly 
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nine o'clock before she got within gunshot of the stranger. 
To the joy of the Speedy, they then discovered that the 
vessel approaching was no other than their old friend the 
Gamo, whom they had reluctantly deceived. 

Now Lord Cochrane could keep his word! The 
Speedy, being close under the Gamo's lee, tacked, and 
began the action by firing on the Spaniard. 

The Gamo promptly returned this apparently absurd 
defiance, and very soon attempted to board her puny foe; 
but that was too much of a good thing, considering the 
disparity of their numbers, and the brig, the instant she 
heard the order given, bore up also. 

A second time the attempt was made, and again it was 
frustrated by clever seamanship. 

At length, after a cannonade of forty-five minutes (in 
which, with all her swift manoeuvres, the Speedy could 
not escape the heavy broadsides of her foe, and had three 
seamen killed and five wounded, Lord Cochrane deter- 
mined to board the Spaniards. This was assuredly 
" taking the bull by the horns." At the beginning of the 
fight the crew of the Speedy consisted of only fifty-four 
men and boys. She had now lost three men entirely, and 
five were, to say the least, not very efficient. The crew 
of the Gamo consisted of a total of three hundred and 
nineteen men, boys, officers, and marines. 

But it is not the fashion of "Jack" to count heads on 
such occasions. His arithmetic is, perhaps, not remarkably 
good. He is apt — Lord Cochrane was especially — to see 
his foes through a diminishing medium. So the gallant 
captain ran the Speedy close alongside the Gamo, and, with 
a rush and a British cheer, the seamen — led by their gallant 
commander — sprang upon the decks of the Gamo. 
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There forty men found themselves opposed to three 
hundred. But the swords and cutlasses of the British fell 
heavily, and they cut for themselves a way amidst the 
crowd of enemies. 

But it was a tremendous struggle, desperate for ten 
minutes, especially in the waist of the xebec. Once the 
gallant seamen of the Speedy were nearly overpowered by 
the numbers opposed to them. At that moment the clarion 
voice of their commander was heard hailing the Speedy. 
" Speedy, ahoy ! Send me fifty more men on board." " Ay, 
ay, sir," was the reply. You are aware that only three men 
unhurt remained in the brig, so the order could not really 
be obeyed 5 but the forty men on board the Gamo were 
already so formidable that the Spaniards had no relish for 
the promised addition, and at once surrendered. 

The Spanish colours were struck, and the Union Jack 
floated over the xebec. 

On her deck lay her commander, Don Francisco de 
Torris, dead 5 near him were the boatswain and thirteen 
men, killed 5 forty-one were wounded. 

Of the forty men who had made this dire havoc, only 
one seaman was killed ! The first (and only) lieutenant 
of the Speedy, Richard William Parker, was wounded 
severely ; her boatswain and one seaman also wounded. 

Meantime the " doctor," as the surgeon is always called 
on board ship, Mr. James Guthrie, had cleverly taken the 
helm, and remained with the killed, wounded, and boys 
on board the Speedy. 

We may imagine with what exultation they received 
the victors (among whom was a brave midshipman, the 
Hon. Archibald Cochrane) when they returned. It was 
a difficult task to take care of their numerous prisoners. 
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but Lord Cochrane was equal to his task, and in a few 
days the little Speedy and her lofty prize were safe at 
anchor in the harbour of Port Mahon. 

The Gamo mounted twenty- two long Spanish twelve- 
pounders on the main-deck, with eight long-eights and 
two heavy carronades (twenty-four-pounders) on the 
quarter-deck and forecastle. Her crew, as we have said, 
consisted of two hundred and seventy-four officers, men, 
and boys, and forty-five marines. 

So bold an achievement was rare even in that age of 
noble deeds and gallant men, and Lord Cochrane received 
for it his promotion to post rank, while Mr. Parker was 
made a commander. 
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August, 1805. 

T is time that we added to our stories of general 
engagements one of the numerous "single 
|| combats/' if we may use the expression, by 
whicji English captains have been wont to win 
an individual chaplet of glory. 

On the 10th of August, 1803, Captain Thomas Baker 
was sailing in Lat. 43° 16' N., Long. 12 14' W., in the 
tight little British frigate, Phoenix. His ship, which was 
of small size, had been disguised to look at a distance like 
a sloop of war. His crew adored their captain ; his officers, 
especially the "young gentlemen" on board — i.e., the 
middies — were worthy to have served under Nelson himself. 

At early dawn on that bright August morning, the 
watch perceived a sail in the south-west. Captain Baker 
was the bearer of important despatches, and if he had 
been a coward, he might, on that plea, have avoided an 
engagement with any enemy till they were delivered 5 but 
happily, cowards are articles very scarce in the navy, so 
our good captain forgot all about the despatches, and 
chased the stranger. The weather was hazy, the wind 
light, and it was not till seven o'clock that the ship chased 
was made out to be an enemy's frigate, with yellow sides, 
and royal yards rigged aloft. She was on the larboard tack, 
with foresail and royals set, but with her mizentopsail 
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aback, and her mainsail shivering — in short, gallantly 
waiting for the Englishman. 

The captain of this French frigate — the Didon or Di<b— 
was as brave a man as Captain Baker. His name was 
Milius. He, also, like his approaching adversary, was 
charged with important despatches, and perhaps he might 
not have risked them, had he not been deceived as to the 
size of the English frigate. 

The day before, the Pkcenix had met an American 
vessel on her way from Bordeaux to the United States. 
The master came on board Captain Baker's ship (not very 
sober), sold some cases of claret to the officers, and then 
asked to be allowed to go over the ship. The officers 
permitted him to do so ; he examined everything, and 
then returned to his own vessel. 

The next day, early, the Yankee fell in with the French 
frigate, went on board her, and told the captain that the 
ship, whose topgallant sails were then rising out of the 
water to windward, was an English twenty-gun ship, but 
that her captain and officers were such conceited fools, 
and so proud of the ship, that they would most likely have 
the temerity to attack the Didon. 

Of course, Captain Milius thought he should have an 
easy prize, so he waited for the Phoenix, which really 
looked much less than she was, from her position. She 
was in truth, however, an eighteen-pounder thirty-six-gun 
frigate, wearing twenty-one guns. She was of eight 
hundred and eighty-four tons; crew, two hundred and 
forty-five men. 

The Didon, however, had the advantage, as she bore 
forty-four guns, was of one thousand and ninety-one tons, 
and her crew amounted to three hundred and thirty. 
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At eight o'clock, being still on the larboard tack, await- 
ing her foe, the Didon hoisted her colours, and fired a gun 
of defiance to windward. 

At a quarter to nine she opened a sharp fire on the 
English frigate, who to prevent any attempt of the Didon 
to escape (should she change her mind), resolved to 
engage to leeward. In order to do this, and to avoid the 
fire which was already doing damage to her rigging and 
sails, the Phcenix steered a bow and quarter course, and 
reserved her fire till it could take effect. The Didon 
wishing to cripple the Phoenix, so that she might not 
escape, and to maintain a position safe to herself and 
injurious to her foe, filled, wore, and came-to again on the 
opposite tack, bringing another broadside to bear on the 
bows of the Phoenix. Three times the French frigate 
achieved this manoeuvre, till the English crew, angry and 
impatient at being thus foiled, and eager to have their share 
of the action, ran right at the enemy to windward, and as, 
from the inferior sailing of the Phoenix, she could have no 
hope of passing ahead or astern of the Didon, this bold 
measure was the best she could adopt. 

At a quarter past nine the two frigates, both standing 
on the larboard tack, brought their broadsides on each 
other at pistol-shot distance; and each poured into her 
foe a terrible fire of round, grape, and musketry. 

Owing to the press of sail under which the Phoenix 
had approached, and the fact of the Didon lying-to nearly 
motionless, the English frigate then ranged considerably 
ahead 5 and the Didon having, as well as her foe, fallen 
off from the wind while the broadsides were exchanging, 
filled, hauled up, and stood on, discharging into the 
Phoenix as she crossed (diagonally^ th& fe^\sfc\. &&£* 
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stern a few shot, but from too great a distance to be 
effectual. Then she bore up, and, passing athwart the 
stern of the Phoenix, raked her. But Captain Baker fore- 
seeing this attack, which his damaged rigging made it 
impossible to avoid, ordered his men to lie down, and 
thus the raking fire did not effect much injury. The 
Didon then hauled up again on the larboard tack, and 
endeavoured to bestow her starboard broadside in a similar 
manner. But, meantime, the busy-bees on board the 
Phoenix had repaired her rigging sufficiently to enable 
her — worked as she was by one of the best crews in the 
navy — to throw her sails promptly aback, and thus prevent 
the Didon from again taking a position so unfavourable 
for the English. 

This manoeuvre brought the Didon with her larboard 
bow pressing against the starboard quarter of the Phoenix, 
both ships lying in a nearly parallel direction $ but the 
Didon only had a gun that would bear upon her antagonist. 
This was a brass thirty-six pounder carronade on her fore- 
castle — some unknown impediment prevented her from 
also using an eighteen-pounder long gun, which 'would 
bear through the maindeck bowport. 

Of course, at such close quarters, both crews prepared 
to board ; but so great was the superiority of numbers on 
the side of the French that the Phoenix was obliged to 
defend her own decks, instead of attempting to take the 
enemy. However, her marines were as brave as her sea- 
men, and speedily repulsed the Frenchmen. And now 
Captain Baker exerted his sailorlike ingenuity, and devised 
a mode of bringing a main-deck gun to bear upon his 
antagonist. In his zeal for the real benefit of the service 
he had already overstepped one of its rules, and caused 
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the woodwork or sill of the cabin-window next the 
quarter, on each side, to be cut down, so as to make it 
serve for a port in case a gun would not bear from the 
regular stern port next to the rudder-head. But, un~ 
luckily, though these ports were ready, the gunner had 
not prepared tackles sufficiently long for transporting the 
aftermost main deck gun ta the one now to be used. 

The want was a serious one, but the sailors, who are 
never long at a loss, substituted other means to place the 
gun in the desired position. Meantime through the 
stern windows came fast the rattling fire of the French 
marines, who were stationed along the whole length of 
the Didon s larboard gangway, and the cabin-deck was 
soon strewed with the dying, the dead, and the wounded. 

At length the gallant Baker and the few officers and 
men remaining alive of this noble band, succeeded in 
placing the gun in the port. It was run out, and they at 
once saw that it was indeed for an important object so 
much blood had been shed. Its first discharge swept the 
Didon from her larboard bow to her starboard quarter* 
striking down twenty-four of the crew at one fell swoop. 
Meantime, the marines and musketry men on the quarter- 
deck were exerting themselves gallantly. A party at the 
stern of the Phoenix kept up a brisk fire at the French 
marines on the gangway, who were doing such fearful 
execution in the cabin 5 another body of men, by direct- 
ing an incessant and galling fire at the carronade on the 
Didon s forecastle, prevented the French sailors from dis- 
charging it. These men were so exposed that they were 
obliged to stoop down to load, and only rise to fire. 

After the two frigates had been thus on board of each 
other for more than half an hour the Didon began ta 
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forereach. Instantly the Phoenix brought her second 
aftermost gun to bear, and by its first discharge cut away 
the head rails of the Didon, and, what was far worse for 
the French ship, the gammoning of her bowsprit. But 
the Didon, as she continued to forge ahead, also brought 
her guns to bear in succession, and a mutual cannonading 
recommenced, yard-arm and yard-arm. 

And now the excellent training of Captain Baker's 
crew began to tell. They had been well practised at the 
guns, and their guns were lighter than the Frenchman's, 
consequently their fire was far quicker than that of their 
adversary, and — admirable marksmen as they were — 
every shot took the effect intended. It was in a sorely 
shattered state that the Didon, with her maintopmast 
gone, and her foremast tottering, passed ahead out of gun- 
shot. 

But while the ships thus manoeuvred what had been pass- 
ing on the decks of the English frigate ? Deeds of individual 
heroism worth recording. There were many sick seamen 
on board her too weak and too feeble to work at the guns ; 
but these brave fellows left their cots, and assisted in filling 
and carrying powder to their comrades the whole time, 
calmly sharing the danger without the excitement of the 

fight. 

The purser of a man-of-war is not expected to be in the 
action. He remains comparatively safe in the cockpit ; 
but John Colman, acting purser of the Phoenix, could 
not bear to remain there while his comrades were waging 
so desperate a conflict. He rushed on deck, and with a 
brace of pistols in his belt and a broadsword in his hand, 
took post on the quarter-deck in the hottest of the fire, 
and there animated the cte^w \yy \i\s ^jw^ vcA ^oc&rc*, ta 
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do their duty. " Give it to her, my lads," he shouted, his 
voice ringing like a clarion call above the roar of the com- 
bat, and to such exhortations the men replied by a faster 
fire from the guns which were dealing destruction upon 
the decks of the Didon. During the temporary absence 
of Captain Baker, when he was fixing the gun in his 
cabin, this noble young man's presence and leadership 
were of the first importance in keeping up the energies 
of the men. 

A number of gallant boys, the midshipmen of the 
frigate, also distinguished themselves. One of them, 
named Edward Phillips, saved his captain's life. It was 
while the ships were foul of each other. A French sea- 
man on the bowsprit end of the Didon took deliberate aim 
at Captain Baker with a musket. Young Phillips, who 
was armed with a similar weapon, and was standing close 
to his commander, perceived him — instantly pushed his cap- 
tain unceremoniously on one side, and fired. The discharge 
was followed by the splash of the French marksman's 
body in the waters, as he fell mortally wounded from the 
bowsprit. The captain of the Phoenix had had a narrow 
escape. The ball which so nearly passed through his head, 
tore off the rim of his cocked hat. 

Another youth of sixteen, Edward Curling, amused him- 
self during the heat of the action with sucking an orange. 
His jaws were extended in this not very graceful act, when 
a musket-ball, which had passed through the head of a 
poor seaman, entered one of his cheeks and went through 
the orange, passed out of the other cheek, and actually 
did not injure a single tooth ! The wounds healed, and left 
only a very attractive dimple on each cheek— of which 
doubtless his mother was very proud. 
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But to return to the position of the ships. 
Although not materially injured in her hull or lower 
masts, the Phoenix was left so damaged in her rigging and 
sails as to be almost unmanageable. Her main-royal-mast, 
maintopsail yard, and her gaff were shot away. The gaff 
•fell just as the two ships got foul. The fly of the British 
white ensign at the gaff end having dropped upon the 
Didons forecastle, the Frenchmen tore it off, and carried 
•the fragment aft as a trophy. The seamen of the 
Phoenix immediately lashed a boat's ensign to the 
larboard cross-jack yard-arm, and a Union-jack to the 
-starboard. 

Each ship now proceeded to repair her damaged rigging, 
'that she might be ready to renew the engagement the mo- 
ment the return of the breeze would admit of manoeuvring 
'again. 

The two frigates had come sorry figures out of that sharp 
fight. They had engaged under a great press of sail; but 
they no longer floated with their " white wings " spread 
proudly like beautiful sea birds, but were a mass of rope 
•ends and ragged, riddled canvas. One of the character- 
istics of the British seaman is the promptitude and skill he 
•displays in refitting his ship after, and in the intervals of, 
action. 

The crew of the Phcsnix made even more than ordinary 
•exertions, when they beheld their enemy's foremast fall- 
ing over the side. This loss was caused by the motion of the 
ship acting on the mast, which was in a terribly shattered 
state. Very soon afterwards, the Phoenix, who had knotted 
and spliced her rigging, rove fresh braces, and trimmed 
her sails, took advantage of a slight breeze which began 
to ruffle the waters. She ma&e sa\V tow«tfc& >&& TAAwi^ 
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then with her head the same way, upon the Phoenix's 
weather bow. Arrived within gunshot, the English frigate 
was about to open her fire, when her gallant enemy hauled 
down her colours. 

The Didon was, in fact, in an utterly defenceless state, 
and had been most bravely fought to the last moment. It 
is double glory to beat a worthy foe ; and such she was. 
Her captain, Milius, and her officers, were both brave and 
skilful. The personal valour of the former had, during 
the fight, won the admiration of his enemy. Her crew 
were healthy, strong, and active — picked men, who had 
been selected for -Prince Jerome Bonaparte's frigate, and 
who had served from the commencement of the war. 
Nevertheless, the Phoenix had conquered. But her perils 
were not yet over. A very difficult duty remained. 
The prisoners greatly outnumbered their captors! The 
latter, therefore, had to separate the Frenchmen, and care- 
fully watch them. They had also to refit the prize, which 
was in a sad state : her mainmast was so tottering that the 
British tars were obliged to cut it away. 

Having cleared the wreck, the Phcenix took the Didon 
in tow, and steered for a British port 5 but she was destined 
not to arrive there very soon. 

She joined the Dragon, seventy-four, on the evening of 
the 14th, and, in company with her, fell in the next day 
with M. Villeneuve's fleet. The Phoenix, with the Didon 
in tow, instantly bore up, and made all sail to the south- 
ward. A division of the fleet chased the poor crippled 
frigates, and had nearly arrived within gunshot of them, 
when, at sunset, their pursuers suddenly tacked, and stood 
back to their main body. The Phoenix had now passed 
Lisbon, and was steering to enter OfotsXtex/m ^ •OwvOsA^* 
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when the ringing of bells and the occasional firing of 
guns were heard in all directions round her. Shortly after, 
Captain Baker spoke the Euryaliis frigate, and learned 
that the sounds proceeded from the Franco-Spanish fleet, 
— soon destined to meet Nelson at Trafalgar — then on 
its way to Cadiz. You may be quite sure the Phoenix, 
who seemed destined not to retain her prize, at once 
changed her course to the westward, and was soon clear 
of danger from De Villeneuve's fleet. 

But yet another peril — one more to be dreaded — awaited 
the victors. The pilot of the Phoenix was a Frenchman, 
or perhaps a Channel Island man. He overheard and 
understood a conversation amongst the prisoners, the sub- 
ject of which was a plot to get possession of the Phoenix, 
and then retake their own vessel. 

Means were at once taken to overawe the prisoners in 
the hold of the Phoenix. Scarcely had this been done, 
when the French pilot seized and brought aft the ring- 
leader of the French — the late coxswain of Captain 
Milius — who had formerly been coxswain to Jerome 
Bonaparte. 

Captain Milius behaved in the noblest manner. 

" Have you any complaints to make of the treatment 
you have received ?" he asked. 

" Non, Monsieur le Capitaine." 

" I know it," said Captain Milius, " for I receive every 
morning a report which informs me how well you are all 
treated ; if it were otherwise, I would myself head you in 
the attempt to obtain redress. I beseech you,. Monsieur," 
he continued, turning to Captain Baker, " put this fellow 
in irons/* 
Captain Baker at first refused \.o &o ^Nsv&.^^fcaua. 
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Milius urged him, and the coxswain was, for a short time, 
committed to the custody of the master-at-arms. 

After their ringleader had been removed, the prisoners 
submitted quietly and even cheerfully to their fate 5 and 
the two frigates — having, by standing well to the west- 
ward, got a fair wind — at length anchored, September 3rd, 
in Plvmouth Sound. 

Doubtless you expect that this sea fight, so bravely 
won, with a splendid frigate added to the navy, would 
bring praise and honour to the gallant Captain Baker. 
Such, alas ! was not the case. In an age when a rapid 
succession of glorious deeds actually dazzled and confused 
the people, Captain Baker remained unrewarded. Well, 
the disgrace of such a fact rests on England, not on him* 
But history has done him justice. His name remains 
immortalised in the page of our national glory, and will 
never be forgotten by those who prize the naval history 
of our country. 

Let us sometimes think, with hearts warm with grati- 
tude and admiration, of the brave seamen who, by shedding 
their blood for England, have left us a glorious heritage 
of liberty. 
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Trafalgar, 

1805. 

£ are come to the most glowing and pathetic 
page in England's naval history — the grandest 
and saddest of our Sea Fights. Nelson, 
towards whom after the lapse of long years 
our hearts still warm, won at Trafalgar his brightest 
glory, and his death wound. The tale is so well known 
that it is difficult to write it with anything like freshness. 
Yet it is impossible in a record of sea fights to omit the 
grandest of all. 

On the 29th of September, j8oj — his birthday — Lord 
Nelson, in the Victory, accompanied by the Ajax, seventy- 
four 5 the Defiance, seventy-four ; the Agamemnon, sixty- 
four 5 and the Euryalus, thirty-gun frigate, joined the 
British fleet under Admiral Collingwood, as it lay off Cadiz 
watching for the combined Franco-Spanish fleet, which 
was at anchor in that harbour. 

Something of the feeling which animated the men he 
was to lead so soon to victory, is shown in the letters in 
which Nelson, shortly afterwards, described his welcome. 

€€ Cadiz, Victory, Oct. 3. 
" The reception I met with on joining the fleet caused 
the sweetest sensation of my life. The officers who came 
on board to welcome my return forgot my rank as com- 
mander-in-chief in the en\]h.us\asrci V\^^V\^\>as^ <gt*fc*ed 
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me. As soon as these emotions were past, I laid before 
them the plan I had previously arranged for attacking the 
enemy 5 and it was not only my pleasure to find it gene- 
rally approved, but clearly perceived and understood. The 
enemy are still in port, but something must be immedi- 
ately done to provoke or lure them to a battle." 

The English fleet now consisted of twenty-seven sail of 
the line, but six sail had been detached and sent for stores 
and water to Gibraltar, while the rest of the fleet cruised 
about fifteen miles to the westward. 

However, as the enemy did not come out immediately, 
Nelson deemed it wise to withdraw the inshore squadron, 
and leave only two frigates, the Euryalus and Hydra, on 
the watch, stationing four sail of the line near enough to 
transmit their signals to him. 

The station he chose for himself was fifty or sixty 
miles west of Cadiz, near Cape St. Mary's. Thus he 
hoped to decoy the enemy out, while he guarded against 
the danger of being caught by a westerly wind hear Cadiz, 
and driven into the Straits. 

Nelson had for several days only twenty-three ships. 
He had deprived himself of a ninety-gun ship by an act of 
chivalrous generosity. He had good cause to think that 
Sir Robert Calder was his enemy. Now he had been 
ordered to send Sir Robert home to be tried by a court- 
martial, on account of the dissatisfaction felt in England 
. at a recent imperfectyictory. Nelson was, of course, very 
anxious to treat him with scrupulous delicacy and atten- 
tion, and instead of sending him home in a frigate, insisted 
on his returning home in his own ninety-gun ship, ill as 
she could be spared. He was also in want of frigates* 
which he called " the eyes of a fleet" 
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On the morning of the 19th of October, Nelson came 
on deck with a strong feeling, amounting to a presenti- 
ment, that the enemy had pot to sea, as in truth they had. 
He persisted in saying that a signal to that effect most be 
flying, and Captain Hardy and the ngnal-lientenant both 
went to the mast-head, and reconnoitred with their 
glasses, but could see nothing. However, in another hour, 
a signal gun announced the truth of the great comman- 
der's singular prevision ! 

Only twelve ships of the enemy had, however, as yet 
got out to sea. But at daylight on the 20th, the remainder 
of the fleet left Cadiz, with a south-east breeze. 

Scarcely had they cleared the harbour, ere the wind 
changed to S.W., with thick weather. In the afternoon 
the weather cleared, and the wind shifted to W.N.W. 

About two in the afternoon, Nelson's repeating ships 
announced that the enemy was at sea. 

All night the British fleet continued under all sail, steer- 
ing S.E. At daybreak they had reached the entrance to 
the Straits of Gibraltar, but could not find the enemy. 
About seven a frigate signalled that the enemy was bear- 
ing north. The Victory hove-to, and soon after Nelson 
made sail in that direction. 

It was not till daybreak on the 21st that the combined 
fleets were seen distinctly from the Victory* s deck. 

They were in close line of battle ahead on the starboard 
tack, about twelve miles to leeward, standing to the south. 
Villoneuve, the French admiral, had formed the fleets 
into a double line, every alternate ship being a cable's 
length to windward of her second, ahead and astern. 
His torce consisted of thirty-three ships of the line, and 

yen large frigates. They were very superior to the 
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British in size and weight of metal, as well as in num- 
bers. Four thousand soldiers were on board them ; 
and the best riflemen to be procured from the Tyrol were 
dispersed throughout the fleet. Vice- Admiral Villeneuve 
commanded in chief. 

The Spanish fleet was under Admiral Gravina. 

At daylight that morning, Nelson came on deck. It 
was a remarkable day in his family. Captain Suckling, in 
the Dreadnought, with two other line-of-battle ships, had 
years before beaten off a French squadron of four sail of 
the line and three frigates on Oct. 21st 5 and Nelson had 
expressed a belief — the "wish" being doubtless "father 
to the thought " — that his battle might be fought on it also. 

While the enemy was yet ten miles off, Nelson, in the 
solitude of his cabin, wrote the following prayer : — 

" May the great God, whom I worship, grant to my 
country, and for the benefit of Europe, a great and glo- 
rious victory ! And may no misconduct in anyone tarnish 
it ! And may humanity, after victory, be the predomi- 
nant feature in the British fleet. For myself, individually, 
I commit my life to Him who made me 5 and may His 
blessing light on my endeavours to serve my country faith- 
fully. To Him I resign myself and the just cause which 
is entrusted to me to defend. Amen. Amen. Amen. 

" Victory, Oct. 21, 1805." 

In sight of the combined fleets of France and Spain — 
distant about ten miles — Captain Blackwood went on 
board the Victory at about six o'clock. He found Nelson in 
good spirits, although the great commander (who well 
knew that his own life would be the especial aim of the 
French) had a strong feeling that he would fall in the 
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approaching battle. Captain Blackwood was also aware 
of the likelihood of the Victory being especially attacked, 
and urged the admiral to let the Leviathan and Temerahre 
precede her into battle. He consented reluctantly, bat 
could not, in the end, find resolution to hang back, and by 
setting every sail on the Victory, rendered it impossible for 
the Temeraire to pass her, although she hugged the flag* 
f hip closely. 

While Blackwood was on board, Nelson was attentively 
considering the enemy, who had tacked to the northward, 
formed line on the larboard tack, and thus brought the 
shoals of Trafalgar and S. Pedro under the lee of the 
British, keeping the port of Cadiz open for themselves. A 
long swell was setting into Cadiz bay, and the ships of 
England, crowding all sail, moved onward with light 
breezes from the S.W. The sun fell on the white sails of 
the enemy's gallant fleet, and the British sailors, admiring 
the grand appearance of the crescent of ships, were heard 
observing, — 

" What a fine sight yonder ships would make at Spit- 
head r 

They had no thought of fear or doubt as to their own 
success. Why should they ? Nelson never failed to lead 
them to victory. He had taken all wise precautions for 
the right ordering of the great sea fight long before ; not 
only at the council of war in his cabin, but by long written 
instructions to his captains. Thus there remained little 
need of signals ; all could and would, he well knew, 
repeat the gallant lesson he had taught. 

When he found that by his skilful manoeuvres he had 
placed the enemy in such a position that they could not 

►id an engagement, Yve &%\&Kye& \ka ^rcateafe. ^s^b^ 
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"Now," he exclaimed, "they cannot escape us! I 
think we shall at least make sure of twenty of them. I 
shall probably lose a leg, but that will be purchasing a 
victory cheaply.'* 

At 6.40 he made the signals to form in order of sailing 
in two columns, and to prepare for battle 5 a few minute* 
afterwards the signal to bear up. 

Admiral Collingwood gives, in his official despatch, the 
following plan of the order in which the English fleet 
sailed, in two double columns : — 

Van. 



Victory. 


Orion. 


Temeraire. 


Agamemnon . 


Neptune. 


Minotaur. 


Conqueror. 


Spartiate. 


Leviathan. 


Britannia. 


Ajax. 


Africa. 


Euryalus. 


Naiad. 


Sirius. 


Pickle, schooner. 


Phoebe. 


Entreprenante, cutter. 




Rkar. 


Royal Sovereign. 


JZevenge. 


Mars. 


Swiftsure. 


Belleisle. 


Defence. 


Tonnant. 


Thunderer. 


Bellerophon. 


Defiance. 


Colossus. 


Prince. 


Achilles. 


Dreadnought. 



Polyphemus. 
The combined fleets formed, as ^we Yvwfc «»&.,* csw«»k- 
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convexing to leeward, so that the British ships, on begin- 
ning the battle, had both the enemy's van and rear abaft 
the beam. Admiral Viileneuve was on board the Bucen- 
taure, near the centre j the Prince of Asturias bore 
Gravina's flag in the rear ; but French and Spanish ships 
were mingled promiscuously, not kept in separate squad- 
rons. 

Nelson, in the Victory, led the weather column of the 
English ; Colling wood, in the Royal Sovereign, the lee 
division. 

The Admiral feared that the enemy might even now 
escape into Cadiz, which was at no great distance under 
their lee, and therefore telegraphed to Vice- Admiral Colling- 
wood — " I intend to pass through the van of the enemy's 
line to prevent him from getting into Cadiz." 

At 11.40 a.m. the famous signal fluttered on the air, 
which has been adopted, we may say, as the watchword of 
the British navy — "England expects every Man to 
do his Duty." It was greeted with three enthusiastic 
cheers through the fleet 5 and the tars, who loved and 
trusted Nelson, accepted it as an assurance of victory. 

The Fougueux was the first French ship that fired a shot 
She was next astern of the Santa Ana, and was probably 
only trying the range of her guns. As the sound boomed 
over the heaving sea, however, the red cross of St. George 
flew up to the maintop of every ship in the English line, 
an if in answer to the defiance. 

The flags of the French and Spanish fleet were hoisted 

in reply, and the Santa Ana and several other ships at once 

began a heavy fire upon the Royal Sovereign and the 

Belle'utle, who were leading into action 5 for as Nelson's 

column steered two pov&te moie. \o ^aa \tfrt&L \5wwsl Col- 
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lingwood's, to cut off the enemy's escape into Cadiz, the 
lee line became first engaged. 

Admiral Collingwood, in the Royal Sovereign, cut the 
enemy's line by passing close under the stern of the Santa 
Ana, discharging as he passed every gun of his larboard 
broadside, as it came to bear, into her, while her starboard 
broadside was discharged into the Fougueux. 

As Collingwood led into action he observed to Captain 
Rcitherham, who stood beside him, " Rotherham, what 
would Nelson give to be here ?" 

Nelson, watching his dear friend and brother in arms 
from the deck of the Victory, exclaimed — " See how that 
noble fellow Collingwood carries his ship into action." 

Meantime the Royal Sovereign, luffing round, took up 
her station on the starboard bow of the Spanish ship. Col- 
lingwood's ship was engaged for twenty minutes before 
the rest of the fleet, and had at one time seven ships at- 
tacking her at the same time. While closely engaged by 
the Santa Ana she was raked by the San Leandro ahead, 
and had the Fougueux on her quarter, and the San Justo 
and Indomptable also firing at her. 

But aid was coming. That glorious ship the Belleisle . 
raked the Santa Ana with good effect, just as her mizen- 
topmast fell, while other ships engaging the San Leandro 
and her companions, allowed the Royal Sovereign breathing 
time. 

But she had suffered severely, having lost all her masts. 
Her mizenmast had fallen ; her mainmast in going over 
the side had torn off two lower-deck ports ; and the fore- 
mast was tottering. The admiral telegraphed for the 
Euryalus to come to his assistance. 
. The crew of the Royal Sovereign taSLe^L >&& i\Y^&&^&^ 
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cheers, and with the cry — " My little ship, heave our head 
round that our broadside may bear, and we shall soon be 
at the sallyport.** 

The Euryalus complied with their request ; hove the 
Royal Sovereigns head round ; and the unconquerable 
ship instantly gave her opponent a broadside that crushed 
her side in. 

The Santa Ana struck her colours to the Royal Sovereign 
at 2.10, after two hours of desperate conflict. The glory 
of taking her belonged entirely to Collingwood, as with 
the exception of one broadside from the BeUeisle no other 
English ship had fired at the Spanish nag-ship. 

The vice-admiral retained the Euryalus to make his 
signals while the battle lasted, and afterwards he shifted 
his flag into her. We may observe here, that it is an 
honourable agreement between opposing fleets, that 
frigates shall not be attacked unless they are themselves 
aggressors. 

A heavy shower of musketry swept the quarter-deck of 
the Royal Sovereign while she had the seven ships attack- 
ing her, so that Captain Rotherham was at one time left 
standing almost alone amongst the dead, dying, and wounded 
who strewed the deck. He had on his gold-laced cocked 
hat, and gold epaulettes, of course. His hat was a re- 
markably conspicuous one. One of the officers begged 
him to exchange it for a cap. 

"No," he replied ; "I have always fought in a cocked 
hat, and I always will." 

But to return to Nelson. When the fight began he 

^^would not allow the hammocks on board the Victory to be 

^^K higher, as is usual in battle, lest they should obstruct his 

V* of the field of action j but he took the precaution of 
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exchanging the painted cloths with which they were gene- 
rally covered for white canvas ones, well steeped in water, 
to lessen the danger of fire during close action. 

And now the Victory was within range of the enemy's 
guns. A shot from the Bucentaure made a hole in her 
maintopgallant sail. 

There was a moment's pause .... Then came 
a thunder roar of cannon, as seven or eight ships opened 
fire at once upon the English flag-ship. 

As Nelson perceived their shot pass over him he desired 
Captain Blackwood and Captain Prowse, of the Sirius to 
repair to their respective frigates, and on their way to tell 
all the captains of line-of-battle ships that he depended 
on their exertions j and that if the prescribed mode of 
attack proved impracticable, they might adopt whatever 
they thought best, provided it led them closely alongside 
of an enemy. ' 

" As they were standing on the front of the poop/* 
says Southey, " Blackwood took him by the hand, saying 
he hoped soon to return and find him in possession of 
twenty prizes. He replied, God bless you, Blackwood, 
I shall never see you again." 

Nelson's column was steered, as we have, said, two 
points more to the N. than Collingwood's, in order to cut 
off the enemy's escape into Cadiz. The lee line, there- 
fore, had been engaged. Collingwood and his captain, 
Rotherham, had not been on very good terms just before 
the action $ but on the preceding day, when Collingwood 
had gone on board the Victory, to receive instructions, 
Nelson asked him where his captain was ? Collingwood 
replied, that they were not on good terms with each 
other. 

a 2 
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" Terms !" said Nelson, " good terms with each other !" 

Immediately he sent a boat for Captain Rotherham. 
As soon as he arrived he led him to Collingwood, saying, 
" Look : yonder are the enemy $" and bade them " shake 
hands as Englishmen." 

While the English ships, feebly aided by the light breeze, 
had been slowly approaching the enemy, Lord Nelson 
visited every deck of the Victory, and spoke to the seamen 
with his usual kindness and warmth. 

He praised them for the manner in which they had 
barricaded the hawse-holes of the ship, and then re- 
turned to the quarter-deck ; as he left the main-deck the 
men gave him three cheers. This burst of enthusiasm 
was succeeded by a death-like silence, as the flag-ship 
bore down on her foes— every man mute and motionless 
at his gun. 

Nelson, unable at first to discover the French admiral's 
ship, ordered Captain Hardy to " lay him alongside his 
old acquaintance," the Santissima Trinidad — his antagonist 
on the glorious Valentine's Day, 1791 — and with this 
purpose they bore steadily onwards — not answering the 
hail of shots which began to fall near them. English 
ships do not fire till their guns will be effective. In the 
same "awful silence" as that which so forcibly struck the 
imagination of the galley-slave in " The Little Captain," 
the gallant ship moved onwards. 

One captain in that day's fight told his seamen not to 
fire " till they saw the whites of their enemies' eyes !" 

But the Victory began to suffer severely. An incessant 

raking fire was kept up on her, and a cannon shot cut 

Mr. Scott, the admiral's secretary, almost in two. He 

expired instantly, and vm \\\xo\\w on«\tow\. Lord 
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Nelson, who saw the men thus disposing of the dead 
body, asked " Was that Scott ?" The midshipman whom 
he addressed replied that he believed it was. The ad- 
miral, much moved, exclaimed, " Poor fellow !'* 

The enemy had now closed towards the point the 
Victory was approaching, leaving the Santa Ana and her 
consorts rally engaged by the Royal Sovereign and the 
ships near her; and thus the allied fleet was divided 
nearly in the centre — fourteen ships in the van and nine- 
teen in the rear division, with an interval of a mile be- 
tween them. 

As t the Victory gained a distance of about five or six 
Hundred yards from the enemy her main topmast and her 
wheel were shot away 5 and she was obliged to be steered 
by the relieving tackles below. A shot killed eight 
marines on the poop. Lord Nelson then requested 
Captain Adair to order his men to lie down — a precaution 
adopted also in several of the other ships. 

Soon afterwards a splinter from the forebrace bits flew 
between the admiral and his captain, a part of it tearing 
away the buckle from Hardy's shoe. The brave officers 
exchanged anxious glances, each fearing the other was 
wounded. Nelson smilingly observed, "This is too warm 
work to last long, Hardy !" 

Hardy seeing the clustering ships gathered ahead or 
them, observed that it would be impossible to get through 
them without running foul of one of them. Nelson 
replied, " I cannot help it ! it does not signify which we 
run on board of $ go onboard which you please j take 
your choice." 

But now at close quarters with the enemy it was the. 
hitherto much-enduring Victory s \sxtw. Vo\^©xO&sx ^wN. 
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of the drama. She had not fired a single gun yet, though 

her sails were hanging in ribbons, and fifty of her brave 

crew were dead or wounded $ but her vengeance would 
soon be terrible. 

At 12.4 she opened her fire from both sides. 

We have said that Nelson desired to be laid alongside 
his "old acquaintance the Santissima Trinidada" the 
hip he had so gallantly fought on the glorious 14th of 
February, 1791 ; but the Bucentaure, eighty-gun ship, 
had shot ahead, and Hardy was obliged to steer under her 
stern instead of ahead of her. At one o'clock, therefore, 
the Victory's helm was put hard a-port, and she cut the line. 
But there was scarcely space enough for her to go clear. 
She passed close to the larboard side of the Bucentaure, 
and poured her tremendous broadside into the French 
ship; the latter actually heeled two or three streaks on 
receiving it. 

The Victory then hauled as close round as practicable 
under the stern of the eighty-gun ship, meaning to bring 
her to action to leeward 5 but this was prevented by the 
rapid advance of the Redout able. 

The ships came into collision, and the best bower-anchor 
of the Victory broke the spare anchor of the Redoutable. 
The concussion drove the French ship round oft nearly 
before the wind. The ships would probably have sepa- 
rated had not their yard-arms been foul, which kept them 
alongside of each other. The Victory, however, constantly 
discharged her larboard broadside upon the Bucentaure and 
Santissima Trinidada — principally at Nelson's "old ac- 
quaintance " — while she fought the Redoutable with her 
rtarboard guns. 

Lord Nelson, the w\u\e, igrceft. \k& <jpas\et-ta3LH&k 
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his captain, between the wheel and the companion 
ladder. 

When the Victory put her helm about to attack the 
Bucentaure, the Temeraire, who had kept closely on her 
leader's starboard quarter, was obliged to do the same to 
keep clear of the admiral's ship. She hauled round the 
Redoutable at a short distance, receiving that ship's star- 
boir4 broadside, which carried away the head of her mizen- 
topmast. The Timiraire could not return this fire lest she 
should injure the Victory , so she passed on, and for a time 
eigaged the Neptune. Very shortly afterwards the two 
saips Victory and Redoutable coming down (linked in 
deadly union) under the influence of the swell and light 
breeze, gradually closed upon the Temeraire. The Fou~ 
gueux, quitting the Belleisle, bore down on the Te'meraire 
on the starboard bow, with the apparent intention of 
boarding her $ but the Te'meraire fired her starboard broad- 
side at the French ship with such tremendous effect that 
the Fougueux fell on board of the Temeraire, and her fore- 
rigging was immediately lashed by the English seamen to 
the sheet-anchor of the latter. 

The Victory, Redoutable, Timiraire, and Fougueux thus 
formed a compact tier, as if they had been moored to- 
gether, their heads lying all the same way. 

The lieutenants of the Victory seeing this, depressed 
their middle and lower-deck guns, and fired with a 
diminished charge, lest the shot should pass through and 
injure the Temeraire; and because there was danger that 
the Redoutable might take fire from the lower-deck guns, 
the muzzles of which touched her side when they were 
run out, the fireman of each gun stood ready with a 
bucket of water which he &as\ie&. voto \&a VOse. \aa&& ^ 
their shot in the enemy* s side. 
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The Redou table fired only one broadside > then she let 
down her lower-deck ports for fear of being boarded 
through them ; and never fired a great gun again diring 
the action. 

Twice Nelson, in his gentle humanity, ordered his crew 
to cease firing on her, believing, as her guns were silent, 
that she had struck — for she carried no flag — but bxjth 
times he found it a mistake. From her tops, which were 
full of riflemen, a sharp fire was kept up. 

About a quarter after one o'clock a ball from the mizei- 
top of the Frenchman, then only about fifteen yards from 
that part of the deck where Nelson was turning to wall 
aft, struck the admiral on his left epaulette. He fell on 
the same spot where poor Mr. Scott's blood still dyed the 
deck. Hardy, turning round, saw three seamen raising 
him. " They have done for me at last, Hardy," said the 
hero. "I hope not," ejaculated his captain. "Yes," he 
replied, " my backbone is shot through." 

As he was being carried to the cockpit he observed that 
the tiller-ropes were not sufficiently tight, and ordered 
tackles to be got on them. Then fearing that his crew 
might be discouraged if they perceived that he had fallen, 
he took out his handkerchief and covered his face and stare. 

Within a quarter of an hour after Nelson fell, more than 
fifty of his brave crew had also been shot. But the Victory 
fought gallantly, and all who were aware of the admiral's 
fate directed their vengeance against the fatal mizentop. 
An old quartermaster and two midshipmen — Mr. Colling- 
wood and Mr. Pollard — were the only living persons left 
on the poop of the Victory. But the two midshipmen 
kept firing at the top, in which only two riflemen were 
now left alive j the qviarteitra&teT s\x^Vjva^ >&\ktol ^r$k 
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cartridges. One of these riflemen attempting to descend 
the rigging was shot by Mr. Pollard, and fell on the poop. 
The old quartermaster, who had seen the Frenchman who 
fired at Nelson, and easily recognised him, because he was 
dressed in a white frock and a glazed cocked hat, ex- 
claimed, as the last man left was coming forward to fire 
again, "That's he! that's he!" pointing to him as he 
spoke. At that moment the brave old seaman received a 
shot in his mouth, and fell dead. Both midshipmen 
instantly fired at the same time, and the fellow fell dead 
in the top, where his destroyers afterwards found his 
body. He had received a ball in the head and one in the 
breast. 

Meantime, observing the deserted appearance of the 
deck of the Victory, on which now only Captain Hardy, 
Captain Adair, and two or three officers remained, the 
captain of the Redoutable ordered his men to board her. 
But the Victory's marines, assisted by a few small-arm 
men, kept up so continued and animated a fire, that the 
Frenchmen assembled in the main-rigging with this inten- 
tion were shot down as fast as they appeared. In repel- 
ling this attack the gallant Adair was killed, Lieutenant 
Ram mortally, and Mr. George Westphal, midshipman, 
severely wounded. Many of the marines and sailors also 
fell. 

At about 1.35 the TSmeraire ran on. board the Redout' 
able on the starboard bow, and lashed the French ship's 
bowsprit to the fore part of her own main-rigging. Gre- 
nades thrown from the French ship set her on fire, but 
after great exertions the flames were extinguished. 

The Redoutable had been twice on fire, and once she had. 
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succeeded in setting fire to some ropes and canvas on the 
Victory *s booms ; but the British seamen soon extinguished 
the flames. 

At length the firing from the French ship ceased ; she 
was on fire, and they could not tell — as her flag was not 
flying — whether she had struck or not. So Captain Hardy 
sent Mr. David Ogilvie and Mr. Frank Collingwood, 
midshipmen, with a sergeant of marines, on board the 
Redou table, to assist in extinguishing the flames. 

The Englishmen were obliged to get on board (by- 
means of a boat) through the gun-room ports $ but they 
met with no opposition. The Redoutable was their own. 

Meantime the Temeraire had boarded her foe, the 
Fougueux. Lieutenant Kennedy, James Arscott, mate, and 
Robert Holgate, midshipman, with thirty men, got into 
her main rigging. They found her captain, the gallant 
Beaudoin, lying mortally wounded on her deck j the 
second captain and officers were bravely encouraging their 
men to repel the boarders. But in ten minutes the ship 
was taken, and the Frenchmen driven below. Shorty 
afterwards the main and mizenmast of the Redoutable 
came down ; the mainmast fell on board the T&miraxre, 
and formed a bridge, across which Lieut. John Wallace, 
with a few seamen, passed, to take undisputed possession 
of the Frenchman. Meantime the Bucentaure had been 
taken possession of by the Conqueror, and Admiral Ville- 
neuve was a prisoner. The Santissima Trinidada surren- 
dered also. 

A singular circumstance occurred with regard to this 
ship. The Africa, Captain Digby, bore down upon the 
van of the combined fleet, though Nelson had made the 
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signal for her to make sail (as she was far to windward of 
the rest), and take her place in the rear of his division. 
Arriving abreast of the Santissima Trinidada, and perceiv- 
ing no colours flying on board her, Captain Digby sent 
Lieutenant James Smith, with a boat's crew, to take pos- 
session of her. Mr. Smith ascended the ship's side, and 
on the quarter-deck met a Spanish officer. He requested 
to know if the ship had surrendered. The Spaniard 
replied in the negative, at the same time pointing to the 
combined squadron passing to windward. Mr. Smith 
returned to his boat, the generous Spaniard scorning to 
take advantage of a mistake, and the Africa engaged the 
bitripide. 

During the time the Victory's larboard guns were play- 
ing against the huge Santissima Trinidada, several of her 
crew leaped overboard and swam to the Victory, and were 
actually helped up her sides by their generous enemies. 

The Belleisle, of whom we have already spoken, had 
fought most gallantly. She sustained for twenty minutes 
the tremendous fire of the rear of the combined fleet, and, 
after firing her larboard guns, double-shotted, into the 
Santa Ana, and returning the fire of the Fougueux and 
Monarca with her starboard broadside, she steered for the 
Indomptable, who, to avoid her fire, put her helm up, and, 
after a few broadsides, bore away to the S.E. 5 while the 
San Juan Nepomuceno attacked the English ship at some 
distance on her starboard beam. At a quarter to one her 
maintopmast was shot away — her mizentopmast had 
already gone over the larboard quarter— and her sails were 
in ribbons. As the enemy's ships, too, passed onwards, her 
danger was extreme. 

The Fougueux ranged up on Vvet &\2K\Kns&i\^fei'tf3&Eb%. 
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with her foreyard over the Belleisle s quarter-deck, and 
striking her on the gangway with her larboard. The ship* 
then engaged warmly, and in ten minutes the English 
ship lost her mizenmast, which was shot away about six 
feet above the deck ; the wreck fell over the starboard 
quarter. Ten minutes afterwards, the Fougueux dropped 
astern and hauled to the northwards, where (as we hare 
seen) she was taken by the Temeraire. 

The Belleisle lay now unmanageable, her after guns 
masked by the wreck of her own mizenmast. She was 
attacked on her larboard quarter with comparative im- 
punity by the Achillea while the Aigle cannonaded 
her on her starboard side, and the San Justo and San 
Leandro opened a passing fire on her as they crossed her 
bows. 

Thus surrounded by enemies, the English ship still 
fought bravely, though at ten minutes past two o'clock 
p.m., she lost her mizenmast close to the deck. It fell aft 
on the larboard side of the poop ; the wreck of the top- 
mast, with the yards and sails, was hanging over the star- 
board side. At that moment, an eighty-gun French ship— 
the Neptune — which had been beaten off the bows of the 
Victory by the Temeraire, attacked the Belleisle on the 
starboard bow, and, at a quarter to three, the English ship 
lost her foremast and bowsprit. But in half an hour's 
time the Polyphemus came to the rescue, and interposed 
herself between the ships j the Aigle was at the same time 
engaged by the Defiance. 

At 3.25 the Swiftsure passed under the stern of the 

Belleisle, and (struck with admiration) manned her rigging 

— a glorious compliment at such a moment — and gave the 

gallant ship three cheers, uYayv^ oft Vex, tt.^«KR&\Yoae* 
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the fire of the Achille. The mere hulk of this ship — 
which wouldn't be beat, and whose ensign was lashed 
to the topsail-yardarm (projecting over the quarter), with 
a Union-jack secured to a boarding-pike, and lashed to the 
stump of her mizenmast — returned the brotherly greeting 
with a grateful cheer. 

Surely the great waters never saw a more glorious 
spectacle ! 

The Mars was fiercely engaged, and lost her captain, 
the gallant Duf£ whose head was shot off by a cannon- 
ball from the Pluton, while looking over the side of his 
ship. 

The Tonnant engaged the Monarca and Algesiras. Her 
captain, Tyler, was severely wounded and obliged to leave 
the deck. The command devolved on the first lieutenant, 
John Bedford. At 2.20 the Algesiras hauled down her 
colours. At 3 the San Juan (with whom the Tonnant 
was also engaged) hailed to say she surrendered, and 
Lieutenant Clement was sent in the jolly-boat, with two 
men to take possession of her 5 but the boat (injured by 
the shot) was swamped halfway. Mr. Clement couldn't 
swim, but he clung to the boat. While holding on by 
her a shot struck her in the quarter and she turned bottom 
upwards, but Mr. Clement still held on. One of the crew 
swam to the Tonnant and returned with a rope, by which 
means the brave young Clement was saved. Having no 
boat left, the Tonnant could not take possession of the 
San Juan, but the vanquished ship was afterwards secured 
by the Dreadnought. 

A seaman on board the Tonnant who was working one 
of the quarter-deck guns was shot through the ^grea&t 
toe. 
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He looked at his toe, which hang by a fragment of 
skin, and then at his gun, and then at his toe again. 
At last he took out his pocket-knife and gave it to hit 
comrade. •' Jack, cut that bit of skin through for me." 
" No," replied his messmate, " go down to the doctor, 
man." "I am ashamed of going down to him for this 
trifle ; just whip it off for me, it is only a bit of skin." 

Before his companion could answer him the carronade 
near him took a cant accidentally, from the roll of the 
ship, and crushed the whole of that part of his foot ; he 
was then obliged to leave the deck and go to the doctor. 
This man recovered from his wounds. 

The old Bellerophon came in for her mil share of the 
fight. She commenced her part of the conflict by passing 
under the stern of the Monarca, and put her helm hard a 
starboard to lay the Spanish ship alongside, but not being 
sufficiently under command she ran foul of the Aigle, her 
fore-yard being locked with that of the French ship, and 
thus she was engaged on both sides at once. 

The Montanez, the French Swiftsure, and the Bahama, 
at the same time brought their guns to bear on the British 
ship, and at one o'clock the Bellerophon s main and mizen* 
topmasts fell over the starboard side. The sails attached 
to them were consequently set on fire by the explosion of 
her own guns. In ten minutes from that time Mr. Overton, 
her master, was killed, and Captain Cooke fell mortally 
wounded. The command devolved on Lieutenant Pryce 
Cumby. The Colossus and other British ships now came 
to the rescue, and engaged the three last attacking ships. 
The Aigle sheered off, and as she paid round before the 
wind became exposed to a raking fire from the Bellerophon. 
The Bellerophon then ftted ow \\\e Mouaxta, ^ko had 
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struck her colours before to the Tonnant, but afterwards 
rehoisted them. She struck again, and was taken possession 
of by the Bellerophon. The Colossus took the Bahama and 
the French Swiftsure, after a hard fight She had laid 
the French Argonaut e alongside, and with their yard-arms 
locked an animated fire was kept up between the ships 
for ten minutes, when the Argonaute, by the concussion 
of the guns, fell off and dropped astern, being raked by 
the Colossus as she paid round. Just as she was sheering 
off, Captain Morris, of the Colossus, was wounded by a 
shot a little above the knee. He refused to go below and 
have it dressed, but applying a tourniquet to his thigh, 
actually remained at his station, near the head of the 
poop-ladder, until he descended to the quarter-deck on 
account of the threatened fall of the mizenmast. There 
he continued till the action ceased and the Agamemnon 
took his battered ship in tow. The British Achille took 
the Berwick. 

The Dreadnought took the San Juan, which had been 
previously engaged by and had surrendered to the Ton- 
nant, as we have related before. The Spanish ship was 
gallantly defended. 

The Dreadnought then attacked the Principe deAsturias, 
but that ship avoided the combat after exchanging a few 
broadsides.. 

As the Revenge was attempting to break the enemy's 
line she passed so close to the Aigle that the jibboom of 
the French ship hooked her mizen topsaiL Thus en- 
tangled, she poured a destructive raking fire into the 
Aigle s bows 5 she then forged ahead clear of the Aigle, 
and stood on, engaging the Principe deAsturias, the Jn- 
domptable, and San Jus to. 
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The Defiance afterwards engaged the Axgle. A very 
interesting story is told of this portion of the fight. 

Boarders from the Defiance had gained possession of the 
poop and quarter-deck of the Aigle, but were driven from 
the ship (on which they had hoisted the British ensign) 
by a destructive fire of musketry from her forecastle, 
waist, and tops. The lashings which held the two ships 
were cut, and the Defiance steered off to pistol-shot dis- 
tance. A young man — a mate or " passed" midshipman — 
had been honoured with the command of the boarders. 
He entreated his captain, the gallant Philip Durham, to 
allow him to board again. The commander assented, 
ordered the helm a-weather, and the boarders to be ready; 
but the youth (fearing the ships would not close) called 
on any of the men who could swim to follow him, and 
plunged into the sea. He swam to the enemy's stern, 
and alone entered the gun-room port by the rudder 
chains. 

His men had not heard or understood him in the 
clangour of battle, and did not follow ; so the bold lad 
made his way by himself to the enemy's poop. There he 
was seen waving his hat on the point of his cutlass, and 
calling the boarders to his assistance. He attempted 
to haul down the French colours, but was attacked at 
once by several grenadiers, whom he repulsed. By 
this time the ships had nearly closed, and several of the 
English seamen sprang on board and attacked an officer. 
He cried for quarter, and threw himself at the young 
mate's feet, who, of course, ordered his life to be saved. 
At that moment a French musket was levelled at his own 
breast — so close that he was able to strike it downwards, 
receiving, however, a shot, m Yv\s \^, -wYftdsv^^ severely 
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fractured. He continued fighting, however, on his knees 
till rescued by the brave tars who hastened to his assis- 
tance; reminding us of one of the heroes of Chevy Chase 
who, — 

" When his legs were shot away, 
Still fought upon his stumps." 

The Defiance had directed her fire so well that UAigle, 
unable to make a longer resistance, hailed to say she 
surrendered. 

The Conqueror made a prize of the Bucentaure, and 
Captain Pellew received the sword of the French com- 
mander-in-chief — the gallant and unhappy Villeneuve. 

The Leviathan brought the San Augustin to action. 
After engaging some time, the San Augustin s helm was 
put a-port to pass ahead of the Leviathan ; but she 
could not effect her purpose, and the English ship having 
brought her broadside to bear, poured it in treble-shotted 
at the distance of fifty yards, and committed tremendous 
havoc on board her, knocking away her mizenmast 
also. 

The Spaniard then fell on board her antagonist ; her jib- 
boom became foul of the Leviathan's upper rigging, 
thereby exposing her upper deck to the fire of the carro- 
nades and marines. 

After a sharp engagement she was boarded by the 
English seamen and marines, headed by the Leviathans 
first lieutenant, Eyles Mounsher, and surrendered. 
The Leviathan had previously engaged the Santissima 
Trinidad. It was at this time that a seaman named 
Thomas Main, stationed at one of the forecastle guns, 
had his arm shot off. His messmate ^axv\fe&v^V<^\i>K^ 
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down to the cockpit, to the surgeon. " No, thank you," 
he replied, " stay where you are $ you will do more good 
there." He then descended to the cockpit. He was a 
favourite with the doctor, who, seeing how serious the case 
was, wished to attend to him at once. " Not till it comes 
to my turn, if you please, doctor/' said the brave fellow. 

When the surgeon at last came to him, he found that 
he must amputate the arm close to the shoulder. The 
whole time this operation was performing Main sang 
"Rule Britannia" all through. Captain Bayntun con- 
sidered that the marvellous endurance and cheerfulness of 
this man was of great service in keeping up the spirits of 
his wounded messmates. 

But while these and many other deeds of highest 
valour were being performed, the Hero of that day's 
great battle lay dying in a midshipman's berth. (We 
have played as a child about the hallowed spot) 
Nelson was laid upon a mattress, and stripped of his 
uniform, for the surgeon to probe the wound, which he 
at once knew to be mortal. But death was not instant. 
The wounded hero lived about three hours and a quarter, 
suffering severely from pain and burning thirst, and fre- 
quently calling for water. His rough but tender-hearted 
nurses fanned him with paper, and gave him lemonade. 

" As often as a ship struck," says Southey, in his de- 
lightful Life of Nelson, " the crew of the Victory 
hurraed, and at every hurra a visible expression of joy 
gleamed in the eyes, and marked the countenance of the 
dying hero. 

" But he became impatient to see Captain Hardy, and as 

that officer, though often sent for, could not leave the 

deck, Nelson feared tVval^ora^i^xA c^\x^ ^^^^^^^^> 
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and repeatedly cried, ' Will no one bring Hardy to me ? 
He must be killed ! He is surely dead !' 

"An hour and ten minutes elapsed from the time 
when Nelson received his wound before Hardy could 
come to him. They shook hands in silence $ Hardy in 
vain struggling to repress the feelings of that most pain- 
ful, and yet sublimest moment. 

" c Well, Hardy, how goes the day with us ?' asked his 
commander. ' Very well,' replied Captain Hardy 5 f we 
have twelve or fourteen of the enemy's ships in our 
possession 5 but five of their van have tacked, and show 
an intention of bearing down upon the Victory. I have 
therefore called two or three of our fresh ships round us, 
and have no doubt of giving them a drubbing.' 

" € I hope/ said Nelson, 'none of our ships have 
struck ?' 

" f No, my lord,' replied Captain Hardy, * there is no 
fear of that.' Lord Nelson then said, 'I am a dead 
man, Hardy. I am going fast. It will be all over with 
me soon."* 

Captain Hardy was called on deck, and the next 
minute the Victory opened her fire on the five ships of 
Dumanoir's squadron, of which he had spoken. These 
French ships fired indiscriminately on the British and on the 
prizes taken from the Spanish fleet, as they passed to 
windward. 

The concussion of the firing caused the wounded ad- 
miral terrible suffering. u Oh, Victory , Victory /" he 
exclaimed, addressing his beloved ship, " how you distract 
my poor brain !" 

* Dr. Beatty. 
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The Orion and others coming to the Victory s aid, the 
French squadron hauled their wind to the southward, 
offering no further molestation. 

In about an hour Captain Hardy once more entered the 
cockpit, and shaking hands with Lord Nelson congratulated 
him on the glorious victory his fleet had won, telling him 
that the fight was over, and that fifteen at least of the 
enemy had surrendered. " His lordship answered," says 
Dr. Beatty, " 'That is well, but I had bargained for twenty $* 
and then emphatically exclaimed, 'Anchor, Hardy $ 
anchor !' ' I suppose, my lord,' returned Captain Hardy, 
' that Admiral Collingwood will now take upon him the 
direction of affairs ?' ' Not while I live, I hope, Hardy/ 
cried the dying hero j and endeavouring ineffectually to 
raise himself from the bed, he exclaimed, ' No ! do you 
anchor, Hardy!' Captain Hardy then said, 'Shall we 
make the signal, sir?' 'Yes,* answered his lordship, 'for 
if I live I'll anchor.' "* 

" Presently calling Hardy back, he said to him, in a low 

voice, ' Don't throw me overboard Kiss me, 

Hardy,' he added. Hardy knelt down and kissed his 
cheek. Nelson said then, ' Now I am satisfied. Thank 
God, I have done my duty.' Hardy stood over him in 
silence for a moment or two, then knelt again and kissed 
his forehead. ' Who is that ?' said Nelson, and on being 
informed, he replied, ' God bless you, Hardy.* And Hardy 
then left him for ever."t 

Nelson's last words were a repetition of those he had 
uttered to Hardy — 

"Thank God, I have done my duty." 

* Dr. Beatty. f Southcy. 
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He expired at half-past four o'clock, in the very arms of 
victory. 

Thus died the idol of the British navy. 

One of the seamen of the Victory who had been, 
wounded was carried to the cockpit, and had to suffer 
amputation of the arm. 

" Well,*' said he, " this by some would be considered a 
misfortune, but I shall be proud of it, as I shall resemble 
the more our brave commander-in-chief." 

Before the operation was finished tidings were brought 
below that Lord Nelson was shot. The man, who had 
never shrunk from the pain he endured, started from 
his seat, and exclaimed — " Good God ! I would rather 
the shot had taken off my head and spared his life." 

A young midshipman, named Price, was wounded by 
the last attack on the Victory, He had his leg shot off up 
to the calf. He was only seventeen years old. 

The surgeons could not instantly attend to him, so he 
drew out his knife and cut off the splinter of a bone and 
the flesh with great composure. " I can wait," he said 5 
" I can doctor myself." When the surgeon came to attend 
on him it was found necessary to amputate above the 
knee. He submitted to the operation without a groan. 
" It is nothing at all," said he. " I thought it had been 
ten times worse. I wish my poor lord were alive. He 
would have given me a sword for this. That would have 
recommended me to the Admiralty, and they would have 
made me a lieutenant." 

This boy was afterwards seen hopping about the streets 
of Portsmouth, his only anxiety lest he should not be well 
enough to attend the funeral of his beloved commander. 

Never had such courage been displayed as in this day's 
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fight. Five British ships had fought with the muzzles of 
their guns actually touching their opponents $ while the 
defence of the enemy was as brave as the attack of 
their foes. 

It was a frightfully contested battle, but most decisive. 

Eighteen ships were captured, one burned, and the naval 
power of France and Spain was for the time annihilated. 

It was the sea fight of all others, and will ever continue 
(from its peculiar features) the most enthralling and 
melancholy recorded in England's naval history. 
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1806. 

|NE of the " tightest " frigates in the West Indian 
seas, in the spring of 1806, was the Pique, 
commanded by Captain Charles Bayne Hodgson 
Ross. His officers and crew were as brave and 
daring as himself; and as he was an open-tempered, 
generous hearted man, he was a favourite with them, and 
could command heartfelt service from his followers. 

Off Ocoe Bay, Saint Domingo, there lay, on the 
17 th of March, 1806, an armed Spanish schooner, the 
Santa Clara. The Pique, on a look-out for all the chances 
of prizes which the war cast in her way, perceived her, 
and determined at once on winning her. It was a piece 
of boat service just suited to the* inclinations of the young 
and gallant first Lieutenant Ward, who volunteered to 
carry her, with the gig and yawl of the Pique. John 
Eveleigh, a light-hearted midshipman eager for glory, 
was to accompany him. 

With many a blithe jest the gallant seamen of the 
Pique pulled their boats ever the bright blue waters of the 
Western Sea till they were alongside of their foe. The 
came a true British cheer, as the men climbed like cat 
up the schooner's sides, and thronged her decks. The 
Spaniards fought bravely, but ineffectually. The certainty 
of conquering, which was the faith of the Pique's crew, 
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rendered them irresistible. They actually captured the 
schooner, and returned with her in triumph. Nine days 
afterwards, crossing from Saint Domingo to Curacoa, 
the Pique perceived two French brig-corvettes on the 
starboard tack with a fresh trade (i.e. S.E.) wind, standing 
in for the land. The Englishmen greeted with delight 
the hope of two more prizes. At one o'clock the British 
frigate got within long range, and commenced firing at 
both brigs. At two, by crowding every sail, and almost 
flying over the waters, she closed with them. 

For twenty minutes the hailstorm of death fell fast and 
thick, till the sternmost brig, the Phaeton, of sixteen guns, 
Lieutenant Freganet, had her peak and gaff halliards shot 
away, and, being otherwise crippled, fell on board the 
starboard beam of the frigate, who, to achieve so desirable 
a proximity, had taken advantage of a favourable flaw cf 
wind, and put her helm down, which placed her imme- 
diately athwart the hawse of the Phaeton, who carried a 
commodore's pennant. Instantly, Lieutenants William 
Ward, Philip Henry Baker, Mr. John Thompson, the 
master, and Lieutenant William Henry Craig, of the 
marines, with about twenty-five men, sprang on board 
the French ship. 

No sooner had these gallant fellows touched her deck, 
however, than a great number of her crew, consisting of 
one hundred and fifteen men, rushed from under the fore- 
and-aft mainsail (where they had been hidden), and 
using the boom and the fallen sail both as a rest for their 
muskets, and a shelter for themselves, poured in — com- 
paratively safe themselves — a destructive fire on the 
British seamen. 

Poor Thompson, the mastetjfeW &£&& oTw\^\A^\aL<ift<Lk, 
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with eight gallant seamen killed beside him ; Mr. Ward was 
severely wounded by a ball through his thigh 5 Mr. Baker 
was shot through the right arm ; eleven seamen and 
marines were wounded 5 Mr. Craig, the marine officer, 
was also wounded ; only two men remained unhurt. 

But what was the Pique doing meantime ? 

Captain Ross believed that the Phaeton, whose colours, 
with part of the mainsail, hung over the taffrail in the 
water, and whose crew (hidden behind the sail) were 
neither to be seen or heard — would surrender at once 
when boarded, and had therefore turned his chief atten- 
tion to his other foe, the Voltigeur, who he perceived was 
crowding all sail to get away. The Pique had therefore 
cleared herself of the Phaeton, and stood after M. Saint 
Cricq. But the eye of her captain anxiously scanned the 
fight on board the other vessel, and perceiving what 
had happened, he ordered the Piques sails to be backed, 
and sent off a boat in hot haste with a reinforcement of 
men. 

Terrible was the sight which greeted the eyes of the 
fresh boarders as they sprang on the Phaetons deck I 
Equally terrible the shout with which they rushed to the 
rescue. 

Infuriated at the deception practised on them by the 
concealment and cowardly mode of fighting adopted by 
the Frenchman, they attacked their enemies in their 
shelter, and soon compelled them, though so superior in 
number, to call for quarter. 

The loss of the French on board the Phaeton was very 
severe. The commodore lost his right arm. 

As soon as the Pique perceived the British flag flying 
from the Phaeton, she filled and raota «&. *&«& ^sas. 
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ru^pwr. -m:. -ijrng usuoogit of her delay, had ad- 
jcnunsu. ar i.n»at: — nn*nisnc &> no on shore. Bat before 
iiie jiuiii i&cn i^i* .zoned z!*t Pifmehad reached her, 
jmi irwr x iw nr:aiaiiib» cawc* she struck. 
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t£ ±is lie •:£ ;je bran* and cam filing matfpy of the 
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A* «mq a* zhxt Pr,iU8*m jhathed the Piqme, poor Ward 
wascsrrxd on board, aai pLiced on the sofa in the captain's 
<rt'r,in,. whiicn, sciLaed and dyed with his blood, was long 
reserved in Gipciin Rons** tamihr. 

The P.ULdtm* and StisigtAr were new Teasels, of three 
hundred and twenty tons each. They were added to the 
British navy under the namesof the JUgmomme and Aluseite. 

Captain Rosj> t in his Gizette letter, sap, that it was 
" Lmpossib&e for two vessels to be more obstinately de- 
fended, everything being cut to pieces, and nearly one- 
hall cf their crews killed or wounded. .... The 
slaughter oa both sides was dreadful. I understand they 
had been roughly handled by an English man-of-war brig 
{Reindeer) the day before.* 

On the rirst of the following November, the " saucy 

* Lieut. Ward received hh uromo6on and the command of one of the 
cjrtuied vessels. 
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Pique" achieved another success. A French schooner 
was perceived coming round Cape Roxo, Porto Rico, and 
Captain Ross at once sent off the barge and two other 
boats to intercept her. 

But as the gallant fellows proceeded, a heavy squall 
from the shore set in, and the rain poured down on the 
adventurers' heads. Night, too, was coming on, and the 
schooner became every moment more indistinct — a mere 
ghostly ship against the darkening sky. 

By-and-by the most eagerly strained eyes failed to dis- 
tinguish her; and Lieutenant Christopher Bell, and the 
lieutenant of marines, Edward Baillie, who conducted the 
enterprise, came to the conclusion that their prey had 
escaped. What was to be done ? The Piques could not 
submit to return empty-handed to their ship, and be 
" chaffed" for their pains. 

The officers learned from the men that in Cabaret Bay 
there lay a fine Spanish copper-bottomed brig pierced for 
twelve guns. Why should they not get her instead ? 

They resolved at once to make the attempt, and pushed 
in for Cabaret Bay, where they landed, attacked and de- 
stroyed a battery of threfe gtu»$ spiked the guns, broke 
up the carriages, and absolutely brought out the brig — a 
very fine one — without losing a single man ! 

The next day Lieutenant Philip Baker (who had been 
wounded on board the Phaeton, as my readers will re- 
member), but who was now as ready as ever for a contest, 
chased, in the Pique's launch, a French felucca-rigged 
privateer, of two carriage-guns, four swivels, and twenty- 
six men. After some small firing the boat drove the 
privateer on shore, upon the reef of Cape Roxo, where 
she was totally lost. 
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On his way back Lieutenant Baker, who must have 
felt a brave man's generous pity for his foe, discovered 
another French privateer, of one gun and twenty men. 

He pursued her at once. She was a very swift 
sailing vessel, and the launch had a long and wearying 
chase. But the perseverance and energy of these brave 
fellows were untiring. Mr. Baker never gave in, but re- 
solutely pursued the enemy, gaining gradually on her. 
At length she was reached, boarded, and taken, and they 
returned with her in triumph to the lucky Pique, whose 
very name had now become a guarantee for success. 
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fffre Rattle of %\%im. 
1816. 

HIS great battle is doubly interesting from the 
fact that it was fought for the rights of hu- 
manity itself, and in one of the most just causes 
for which Britannia ever " thundered from her 
native oak." For centuries Algiers had been the haunt of 
pirates, who made captive slaves from the seamen of every 
nation bearing the name of Christian. From the days of 
Barbarossa the name of " Algerine" had been terrible on the 
seacoast of the Mediterranean, and in 18 16 it had become 
absolutely necessary that England — the great maritime 
power of the world — should interfere more imperatively 
than she had hitherto done 3 though Blake, Benbow, 
Shovel, and other admirals, had all had a struggle with 
Algerine pirates 3 and Admiral Keppel preceded Lord 
Exmouth in an attempt to bring the Dey to submission. 
While the former commanded the Mediterranean squad- 
ron frequent complaints were made to the English 
Government, by the merchants trading to the Levant, of 
the piracies of the Algerines. At length two ships richly 
laden were captured by these corsairs, and carried into 
Algiers. This was too flagrant a violation of treaties to 
be passed over, and orders were, in consequence, sent to 
Admiral Keppel to demand restitution from the Dey. The 
English squadron accordingly cast ancYvat \r.^q&*&k&% *& 
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them trvtm the:r tetters, and demand satisfaction from the 
D*y. Hts fleet consisted of 
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Queen Charlotte, 100 guns, Lord Exmouth, Captain James 

Brisbane. 
Albion, 74 guns, Rear- Admiral Penrose, Captain Coode. 
Impregnable, 98 guns, Rear- Admiral Milne, Captain E. 

Brace. 
Superb, 74 guns, Captain Ekins. 
Minden, 74 guns, Captain Paterson. 
Leander, 50 guns, Captain Chetham. 

Frigates — Severn . 
„ Glasgow. 

„ Hebrus. 

„ Granicus. 

Sloops — Britomart, 
„ Mutine. 
„ Heron. 
„ Prometheus. 
Bombs — Belzebub. 
„ Hecla. 
„ Fury. ' 
„ Infernal. 
The fleet was delayed on its way from Gibraltar to- 
Algiers by adverse winds, much to the admiral's vexation, 
as it gave time to the Algerines to throw up additional 
fortifications, and to call in the janissaries and troops from 
the interior to the threatened city. The Prometheus, Cap- 
tain Dashwood, had been sent there some time before, 
to try and get away the English consul before hostilities 
commenced, but had not been successful. He met the 
fleet with the tidings that the consul was in irons, the Dey 
in full preparation for the proposed attack, and that he had 
only succeeded in bringing away the consul's wife and 
daughter disguised in midshipman's uniform. He had sent 
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2l boat to bring off the consul's infant child, whom the sur- 
geon undertook to convey on board in a basket, having 
first given it a sleeping potion ; unluckily however the dose 
proved not strong enough, and the poor child cried just as 
they reached the gateway. In consequence its generous de- 
liverers — the surgeon, three midshipmen, and fourteen 
men, the boat's crew — were instantly seized and confined 
in the dungeons of the Dey. Never did baby before 
achieve such fearful mischief! However, the Dey sent 
the child on board to its mother the next morning — 
a solitary instance of humanity on the part of the ferocious 
chief. But he would not release the consul, nor give up 
the officers and men seized in the boats of the Prometheus. 
From the continuance of adverse winds and calms the 
land to the westward of Algiers was not made by the fleet 
till the 26th of August. The next morning the ships 
hove in sight of the city. 

Lord Exmouth then sent in a boat under cover of the 
Severn, Captain Aylmer, with a flag of truce, and with 
the demands made by the Prince Regent of England on 
Algiers. He ordered the officer to wait two or three 
hours for an answer, but at the end of that time, if no 
reply was sent, he was to return to the flag-ship. 

Three hours afterwards the flag of truce returned, with 
no reply from the sulky barbarian chief, and Lord Ex- 
mouth instantly made the signal to know if the ships were 
ready for action. 

The English had five Dutch frigates under Vice- Admiral 
Van Cappellen with them, which acted in a truly gallant 
manner during this terrible fight of ships opposed to forti- 
fications. 

In answer to the admiral's question both Dutch and 
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English joyfully signalled " Ready/ 1 and at a quarter past 
two o'clock the British and their allies bore up in order 
of battle. 

First the Queen Charlotte, " before the wind, with sails 
standing," majestically approached the infidel fortresses, and 
came to anchor (moored head and stern) with her 
broadside to the mole head, and within pistol-shot of the 
batteries. 

"To give Lord Exmouth his due," says a young officer, 
who was present, " he took the Queen Charlotte into a 
place where I expected her to be blown out of the water. 
She lay within half pistol-shot of two immense batteries, 
and had above two hundred guns bearing on her alone, 
The Algerines suffered most of the ships to take their 
stations before they opened their fire, being confident of 
obtaining an easy victory over ships opposed by stone walls 
covered with guns/* while all the time the British admiral, 
in his gallant simplicity, took the pause for one of fear, 
and " began to expect a full compliance with the terms 
which had been proffered to them some hours previously." 

The little Heron sloop came next to the Queen Charlotte, 
and anchored close under the admiral's stern, "where," 
says a spectator, " she lay for more than three hours, blaz- 
ing away, and ready to assist in towing him off if requisite. 
On the little brig taking that position, Lord Exmouth, 
standing on the Queen Charlottes taffrail, hailed her, and 
taking off his hat, cheered her himself." 

The Superb came next, with the little Britomart as 
tender; the Impregnable, with Mutine tender 5 Minden, 
Cordelia, tender 5 Albion, Leander, Glasgow, Superb, Grani- 
cus, Severn, Hebrus, and Prometheus, &c, &c. 

The Dutch admiral now prepared, with the Melampus 
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and other frigates, to take his position on the larboard side 
of Lord Exmouth, so as to draw upon the Dutch the fire 
of the southern batteries. 

His flag captain, De Mair, in "a masterly manner, 
brought his frigate under the cross fire of more than one 
hundred guns — the bowsprit quite free of the Glasgow, 
with an anchor from the head and stern, so as to open our 
larboard guns at the same minute," says Baron Von Cappel- 
lan. The other Dutch frigates followed this example 
admirably (the largest carried only forty- four guns), and 
by their well-directed fire the gallant little ships enabled 
Lord Exmouth to command the whole of the mole and 
the enemy's ships, by relieving him of the southern batteries' 
fire. For this most important aid he sent the Dutch 
admiral his thanks about half-an-hour after the first Dutch 
broadside was fired. 

But we are forestalling. 

At ten minutes past three, the solemn silence which 
followed the anchoring of the two leading ships was 
broken by the first gun discharged from the Algerine 
batteries at the Queen Charlotte. 

The mole was by this time covered with a dense mass 
of people, expecting, doubtless, to see the Christian ships 
blown out of the water, as the Dey had said they would be. 
With generous pity for this simple crowd, the English 
admiral, from the poop, waved his hand to them to get 
out of the way 5 but the gesture was disregarded 5 and 
then followed the order, " Fire !" At the word, the tre- 
mendous broadsides of the English fleet roared towards the 
devoted city. 

" To look further on the line than immediately round 
me was perfectly impossible," says Lord Exmouth, in his 
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despatch ;* " but so well grounded was my confidence in 
the gallant officers I had the honour to command, that 
my mind was left perfectly free to attend to other objects, 
and I knew them to be in their stations only by the 
destructive effect of their fire upon the walls and batteries 
to which they were opposed. I had about this time 
the satisfaction of seeing Vice- Admiral Van Cappellan's 
flag in the station I had assigned to him, and soon after, at 
intervals, the remainder of his frigates, which kept up a well- 
supported fire on the flanking batteries he had offered to 
cover us from, as it had not been in my power, for want 
of room, to bring him in the front of the mole." 

The fight became terrific. The Moors, always brave, 
fought their guns well, and the allied ships were exposed 
to . a fearful fire — " more tremendous," said one present, 
"we thought, than Trafalgar had been." 

The Granicus frigate lay between the Superb and the 
Queen Charlotte, and those ships were opposed to a 
battery of eighteen and thirty-two pounders — sixty in 
number. 

About sunset Admiral Milne — Impregnable — sent to 
tell Lord Exmouth of the severe loss the Impregnable was 
sustaining (having already one hundred and fifty killed and 
wounded), and requesting the aid of a frigate to divert 
some of the fire he was under. Lord Exmouth endea- 
voured to relieve him by sending the Glasgow, who, as 
ordered, immediately weighed, but the wind had been 
lulled by the cannonade — nothing like guns for inducing 
a calm ! — and she was obliged to anchor again, having 
obtained rather a better position than before, however, by 
her generous effort. 

* " London Gazette Extraordinary," Sept. 15, 1816. 

S 2 
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The Impregnable had therefore no help, and the gallant 
admiral, remarkable for many deeds of daring m former 
years, fought his ship gallantly, though he mast have fek 
bitterly the fall of so many of his brave seamen by the 
shot of the infidels. 

It is said no British ship ever lost so many men an oae 
engagement as the Impregnable did at Algiers. 

By half-past eight the Superb' s powder began to fail, and 
strict orders were given to fire only at the embrasures which 
still continued the action, and to spell some of the guns. 

During all this time, the bombs, gun, and rocket boats 
had performed their duty on the enemy's town and works 
with visible effect. 

Night had now closed in on this terrific conflict, which 
an officer, who had fought in both, declared to be more 
tremendous than Trafalgar itself. The Algerines knew 
how to use their guns. And those who have visited Algiers 
will be able to understand how terribly well adapted it was 
for defence against the attack of a fleet. 

The author has seen the city of the Dey, since the 
French flag has waved over it ; and even allowing for the 
skill of the Franks in the fortifications since added, it is 
<quite clear that the English dared that which might have 
keen conceived likely to prove an inevitable defeat, before 
that African hill-side, up which crept the Moorish dwell- 
ings, and from which flew the Moorish shells. On a fort at 
the upper angle of the city the English guns could not be 
brought to bear at all. It seemed like dashing one's head 
against a stone wall j but the British gunners had learned 
•before that day that ships can conquer castles. 

So the iron hail rained fast and hot ; the shells and rockets 
tlew over die doomed town, while by-and-bye the echoes 
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of approaching thunder added to the solemn grandeur of 
the scene; 

Every ship, sloop, and boat, did good and faithful service. 
The marine artillery stationed on board the bombs actually 
threw shells over and directly across the men-of-war en- 
gaged, without a single accident. 

"Th* whole (fight)/' says Lord Exmouth, "was other* 
wise conducted in perfect silence, and such a thing as a 
cheer I never heard in any part of the line." 

When at last the awful work of vengeance closed, and 
the Beet was standing out into the bay, a more magnifi- 
cent and sublime spectacle can scarcely be conceived than 
it presented. The red glare of the pirates' burning 
ships and arsenal fell full on the shattered sails and masts 
of the avengers ; and as if Heaven itself took part in the 
struggle, heavy peals of thunder now rent the air, and 
vivid flashes of lightning mocked the fire in the city 
and on the sea, while torrents of rain poured down on 
the decks from the black sky lurid with the reflection of 
the flames. 

There were awful moments," says Lord Exmouth, 

during the conflict .... occasioned by firing the 
ships near us ; and I had ldng resisted the eager entreaties 
of several round me to make the attempt upon the outer 
frigate-— distant about one hundred yards — which at length 
I gave into ; and Major Gossett by my side, who had 
been eager to land his corps of miners, pressed me moat 
anxiously for permission to accompany Lieutenant Richards, 
in the ship's barge. 

" The frigate was instantly boarded, and in ten minutes, 
in a perfect blaze. A gallant young midshipman, in 
rocket-boat No. 8, although forbidden, was led by hi* 
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ardent spirit to follow in support of the barge. He was 
desperately wounded, his brother officer killed, and nine of 
his crew. The barge, by rowing more rapidly, suffered 
less, and lost but two men." 

This gallant boy was named Symes, a midshipman of 
the Hebrus, and a native of Combe Saint Nicholas, near 
Chard, Somerset. Lord Exmouth had him brought on 
board the Queen Charlotte to be properly taken care of 
under his own eye. The poor lad's lower jaw was nearly 
blown off. 

The Algerine ship was, however, set on fire by the first 
lieutenant of the Queen Charlotte, accompanied by Major 
Gossett, of the engineers. 

By seven o'clock the whole piratical fleet, consisting of 
five frigates, six corvettes, with numerous brigs, schooners, 
gun, and row-boats, which had long carried cruel tortures, 
death, and slavery in their track, were in a blaze j and the 
Queen Charlotte, to avoid danger as the burning vessels 
drifted out, was obliged to shift her berth to the northwards. 

"About 8.30," says an officer of the Superb, "from 
keeping up such a brisk and constant fire we found our 
powder getting rather short. 

. " At 1 1 our captain, first, third, and seventh lieutenants, 
being wounded, and the admiral sending a boat for ships 
disabled to be taken in tow, we slipped our cables $ and our 
shattered state only allowing us to set our mizen-topmast 
staysail and spritsail, we were towed out of gunshot by the 
Britomart, at the rate of half a knot (i.e., half a nautical 
mile) an hour, we being still exposed with the other ships 
to a raking fire from two solitary guns. 

" At half-past one we anchored with our only remaining 
anchor, the rest being left behind j and after giving our 
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wearied lads a few hours* rest, we turned them up to clear 
the decks and repair damages/' 

So exhausted were both men and officers after their 
hard day's work that they could scarcely refrain from 
sleeping. 

Mr. Burney, a gunner, lay down in the guu-room to 
take a little repose, and on waking found a dead body 
lying on him. It had been placed there under the idea 
that he also was dead, and waiting to be buried in the sea. 

The loss of English and Dutch in this tremendous battle, 
which lasted for twelve hours, was eight hundred and 
eighty-three men, of whom one hundred and twenty-eight 
English and thirteen Dutchmen were killed, and six 
hundred and ninety English and fifty-two Dutchmen 
were wounded. 

But let us turn from these dreary details to a brighter 
view of the great battle, from the pen of a light- 
hearted lad, who though slightly wounded, had spirit and 
fun enough left in him after it was over to enable him to 
write the following letter, which has descended to the 
boys of this generation in the pages of the charming old 
"Naval Chronicle":— 

Copy of a letter from a midshipman on board his Ma- 
jesty's ship Queen Charlotte, to his friends in London : 

" Queen Charlotte, August 29th, 18 16. 

" My dearest > 

" Turbans and trousers are so like caps and 
petticoats, that you in England think the Turks and Moors 
are little better than old women. If you had seen them 
the day before yesterday, you would have had a different 
opinion of them. Without so much noise and jabbering, 
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they were as active as Frenchmen ; and, to do them jus- 
tice, they pointed their guns with a coolness and precision 
that would not have disgraced any gentleman in cocked 
hat and pantaloons ; and I think, as far as I could judge, 
there are few Christians who value their skins less than 
these Pagans. They say that they have a funny paradise 
prepared for those who die in battle j some of the joys of 
this pretended Eden we hope to enjoy on our arrival at 
home. However, seven thousand of the poor Mahome- 
tans have gone before us. 

" All the ships bore up and took their places in the best 
order, and the most gallant manner. It was, at least, as coolly 
and as exactly performed as at the famous review at Ports- 
mouth,* and I only wish that the great Alexander, who, we 
are told, thinks we go snacks with the old Dey, had seen this 
review, instead of that. Not that he could have seen long 
or much, for, after the firing once began, the little wind 
that there was swooned away as if for fear, and we were 
all covered with thick smoke, like twenty Vauxhalls at the 
end of the fireworks on a cloudy night. Our old Queen Char- 
lotte was the Madame Saqui of the piece, and danced 
beautifully on the tight rope by which she was made fast to 
the mole. I daresay the Dey thinks tjiat we must be all near- 
sighted, for we seemed to think we never could get close 
enough. Our brave admiral was very polite ; and though 
they say the first blow is half the battle, he gave the advan- 
tage to the pirates, who began firing just about two o'clock, 
as I have since heard, for I forgot to look at my watch. 
The position of the Queen Charlotte was exactly at the en- 
trance of the mole, where we had a complete prospect of 
what they used to call the marine. They must now find a 

* When the Allied Sovereigns visited England. 
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new name for it, for they have no marine left. This enabled 
us to have a clear view of the commencement of the 
action. I cannot describe to you the immense crowd of 
men that covered the mole, and all parts of the marine^ 
They were as thick as hops — thicker, I suppose, than the 
hops are this year, unless the weather has mended. Well,, 
just as the old lady was going to let fly her broadside, the 
admiral, I suppose, had some pity on the poor devils, for 
he stood on the poop, and motioned with his hand for 
them to get out of the way ; but there was such a crowd 
that this was impossible, even if they had wished it ; but I 
don't suppose they understood what the admiral meant. 
At last, " Fire 1 fire ! fire !" and bang ! I think I saw 
five hundred or one thousand of them bang down on the 
instant. After that I did not see much, until our boats,, 
taking pity on our darkness, set fire to a frigate close to. 
us, just by way of light to see what we were doing. You 
talk of your fires in London, and of your engines and 
firemen. I wish we had had some of them when this 
confounded frigate was blazing not fifty yards from our 
dwelling, which, being built of wood, with oakum for 
mortar, and fine verandahs and balconies made of 
hemp and tow, was rather more in danger than one 
of your substantial messuages is, when the neighbour's 
house takes fire. The fact is, we were on fire, I 
believe, two or three times -> but we were all so hanged 
cool that we put it out directly. The short and the long 
of the story is, that in six hours we knocked all their bat- 
teries and castles about their ears and eyes, like the last 
scene in Timour the Tartar. When we come home, it 
would save the public some cash and give us a little em- 
ployment to hire us to clear the way for the new street. 
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We should have St. James's market down in a twinkling, 
and I will venture to say the Dey's batteries looked as like 
a slaughter-house as any butcher s shop in the row. 

** All our gun-boats were numbered, and it was good fun 
to see how No. 8 would pull to get into the fire before 
No. 6 j in fact, they were all nobly conducted, and the 
only number that nobody seemed to care of was number one. 
For my part I say this with an easier conscience, because 
I was obliged to stay on board $ the boats were supposed 
to be such desperate work, that it required great interest 
to get into them. I never so wished before to be an 
honourable ; however, I was forced to content myself with 
the speaking trumpet, with the assistance of which, I 
assure you, I sang out pretty well, though I cannot say 
that it was to any great tune. You will say, perhaps, that 
I am acting the trumpeter still. * * * * We had 
no officer killed, so no promotion. The Dey's balls seemed 
to have the navy list by heart, and took care to avoid 
everybody who would have made a vacancy. The admi- 
ral had a sore dowse on the chops, which did not, I be- 
lieve draw blood j if it did, he swabbed it up directly, 
without saying a word about it, though he must have had 
a good deal of jaw of his own to have been able to stand 
such a thump. 

" I have written my paper full, and yet I have told you 
little or nothing about the real battle 5 but the truth is, I 
saw but little of it. I was like the man in the play who 
could not see the town for the houses j and Jonah in the 
whale's belly knew as much about the gale of wind as a 
middy in a three-decker does of an action. But the best 
of the story is (and I must take a new sheet to tell it) that 
<fche Prometheus brought us two new midshipmen — funny 
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little fellows — who do you think they were ? The con- 
sul's wife and daughter. I wonder how they behaved in 
the action. I did not see them. The consul himself 
was in irons ashore. Now that it is over, I wonder if he 
will thank us for teaching his wife to wear the breeches. 
He had a little child in a cradle, and the doctor promised 
to give it some dose that would make it be quiet, and he 
engaged to bring it down in a basket like a roasting pig 5 
but just as the poor doctor and his pig got to the last gate 
the poor little devil began to squeak, so the Turks found 
out the whole affair, and clapped the doctor and three 
youngsters and the boat's crew in prison, as they do the 
old women in London for child stealing. The doctor, I 
hear, says that it is the most surprising thing in the world 
that his drug did not keep the child quiet, and indeed I 
think so too ; for after taking these folks' stuff people are 
generally quiet enough} however, all's well that ends 
welL The Dey sent the child off next morning — we 
thought he must have a good force with him, when he 
could afford to send us the Infantry. God bless you, my 
dear. I have got a correct plan of the whole affair, which 
lane may work into a sampler at Christmas 5 only, mind, the 
Turks must be done in worsted. I hear our captain is 
going with despatches. I shall try to get this letter sent, 
to let you know that I am alive and merry, and now that 
you are sure of that, I will tell you of a little scratch I 
had, but it is nothing at all, just like my letter. Our 
doctor, you see, has no better success with me than the 
Prometheus doctor with the little child, for he has not 
made me quiet. Again, God bless you. I send this the 
30th. Could you believe that so much nonsense could be 
written in twenty-four hours, and with such a bad pen ?" 
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On the morning of the a 8th Lord Exmouth sent a nag 
of truce and the following letter to the Dey :— 






H.M.S. Queen Charlotte, 
Algiers Bay, August 20, 18 16. 
Sir, — For your atrocities at Bona on defenceless 
Christians, and your unbecoming disregard to the demands 
I made yesterday, in the name of the Prince Regent of 
England, the fleet under my orders has given you signal 
chastisement by the total destruction of your navy, store- 
house, and arsenal, with half your batteries. 

" As England does not war for the destruction of cities, 
I am unwilling to visit your personal cruelties upon the 
inoffensive inhabitants of the country, and I therefore oiler 
you the same terms of peace which I conveyed to you 
yesterday in my sovereign's name ; without the acceptance 
of those terms you can have no peace with England. 

" If you receive this offer as you ought, you will fire 
three guns, and I shall consider your not making this signal 
as a refusal, and shall renew my operations at my own 
convenience. 

" I offer you the above terms provided neither the British 
Consul, nor the officers and men, so wickedly seized by 
you from the boats of a British ship of war, have met with 
any cruel treatment, or any of the Christian slaves in your 
power ; and I repeat my demand, that the Consul, officers, 
and men may be sent off to me conformably to ancient 
treaties. 

" I have, &c, 

" Exmouth." 

The three guns boomed a welcome reply to this message 
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at the appointed time, although the Dey had boasted before 
the battle that he would have the English sailors white- 
washing his walls half an hour after the first gun was fired* 

The Algerine ruler consented to everything. The 
terms enforced were these : — 

** 1. The abolition for ever of Christian slavery in 
Algiers. 

" 2. The delivery of all slaves of every nation, in the 
dominions of the Dey to the British flag. 

"3. The restoration to the same flag of all money 
received since the commencement of the year for the 
redemption of slaves. 

" 4. Reparation to the British Consul of all losses he had 
sustained in consequence of his confinement. 

" j. The Dey to make a public apology in presence of 
his ministers and officers, and to beg pardon of the 
Consul in the terms dictated by the captain of the Queen 
Charlotte. 9 * 

One thousand two hundred Christian slaves were thus 
delivered from cruel thraldom to the infidels, and at 
noon the next day thronged the mole in transports of joy 
and thankfulness ready to embark m the ships of the brave 
men who had thus snapped their fetters. 

'•At 1 p.m. (on the 28th) we turned the hands up/' 
says the writer on board the Superb, "and read the 
admiral's thanks for their noble and gallant behaviour, and 
told them that peace had been signed with the enemy on 
our own terms. Our tars received the welcome intelligence 
with three cheers, and then resumed their duty with that 
ready cheerfulness which characterises the British sailor/* 

On the ensuing day the following correspondence took 
place between our ship and the Granicus. 
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Algiers Bay, Aug. 29th, 18 16. 

The ship's company of the little frigate that had the 

honour to lay between the Queen Charlotte and the 

Superb on the glorious 27th of Aug. 181 6, beg leave to 

express their high admiration of the noble fire kept up by 

these ships on that glorious day, by which, in a great 

measure, the enemy's fire was drawn from H.M. ship 

Granicusr 

(Superb* s answer) 

"Algiers Bay. 

' * The ship's company of the Superb return their many 

thanks to the ship's company of the little frigate for the 

high compliment they have been pleased to pay them, 

and have only to hope that should they ever again go into 

action they may have a Granicus to support them." 

The Algerine loss appears to have been five thousand 
janissaries, and five or six thousand Arabs killed, besides 
many of the inhabitants of the town. 

The English fleet and the nation were alike enthusiastic 
in their delight at this great victory. 

The returning ships were received in every English port 
with a warm and triumphant welcome, as they deserved. 
They were all much cut up in their hulls and rigging. 
The Impregnable, Admiral Milne, which had actually 
expended four hundred barrels of powder and seven 
thousand barrels of round shot (besides case, canister, and 
shrapnel shells), retained a singular trophy of the fight. 
This was a forty-four pound shot, which had lodged in the 
ship, and which her boatswain slung in his store-room 
with the following words painted on it : — 

" This shot was sent by the Dey of Algiers, on board 
H.M. ship Impregnable, as one of the advocates for 
slavery, hit without effect. — The 27th Aug. 1816." 
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1827. 

|NCE more the ruthless cruelty of the Mahome- 
tans roused the chivalry of England to armed 
interference. We fought our old ally the 
Turk, to deliver Christians from the oppression 
of Infidels. 

Ibrahim Pasha had rivalled the Dey of Algiers in 
cruelty ; and the cry of Greece brought England, France, 
and Russia to her rescue. 

Glimpses of the old crusading spirit light up these latter 
sea fights, and though politically England may then have 
erred, morally she acted nobly. She sacrificed future 
advantages, and a useful ally to the duty of aiding the 
oppressed. 

In the summer of 1827, the British, French, and Rus- 
sian fleets assembled in the Mediterranean, bent on pro- 
tecting the inhabitants of the Morea from the savage 
cruelties of the Pasha. 

An Egyptian fleet, filled with troops of Ibrahim's, 
entered the harbour of Navarino, where it was forthwith 
blockaded by the British squadron under Admiral Cod- 
rington. 

A few days afterwards the French rear-admiral, De 
Rigny, joined the blockading squadron, and, on the 2jth, 
the admirals had a conference, in the tent of Ibrahim* 
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with the Pasha, who agreed to suspend hostilities {i.e., 
cease massacring Greeks) till an answer 'to the allies' re- 
monstrances should be obtained from the Sultan. Mean- 
while he promised that the Turkish fleet should not leave 
the harbour. 

Upon the faith of this assurance, nearly all the ships left 
Navarino. 

The Dartmouth and the French Armide alone remained 
off the port. Admiral Codrington sailed to Zante ; die 
French went to Milo to get in stores ; part of the British 
ships to Malta to refit. 

No sooner was the coast clear, however, than the per- 
fidious Turks put to sea. 

The Dartmouth at once sailed to carry the tidings to the 
English admiral ; the Armide hastened after the French 
admiral, whose ship she overtook before he reached Milo. 

Sir Edward Codrington, whose flag was flying in the 
Asia, had only a frigate and two corvettes with him when 
the Dartmouth arrived with the tidings, but he put to sea 
again instantly, intercepted the Turkish squadrons of seven 
frigates, nine corvettes, two brigs, and nineteen transports, 
and insisted on its turning back. Six Egyptian frigates 
and eight brigs had likewise put to sea, but probably feared 
the consequences of the proceeding, and returned to Na- 
varino on October 4th. 

Once more the allied squadrons, under Codrington, De 
Rigny, and Count Heiden, Russian rear-admiral, assem- 
bled before the port, and endeavoured lo open communi- 
cations with Ibrahim ; but in vain. The savage Pasha, 
blocked up in the harbour, could still continue his remorse- 
less cruelties inland, and the patience of the brave and 
indignant seamen waxed daily less and less. 
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At last a final council of war was held on board the 
Asia, and it was decided that the allied squadron should 
enter the harbour, and renew negotiations face to face with ' 
the Turk. Accordingly on the evening of October 19, 
1827, Vice- Admiral Sir Edward Collingwood issued orders 
to the whole force, British and foreign, to enter Nava- 
rino, fixing the position in which each division was to 
anchor in the harbour, and concluding with Nelson's well- 
known words — " If a general action should take place, no 
captain can be better placed than when his vessel is along- 
side one of the enemy." 

Navarino harbour is almost in the form of a horse-shoe. 
It is six miles in circumference. The island of Sphacteria, 
two miles long and a quarter of a mile broad, stretches 
across its mouth ; consequently the entrance is only 600 
yards wide, and is well defended by two forts — one on a 
promontory on the mainland, where stands the town of 
Navarino, the other on the southern extremity of Sphac- 
teria. At the northern end of the island a third battery 
commanded the harbour. 

On the 20th of October, 1827, at half-past-one, the 
Asia made the signal to prepare for action. The fleets 
weighed and stood into the harbour, the British and French 
forming the weather column, and the Russians the lee line. 
The captains had been ordered not to fire a gun unless they 
were attacked by the Turks. 

The British fleet consisted of the 

Asia, 80 guns, flag-ship. 

Genoa, 74 guns, Commodore Bathurst. 

Albion* 74 guns, Captain Ommaney. 

Dartmouth, 46 guns, Captain T. Fellowes. 

Masqow, 50 guns, Hon. Capt. Maude. 

T 
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Cambrian, 48 guru, Captain Hamilton. 
Talbot, a 8 guns, Hon. F. Spencer. 
Corvette — Rose. . 
Brigs — Philomel. 
„ Brisk. 
„ Musquito. 
Cutter — Hind. 

French. 

Syrene, 60 guns. Scipion, 80 guns. 

Trident, 80 guns. Breslau, 80 guns. 

Armide, 46 guns. 
Corvettes — Alcyone and Daphne. 

Russian. 

<*fog^ 80 guns. Provemoy, 46 guns. 

Gar gout e, 76 guns. Constantine, 48 guns. 

Ezekiel, j6 guns. Elena, 46 guns. 

Newsky, *j6 guns. Castor, 46 guns. 

Navarino was a kind of Thermopylae, but no Greeks kept 
the narrow way. The Turks were as if paralysed, and 
suffered the Asia, Genoa, and Albion to each take their ap- 
pointed positions without molestation, although the forte 
were well mounted, aad the Turkish and Egyptian fleets, 
moored in the form of a crescent, presented their broad- 
sides towards the centre of the bay. 

The Asia actually passed within pistol-shot of the heavy 
batteries on the starboard side. 

She anchored close alongside of a Turkish 6hip of the line 
bearing the Capitan Bey. She was also on the larboard quar- 
ter of a double-banked frigate bearing the flag of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Egyptian squadron, Moharem Bey. 
The Genoa closely followed, and brought up abreast of 
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a double-banked frigate astern of the Asia. The Albion 
anchored astern of the Genoa. The French frigate Armide 
was to take her station alongside the outermost frigate on 
the left-hand side on entering the harbour, and the Cam- 
brian, Glasgow, and Talbot next to her, abreast of the Asia, 
Genoa, and Albion. 

To windward of the fleet lay four ships which were as- 
signed as foes to the Russian admiral, as were also those to 
leeward 5 the ships of the Russian line closing the English 
line, and being followed by their frigates. 

The Dartmouth, witji the Rose, Wasp, Philomel, and 
Musquito watched the movements of six fire-ships at the 
entrance of the harbour. 

Captain Fellowes, fancying that he saw indications of 
an approaching attack on board one of them, sent a boat, 
under the command of Lieutenant George Fitzroy (accom- 
panied by Mr. Austin Forbes, midshipman), to request the 
fire ships to quit the anchorage occupied by the allied 
fleets. But before the boat had achieved her errand, 
while she was drawing alongside, the Turks opened their 
Are on her, and her brave commander fell with several of 
his crew. 

The Dartmouth and the French Syrhie instantly opened 
a fire of musketry on the Turkish vessel to cover the boat, 
which at once returned to her ship. A shot from the 
Turkish admiral's ship followed ; and at the signal the 
battle began on all sides. 

Moharem Bey sent a messenger on board the Asia to 
tell the English admiral he should not fire at all. Vice- 
Admiral Codrington instantly sent his pilot and interpreter, 
Mr. Peter Micheil, to the Bey's ship, to inform him that 
it was the desire of the English to avoid bloodshed. 
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But as poor Michell descended the side of the enemy's 
ship, he was treacherously shot. Almost immediately 
afterwards the Egyptian opened fire, which was of course 
returned with interest by the English flag-ship, and the 
traitor soon fell to leeward a complete wreck. The Asia's 
fire inflicted the same fate on the admiral on the star- 
board side, the Capitan Bey. But in her turn the gallant 
English ship became exposed to a severe raking fire 
from the vessels of the inner line of the Turkish crescent, 
which filled up the spaces between the larger ships. She 
lost her mizenmast, and several guns were disabled. 
Captain Bell of the marines was killed, and Sir Edward 
Codrington was struck by a musket-ball, which knocked 
his watch out of his pocket and battered its case ! The 
commodore on board the Genoa was less fortunate. Early 
in the action a splinter struck off his hat, and lacerated 
his face. Another shot took off the tails of his coat. A 
third bullet proved fatal. It entered his side, passed right 
through his body, and entered the opposite bulwark* 
Captain Bathurst survived eleven hours, and was visited by 
his admiral before he expired. To him he anxiously 
commended the welfare of his officers. Meantime the 
Hind cutter had greatly distinguished herself. She mounted 
eight light carronades, and was manned with a crew of 
thirty men, commanded by Lieutenant John Robb. She 
was tender to the flag-ship. 

Just as the allied fleets were entering the harbour, the 
Hind arrived from Zante, whither she had been sent by 
the admiral. At once resolved to have a share in the glory 
to be won, Mr. Robb followed the fleet into the harbour 
and took up an excellent raking position athwart the stern 
of a large frigate at the distance of about forty yards* 
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Here- her absurdly little enemy opened a sharp fire on the 
Turk, which she kept up for three quarters of an hour, 
exposed to the fire of her surrounding foes, whose shot at 
length cut her cable. 

The dauntless cutter proceeded to clear away another 
anchor to let go, but found it was disabled with shot. It 
was dropped, however, but it did not bring the Hind up 
till she was between a large corvette and a brig, both of 
which she engaged ! 

The Turkish brig caught fire and blew up. The Hind 
continued to fire on the corvette till her last cable was 
again cut. She then drifted about in the hottest part of 
the action till she came in contact with a large Turkish 
frigate and ran her main-boom into one of the frigate's 
main-deck port-holes. Lieutenant Robb had ordered his 
men below to shelter themselves, and himself remained on 
deck, but he was now obliged to call them up to repel 
boarders from the Turkish ship. 

It is a fact that this small crew repeatedly repulsed the 
attempts of the enemy to board ; with great loss to the 
Turks, who at length manned a boat with a large number 
of men, and sent her to carry the cutter. But as the boat 
came alongside the Hind, the crew of the cutter fired two 
carronades charged to the muzzle with grape and canister 
at it, and knocked it to pieces. 

Soon afterwards the gallant little vessel drifted clear of 
the frigate, and the close of the action ended her noble 
attempts against such superior force. She lost her mate 
and three men killed, and a midshipman and nine men 
were wounded, several of them very severely. Twenty- 
three round shot had entered her hull. 

The other small vessels also fought most gallantly. 
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Lieutenant Maine Lyons, of the Rose, was mortally 
wounded while endeavouring to tew a fire-ship, which was 
all ablaze, dear of the French Armide. He succeeded, never- 
theless, in his endeavour, and the burning ship dropped 
alongside a Turkish frigate, and blew up. The French and 
Russians fought gallantly $ in fact, the united efforts of 
the allies were absolutely required to attain the victory. 

The Albion, Captain John Qmmaney, was a target for 
the united fire of a cluster of Turkish ships* having a 
seventy-four and two sixty-four-gun ships firing on her. 
At a quarter to three she opened her own broadside on 
them. In about half an hour, one of the enemy felt fbal 
of her and made an attempt to board, but the boarders 
were repulsed with severe loss. 

Then the Alliens, under Lieutenant John Drake, 
boarded; in their turn, and compelled the Turks to cry for 
"quarter. These gallant fellows were in the act of releas- 
ing a number of poor Greeks, secured in the hold of their 
prize, when they found that she was on fire. The lieute- 
nant, of course, determined to return to the Albion. The 
•cables of the Turkish ship were cut by one of the Album* s 
midshipmen ; the ship drifted clear of the English ship, 
enveloped in names, and shortly afterwards blew up. 

But her loss was an absolute injury to the English. It 
enabled the sixty-fours to open with greater effect on the 
Albion ; but the English gunnery proved excellent, and 
in a short time the larger of the two Turkish ships caught 
lire. It was not till dusk that the Albion could get out 
of the fiery girdle of foes which she had herself created : 
but about that time a fresh breeze sprung up, and 'she got 
tinder way and cleared herself. 

Never was victory more complete. Of a fleet of eighty- 
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one men-of-war, only one frigate and fifteen smaller 
vessels were left sea-worthy. 

With " Navarino** we close our sea fights, entreating our 
young readers to remember that without her navy Britain 
would be a cypher amongst nations. 

Jt has been said that " she must either rule the sea or 
perish.'* Long may her trident-sceptre hold its own, and 
hearts be found "tender and true,** like Nelson's, to die 
cheerfully for the island "set 1n the silver sea*' — for the 
proud name and stainless banner of the ocean. 

But while our hearts glow at the brave daring and 
matchless self-devotion of our seamen, let us not forget 
that these brave ocean warriors were also devout men ; 
men who never failed to ask the assistance of the God 
of battles before entering into action, nor to give Him the 
glory when the day was won. " These men see the works 
of the Lord, and His wonders in the deep.** 

And never were Duncan or Nelson greater than when 
humbling themselves in His presence, Who alone is worthy 
of the homage of the brave — the only Giver of victory. 

Let their examples teach every British boy that courage 
is greatest and noblest when sanctified by humility and 
piety. 



